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EDWARD I. 

Civil adminiſtration of the king—Conqueft of Vale. 

Affairs of Scotland Competitors for the crown of 
Scotland Reference to Edward— Homage of Scot- | 
land Aauard of Edward in favour of Baliol—War © 
with France—Digreſſion concerning the conflitution of | 
parliament—War with Stotland—Scotland ſubdued— | 
War with France Diſſenſions with the clergy—Ar- | 
_ bitrary meaſures—Peace with France - Revolt of Scot- | 

land—That kingdom again ſubdued—again revolts—14s 
again ſubdued—Robert Bruce—Third revolt of Scot- | 
land. Death and character of the king—Miſcellaneous 
tranſactions of this reign. | | 


THE Engliſh were as yet ſo little enured to obe 
dience under a regular government, that the death 
of almoſt every king, tince the Conqueſt, had been at- 
tended with diſorders; and the council, reflecting on 
the recent civil wars, and on the animoſities which na- 
turally remain after theſe great convulſions, had reaſon- 
to apprehend dangerous conſequences from the abſence 
of the fon and ſucceſfor of Henry. They therefore 
haftened to proclaim prince Edward, to ſwear allegiance 
to him, and to ſummon the ſtates of the kingdom, in 
order to provide for the public peace in this important 
conjuncture. Walter Giffard archbiſhop of York, _=— 
| : B 2 Earl 
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earl of Cornwal, fon of Richard king of the Romans, 
and the earl of Gloceſter, were appointed guardians of 
the realm, and proceeded peaceably to the exerciſe of 
their authority, without either meeting with oppoſition 
from any of the people, or being diſturbed with-emu- 
lation and faction among themſelves. The high cha- 
racter acquired by Edward during the late commotions, 
his military genius, his ſucceſs in ſubduing the rebels, 
his moderation in ſettling the kingdom, had procured 
him great eſteem, mixed with affe&;on, among all or- 
ders of men; and no one could reaſonably entertain 
hopes of making any advantage of his abſence, or of 
railing diſturbance in the nation. The earl of Gleceſter 
himſelf, whoſe great power and turbulent ſpirit had 
excited mott jealouſy, was forward to give proots of his 
allegiance ; and the other malcontents, being deſtitute 
of a leader, were obliged to remain in {ſubmiſſion to the 
government. | | | 

Frince Edward had reached Sicily. in his return from 
the Holy Land, when he received intelligence of the 
death of his father; and he diſcovered a deep con- 
cern on the cc ,˖⏑t At the ſame time he learned the 
death of an infant ſon, John, whom his princeſs, 
Eleanor of Caſtile, had born him at Acre in Paleftine ; 
and as he appeared much leſs affected with that mil- 
fortune, the king of Sicily expreiled a ſurpriſe at this 
difference of ſentiment: But was told by Edward, 
that the death of a fon was a loſs which he might 
hope to repair; the death of a father was a lols ir- 
reparable. 

Edward proceeded homeward ; but as he ſoon learn- 
ed the quiet ſettlement of the kingdom, he was in no 
Hurry to take poſſeſſion of the throne, but ſpent near 
a year in France, before he made his appearance in 
England. In his paſſage by Chalons in Burgundy, he 
was challenged by the prince of the country to a tour- 
nament which he was preparing; and as Edward ex- 
celled in thoſe martial and dangerous exerciſes, the true 
image of war, he declined not the opportunity of ac- 
quiring hcnour in that great afſembly of the neigh- 
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boring nobles. But the image of war was here un- 
fortunately turned into the thing itſelf. Edward and 
his retinue were fo ſucceſsful in the jouſts, that the 
French knights, provoked at their ſuperiority, made 
a ſerious attack upon them, which was repulſed, and 
much blood was idly ſhed in the quarrel. This ren- 
counter received the name of the petty battle of Chalons. 
Edward went from Chalons to Paris, and did ho- 
mage to Philip for the dominions which he held in 
France. He thence returned to Guienne (1274), and 
ſettled that province, which was in ſome confuſion. He 
made his journey to London through France; in his 
paſſage he accommodated at Montreuil a difference with 
Margaret counteſs of Flanders, heireſs of that terri- 
tory ; he was received with joyful acclamations by his 
people, and was folemnly crowned at Weſtminſter 
(Augult 19) by Robert archbiſhop of Canterbury. 

The king immediately applied himſelf to the re-eſta- 
bliſhment of his kingdom, and to the corre&ing of 
thoſe diſorders which the civil commotions and the 
looſe adminiſtration of his father had introduced into 

every part of government. The plan of his policy 
was equally generous and prudent. He conſidered the 
great barons both as the immediate rivals of the crown, 
and oppreflors of the people ; and he purpoſed, by an 
exact diltribution of juftice, and a rigid execation of 
the laws, to give at once protection to the inferior 
orders of the ſtate, and to diminiſh the arbitrary power 
of the great, on which their dangerous authority 
was chiefly founded. Making it a rule in his own 
conduct to oblerve, except on extraordinary occalions, 
the privileges ſecured to them by the Great Char- 
ter, he acquired a rigat to inſiſt upon their obſerv- 
ance of the ſame charter towards their vaſſals and 
interiors; and he made the crown be regarded by all 
the gentry and commonality of the kingdom, as the 
fo ntain of juſt ce, and the general aſylum againſt op- 
preifon, Bites enacting ſeveral uſetul ſtatutes, in a 
parliament which he ſummontd at Weſtminſter (1275, 

3 16th 
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16th February), he took care to inſpect the conduct of 
all his magiſtrates and judges, to diſplace ſuch as were 
either negligent or corrupt, to provide them with ſuf- 
ficient force for the execution of juſtice, to extirpate all 
bands and contederacies of robbers, and to repreſs 
thoſe more filent robberies which were committed 
either by the power of the nobles, or under the coun- 
tenance of public authority. By this rigid admini- 
ſtration, the face of the kingdom was ſeon changed; 
and order and juſtice took place of violence and oppreſ- 
ſion: But amidft the excellent inſtitutions and public- 


. ſpirited plans of Edward, there {ill appears ſomewhat 


both of the ſeverity of his perſonal character, and of 
the prejudices of the times. | 

As the various kinds of malefactors, the murderers, 
robbers, incendiaries, raviſhers, and plunderers, had be- 
come to numerous and powerful, that the ordinary mi- 
niſters of juſtice, eſpecially in the weitern counties, 


were afraid to execute the laws againſt them, the king 
found it neceſſary to provide an extraordinary remedy 


for the evil; and he erected à new tribunal which, 
however uſeful, would have been deemed, in times of 
more regular liberty, a great ftretch of illegal and arbi- 
trary power. It conſiſted of commiſſioners, who were 
empowered to inquire into diforders and crimes of all 


| Kinds, and to intliét the proper puniſhments upon them. 


The officers, charged with this unuſual commiſſion, made 
their circuits throughout the counties of England moſt 
infeſted with this evil, and carried terror into all thoſe 
parts of the kingdom. In their zeal to puniſh crimes, 
they did not ſufficiently diſtinguiſh between the innocent 


and guilty; the ſmalleſt ſuſpicion became a ground of 


accuſation and trial; the ſlighteſt evidence was received 
againſt criminals; priſons were crowded with male- 
factors, real or pretended z ſevere fines were levied for 
ſmall offences; and the king, though his -exhauſted ex- 
chequer was ſuppied by this expedient, found it ne- 


ceſſary to ſtop the courſe of fo great rigour; and after 


2 . o O 
terrifyiug and diſſipating, by this tribunal, the gang : 
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of diſorderly people in England, he prudently an- 
nulled the commiſſion *, and never afterwards renew- 
ed it. 

Among the various diſorders to which the kingdom 
was ſubject, no one was more univerſally complained 
of than the adulteration of the coin; and as this crime 
required more art than the Engliſh of that age, who 
cluefly employed force and violence in their iniquities, 
were poſſeſſed of, the imputat ion fell upon the Jews. 
Edward alſo ſeems to have indulged a ſtrong prepoſ- 
ſeſſion againſt that nation; and this ill- judged zeal for 
Chriſtianity being naturally augmented by an expedi- 
tion to the Holy Land, he let looſe the whole rigour 
of his juſtice againſt that unhappy people. Two hun- 
dred and eighty of them were hanged at once for this 
crime in London alone, beſides thoſe who ſuffered in 
other parts of the kingdom. The houſes and lands (for 
the Jews had of late ventured to make purchaſes of 
that kind), as well as the goods of great multitudes, 
were ſold and confiſcated: And the king, leſt it ſhould 
be tuſpeted that the riches of the ſufferers were the 
chief part of their guilt, ordered a moiety of tae money 
raiſed by theſe conſiſcations to be ſet apart and be- 
towed upon inch as were willing to be converted to 
Chriſtianity. But reſentment was more prevalent with 
them than any temptation from their poverty; and very 
tew of them could be induced by interelt to embrace 
the religion of their perſecutors. The miſeries of this 
people did not here terminate. Though the arbitrary 
talltages and exactions levied upon them had yielded a 
conſtant and conſiderable revenue to the crown; Ed- 
ward, prompted by his zeal and his rapacity, refolved 
ſome time after + to purge the kingdom entirely of 
that hated race, and to ſeize to himſelf at once their 
whole property as the reward of his labour. He left 


* Spelman's Gloſſ. in verbo Trailbaſton. But Spelman 
was either miſtaken in placing this commiſſion in the fifth 
year of the king, or it was renewed in 1305. 

f In the year 1290. 
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them only money ſufficient to bear their charges into 
foreign countries, where new perſecutions and extor- 
tions awaited them: But the inhabitants of the cinque- 
ports, imitating the bigotry and avidity of their ſove- 
reign, deſpoiled moſt of them of this ſmall pittance, 
and even threw many of them into the fea: A crime 
for which the king, who was determined to be the ſole 
plunderer in his dominions, inflifted a capital puniſh- 
ment upon them. -No leſs than fifteen thouſand Jews 
were at this time robbed of their effects, and baniſhed 


the kingdom: Very few of that nation have ſince lived 


in England: And as it is impoſſible for a nation to 
ſubſiſt without lenders of money, and none will lend 
without a compenſation, the practice of uſury, as it was 


then called, was thenceforth exerciſed by the Engliſh 


themſelves upon their fellow-citizens, or by Lombards 
and other foreigners. It is very much to be queſtioned 


whether the dealings of theſe new uſurers were equally 


open and unexceptionable with thoſe of the old. By 
a law of Richard it was enacted, that three copies ſhould 
be made of every bond given to a Jew; one to be put 
into the hands of a public magiſtrate, another into 
thoſe of a man of credit, and a third to remain with 
the Jew himſelf. But as the canon law, ſeconded by 
the municipal, permitted no Chriſtian ts take intereſt, 
all tranſactions of this kind muſt, after the baniſhment 
of the Jews, have bec:me more ſecret and clandeſtine ; 
and the lender, of conſequence, be paid both for the uſe of 
his money, and for the infamy and danger which he in- 
curred by lending it. : 

The great poverty of the crown, though no excuſe, 
was probably the cauſe of this egregious tyranny exer- 
cited againſt the Jews ; but Edward alſo practiſed other 
more honourable means of remedying that evil. He 
employed a ſtrict frugality in the management and dit. 
tribution of his revenue: He engaged the parliament to 


vote him a fifteenth of all moveables; the pope to grant 


him the tenth of all eccleſiaſtical revenues for three years; 
and the merchants to conſent to a perpetual impoſition of 
bal a mark on every ſack of woo! exportea, and a mark 
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en three hundred ſkins. He alſo iſſued commiſſions to 
inquire into all encroachments on the royal demeſne ; in- 
to the value of eſcheats, forfeitures, and wardſhips; and 
into the means of repairing or improving every branch 
of the revenue. The commiſſioners, in the execution of 
their office, began to carry matters too far againſt the 
nobility, and ta queſtion titles to eſtates which had been 
tranſmitted from father to ſon for ſeveral generations. 
Earl Warenne, who had done ſuch eminent ſervice in 
the Jate reign, being required to ſhew his titles, drew 
his ſword ; and ſubjoined, that William the Baſtard had 
not conquered the kingdom for himſelf alone: His an- 
ceſtor was a joint adventurer in the enterpriſe; and he 
himſelf was determined to maintain wnat had from that 
period remained unqueſtioned in his family. The king, 
ſenſible of the danger, deſiſted from making ſarther in- 
quiries of this nature. 

(1276.) But the active ſpirit of Edward could not 
long remain without employment. He ſoon after un- 
dertook an enterpriſe more prudent for himſelf, and more 
advantageous to his people. Lewellyn, prince of Wales, 
had been deeply engaged with the Mountfort faction; 
had entered into all their conſpiracies againft the crown 
had frequently fought on their fide ; and till the battle of 
Eveſham, ſo fatal to that party, had employed every expe- 
dient to depreſs the royal cauſe, and to promote the ſucceſs 
of the barons. In the general accommodation made with 
the vanquiſhed, Lewellyn had alſo obtained his pardon ; but 
as he was the moſt powerful, and therefore the moſt obnoxi- 
ous vaſlal of the crown, he had reaſon to entertain anxiety 
about his ſituation, and to dread the future effects of 
reſentment and, jealouſy in the Engliſh monarch. For 
this reaſon, he determined to provide for his ſecurity, 
by maintaining a ſecret correſpondence with his former 
aſſociates z and he even made his addreſſes to a daughter 
of the earl of Leiceſter, who was ſent to him from be- 

ond ſea, but being intercepted in her paſſage near the 
iſles of Scilly, was detained in the court of England. 
This incident increaſing the mutual jealouſy between 
1 | Edward 
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Edward and Lewellyn, the latter, when required to come 
to England, and do homage to the new king, ſcrupled to 
put himſelf in the hands of an enemy, . deſired a ſafe- 
conduct from Edward, inſiſted upon having the king's 
fog and other noblemen delivered to him as hoſtages, and 
demanded that his conſort ſhould previouſly be ſet at 
liberty. The king having now brought the ſtate to a 
full ſettlement, was not diſpleaſed with this occaſion of 
exerciſing his authority, and ſubduing entirely the prin- 
cipality of Wales. He refuſed all Lewellyn's demands, 
except that of a ſafe- conduct; ſent him repeated ſum- 
mons to perform the duty of a vaſlal ; levied an army 
to reduce him to obedience; obtained a new aid of a 
fifteenth from parliament ; and marched out with certain 
aſſurance of ſucceſs againſt the enemy (1277). Beſides 
the great 1 of force between the kingdom 
and the principality, the circumſtances of the two ſtates 
were entirely reverſed ; and the fame inteitine diſſenſions 
which had formerly weakened England, now prevailed 
in Wales, and had even taken place in the reigning fa- 
mily. David and Roderic, brothers to Lewellyn, diſ- 
poſſeſſed of their inheritance by that prince, had been 
obliged to have recourſe to the protection of Edward, 
and they ſeconded with all their intereſt, which was ex- 
tenſive, his attempts to enſlave their native country. The 
Welſh prince had no reſource but in the inacceſſible ſitu- 
ation of his mountains, which had hitherto through 
many ages detended his forefathers againſt all attempts 
of the Saxon and Norman conquerors z and he retired 
among the hills of Snowdun, reſolved to defend himſelf 
to the Jaſt extremity. But Edward, equally vigorous 
and cantious, entering by the north with a formidable 
army, pierced into the heart of the country ; and hav- 
ing carefully explored every road before him, and ſe- 
cured 4 paſs behind him, approached the Welſh ar- 
my in its laſt retreat. He here avoided the putting to 
trial the valour of a nation proud of its ancient inde- 
pendence, aud inflamed with animoſity againſt its here- 
ditary enemies ;. and he truſted to the ſlow but * . 
4 5 | ects 
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fes of famine for reducing that people to ſubjection. 


The rude and ſimple manners of the natives, as well as 
the mountainous ſituation of their country, had made 
them entirely neglect tillage, and truſt to paſturage alone 
for their ſubſiſtence : A method of life which had hither- 
to ſecured them againſt the irregular attempts of the 
Engliſh, but expoſed them to certain ruin, when the 
conqueſt of the country was ſteadily purſued, and pru- 
dne planned by Edward. Deſtitute of magazines, 
cooped up in a narrow corner, they, as well as their 
cattle, ſuffered all the rigours of famine; and Lewellyn, 
without being able to ſtrike a ſtroke for his independ- 
ence, was at laſt obliged to ſubmit at diſcretion, and re- 
ceive the terms impoſed upon him by the victor. He 
bound himſelf (19th Nov.) to pay to Edward 50,000 
pounds, as a reparation of damages; to do homage to 
the crown of England; to permit all the other barons of 
Wales, except | cos near Snowdun, to ſwear fealty to 
the ſame crown; to relinquiſh the country between 
Cheſhire and the river Conway; to ſettle on his brother 
Roderic a thonland marks a-year, and on David five 
hundred; and to deliver ten hoſtages as ſecurity for his 
future ſubmiſſion. 

Edward, on the performance of the otherarticles, remitted 
to the prince of Wales the payment of the 50,000 pounds, 
which were ſtipulated by treaty, and which it is pro- 
bable the poverty of the country made it abſolutely im- 
poſſible for him to levy. But notwithſtanding this in- 
dulgence, complaints of iniquities ſoon aroſe on the fide 
of the vanquiſhed : The 8 inſolent on their eaſy 
and bloodleſs victory, oppreſſed the inhabitants of the 
diſtricts which were yielded to them: The lords marchers 
committed with impunity all kinds of violence on their 
Welſh neighbours : New and more ſevere terms were 
impoſed on Lewellyn himſelf; and Edward, when the 

rince attended him at Worceſter, exacted a promiſe that 
ba would retain no perion in his principality who ſhould 
be obnoxious to the Engliſh monarchy, There were 
other perſonal inſults which raiſed the indignation of the 
Welih, and made them determine rather to W 
a ; Qrce. 
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force which they had already experienced to be ſo much 


ſuperior, than to bear oppreſſion from the haughty vic- 


tors. Prince David, ſeized with the national ſpirit, 
made peace with his brother, and promiſed to concur in 
the defence of public liberty, The Welſh flew to arms 
and Edward, not diſpleaſed with the occaſion of making 
his conqueſt final and abſolute, aſſembled all his military 
tenants, and advanced into Wales with an army which 
the inhabitants could not reaſonably hope to reſiſt. The 
ſituation of the country gave the Welſh at firſt ſome ad- 
vantage over Luke de Tany, one of Edward's captains, 
who had paſſed the Menau with a detachment : But Le- 
wellyn, being ſurpriſed by Mortimer, was defeated and 
ſain in an action, and 2000 of his followers were put 
to the ſword. David, who ſucceeded him in the principa- 
litv, could never collect an army ſufficient to face the 
Engliſh ; and being chaſed from hill to hill, and hunted 
from one retreat to another, was obliged to conceal him- 
ſelf under various diſguiſes, and was at laſt betrayed in 
his lurking-place to the enemy. Edward ſent him in 
chains to Shrewſbury ; and bringing him to a formal 
trial before all the peers of England, ordered this ſove- 
reign prince to be hanged, drawn, and quartered, as a 
traitor, for defending by arms the liberties of his native 
country, together with his own hereditary authority. 
All the Welſh nobility ſubmitted to the conqueror; the 
laws of England, with the ſheriffs and other miniſters of 
juſtice, were eſtabliſhed in that principality (1283); 
and though it was long before national antipathies were 
extinguiſhed, and a thorough union attained between the 
people; yet this important conqueſt, which it had re- 


' quired eight hundred years fully to effect, was at laſt, 


through the abilities of Edward, completed by the 
Engliſh. 0 
( 1284.) The king, ſenſible that nothing kept alive 
the ideas of military valour and of ancient glory ſo much 
as the traditional poetry of the people, which, aſſiſted 
by the power of muſic and the jollity of feſtivals, made 
deep impreſſion on the minds of the youth, gathered to- 


gether all the Welſh bards, and, from a barbarous, 
82 10 though 
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m chough not abſurd policy, ordered them to be put to 


death. 

Tbere prevails a vulgar ſtory, which, as it well ſuits 
the capacity of the monkiſh writers, is carefully record- 
ed by them: That Edward, aſſembling the Welſh, 
promiſed to give them a prince of unexceptionable man- 


ners, a Welſhman by birth, and one who could ſpeak 


no other language. On their acclamations of joy, and 
promiſe of obedience, he inveſted in the principality his 
fecond ſon Edward, then an infant, who had been born 
at Carnarvon. The death of his eldeſt ſon Alphonſo 
foon after made young Edward heir of the monarchy :. 
The principality of Wales was fully annexed ro the 
crown ; and henceforth gives a title to the eldeſt fon of 
the kings of England. a | 

(1286.) The ſettlement of Wales appeared ſo com- 
plete to Edward, that in leſs than two years after he 
went abroad, in order to make peace between Alphonſo 
king of Arragon, and Philip the Fair, who had lately 
ſucceeded his father Philip the Hardy on the throne of 
France. The difference between theſe two princes had 
ariſen about the kingdom of Sicily, which the pope, af- 
ter his hopes from England failed him, had beſtowed on 


Charles, brother to St. Lewis, and which was claimed 
upon other titles by Peter king of Arragon, father to 


Alphonſo. Edward had powers from both princes to 


| ſettle the terms of peace, and he ſucceeded in his 
_ endeavours 3 but as the controverſy nowiſe regards 


England, we ſhall not enter into a detail of it. He 
ſtayed abroad above three years; and on his return 
found many diſorders to have prevaiied,. both from open 
violence, and from the corruption of juſtice. 

Thomas Chamberlain, a gentleman of ſome note, 
had aſſembled ſeveral of his aſſociates at Boſton in Lin- 
colnſhire, under pretence of holding a tournament, an 
exerciſe practiſed by the gentry only; but in reality 
with a view of plundering the rich fair of Boſton, and 
robbing the merchants. To facilitate his purpoſe, he 
privately ſet fire to the town; and while the inhabitants 


were employed in quenching the flames, the conſpiraters 
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broke into the booths, and carried off the goods. 
Chamberlain himſelf was detected and hanged ; but 
maintained fo ſteadily the point of honour to his ac- 
complices, that he could not be prevaiied on, by offers 
or promiſes, to diſcover any of them. Many other 
inſtances of robbery and violence broke out in all parts: 
of England, though the ſingular circumſtances attending 


this conſpiracy have made it alone be particularly re- 


corded by hiſtorians. 

(1289.) But the corruption of the judges, by which the 
fountains of juſtice were poifoned, ſeemed or ſtiil more 
dangerous conſequence. Edward, in order to remedy 
this prevailing abuſe, fummoned a parliament, and 
brought the judges to a trial; where all of them, ex- 
cept two who were clergymen, were convicted of this 
flagrant iniquity, were fined and depoſed. The amount 
of the fines levied upon them is alone a ſufficient proof 
of their guilt; being above one hundred thoutand 
marks, an immente {um in thoſe days, and ſufficient 
to defray. the charges of an expenſive war between twa 
great kingdoms. The king afterwards made all. the 
new judges ſwear that they would take no bribes ;, but 


his expedient, of depoſing and fining the old ones, was 


the more effectual remedy. | 

We now come to give an account of the: ſtate: of 
affairs in Scotland, wuich gave riſe to the. moſt intereſts 
ing tranſactions of this: reign, and of ſome. of the 
ſubſequent; though the intercourſe of that kingdom 
with England, either in peace or war, had hitherta 
produced ſo few events of moment, that, to avoid 
tediouſneſs, we have omitted many of them, and have 
been very conciſe in relating the reſt. If the Scots had 
before this period any real hiſtory worthy of the name, 
except what they glean from ſcattered. paſſages: in the 
Engliſh hiſtorians, thoſe events, however minute, yet 
being the only foreign tranſactions of the nation, might 
deſerve a place in it. 1 15 REF 

Though the government of Scotland had been con- 
tinually expoſed to thoſe factions and convulſions which 
are incident to all barbarous, and to many civilized 
a nations; 
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nations; and though the ſucceſſions of their kings, 
the only part of their hiſtory whieh deſerves any credit, 


| had often been diſordered by irregularities and uſurpa- 


tions, the true heir of the royal family had ſtill in the 
end prevailed, and Alexander III. who had eſpouſed 
the ſiſter of Edward, probably inherited, after a period 
of about eight hundred years, and through a ſucceſſion 


of males, the ſceptre of all the Scottifh princes who 


had governed the nation ſince its firſt cftabliſhment in 
the iſland. This prince died in 1286 by a fall from his 
horſe at Kinghorn, without leaving any male iſſue, and 
without any deſcendant, except Margaret, born of Eric 
king of Norway, and of Margaret daughter of the 
Scottiſh monarch. This princeſs, commonly called the 
Maid of Norway, though a female, and an infant, and 
a foreigner, yet being the lawful heir of the kingdom, 
had, through her grandfather's care, been recogniſed 
ſucceſſor by the ſtates of Scotland; and on Alexander's 
death, the diſpoſitions which had been previouſly made 
=gaintt that event, appeared fo juſt and prudent, that 
no diſorders, as might naturally be apprehended, en- 
ſued in the kingdom. Margaret was acknowledged 
queen of Scotland; five guardians, the biſhops of St. 
Andrews and Glaſgow, the earls of Fife and Buchan, 
and James ſteward of Scotland, entered peaceably 
upon the adminiſtration ; and the infant princeſs, under 
the protection of Edward ker great uncle, and Eric her 
father, who exerted themſelves on this occaſion, ſeemed 
firmly ſeated on the throne of Scotland. The Engliſh 


monarch was naturally led to build mighty projects on 


this incident; and having lately by force of arms 
brought Wales under ſubjection, he attempted, by the 
marriage of Margaret with his eldeit fon Edward, to 
vnne the whole illand into one monarchy, and thereby 


to give it ſecurity both againſt domeſtic convulſions and 

foreign invaſions. (1290.) The amity which had of 

late prevailed between the two nations, and which, 

even in former times, had never been interrupted by 

any violent wars or injuries, facilitated extremely the 

execution of this project, ſo favourable to the 1 
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and grandeur of both kingdoms ; and the ſtates of 
Scotland readily gave their aſſent to the Engliſh pro- 
poſals, and even agreed that their young fovereign ſhould 
be educated in the court of Edward. Anxious, how- 


ever, for the liberty and independency of their country, 
they took care to ſtipulate very equitable conditions, ere 


they entruſted themſelves into the hands of ſo great and 
ſo ambitious a monarch. It was agreed that they ſhould 
enjoy all their ancient laws, liberties, and cuſtoms z 
that in caſe young Edward and Margaret ſhould die 
without iſſue, the crown of Scotland ſhonld revert to 
the next heir, and ſhould be inherited by him free and 
independent; that the military tenants of the crown 
ſhould never be obliged to go out of Scotiand, in order 
to do homage to the ſovereign of the united kingdoms, 
nor the chapters of cathedral, collegiate, or conventual 
churches, in order to make elections; that the parha- 
ments ſummoned for Scottiſh affairs ſhould. always be 
held within the bounds of that kingdom; and that 


Edward ſhould bind himſelf under the penalty of 


100,000 marks, payable to the pope for the uſe of the 
holy wars, to obſerve all theſe articles. It is not eaſy to 
conceive that two nations could have treated more on a 
foot of equality than Scotland and England maintained 
during the whole courle of this tranſaction: And 
though Edward gave his aſſent to the article concerning 
the future independency of the Scottiſh crown, with a 
Saving of his former rights ; this reſerve gave no alarm 


to the nobility of Scotland, both becauſe theſe rights, 


having hitherto been little heard of, had occaſioned no 
diſturbance, and becauſe the Scots had fo near a proſpeòt 


of ſeeing them entirely abſorbed in the rights of their 


ſovereignty. : | 
(1291.) But this project, ſo happily formed and ſo 
amicably conducted, failed of- ſucceſs, by the ſudden 
death of the Norvegian princeſs, who expired on her 
paſſage to Scotland, and left a very diſmal proſpe&t to 
the kingdom, Though diſorders were for the preſent 
obviated by the authority of the regency formerly 
£ltabliſhed, the fucceſſion itſelf of the crown was now 
| become 
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become an object of diſpute; and the regents could not 
expect that a controverſy, which is not uſually decided 
by reaſon and argument alone, would be peaceably 
ſettled by them, or even by the ſtates of the kingdom, 
amidſt fo many powerful pretenders. The poſterity of 
William king of Scotland, the prince taken priſoner by 
Henry II. being all extin&t by the death of Margaret 
of Norway ; the right to the crown devolved on the 
uve of David earl of Huntingdon, brother to William, 
whoſe male line being alſo extin&, left the ſucceſſion 
open to the poſterity of his daughters. The earl of 
Huntingdon had three daughters; Margaret, married 
to Alan lord of Galloway, Itabella, wife of Robert 


Brus or Bruce, lord of Annandale, and Adama, who 


eſpouſed Henry lord Haſtings. Margaret, the eldeſt of 


the fiſters, left one daughter, Devergilda, married to 


John Baliol, by whom ſhe had a ſon of the ſame name, 


One of the preſent competitors for the cron: Iſabella, 


the ſecond, boxe a ſon, Robert Bruce, who was now 
alive, and who alſo inſiſted on his claim: Adama, the 
third, left a fon, John Haſtings, who pretended that 


the kingdom of Scotland, like many other inheritances, 


was divifible among the three daughters of the earl of 
Huntingdon, and that he, in right of his mother, had 
a title to a third of it. Baliol and Bruce united againſt 
Haſtings, in maintaining that the kingdom was indj- 
viſible ; but each of them, ſupported by plauſible rea- 
ſons, aſſerted the preference of his own title. Bahol 
was ſprung from the elder branch: Bruce was one de- 
gree nearer the. common ſtock ; If the principle of 
repreſentation was regarded, the former had the better 
claim: If propinquity was conſidered, the latter was 


entitled to the preference : The ſentiments of men were 


divided: All (he nobility had taken part on one fide or 


the other: The people followed implicitly their leaders: 


The two claimants themicives had great power and 
numerous retainers in Scotland: And it is no wonder 
that, among a jude people, more accuſtomed to arms 


than enured to laws, a controverſy of this nature, which 


could not he decided by any former precedent. among 
| C 3 them, 
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them, and which is capable of exciting commotions in the 
moſt legal and teft eſtabliſhed governments, ſhould 
threaten the ſtate with the moſt fatal convulſions. 

Each century has its peculiar mode in conducting 
buſineſs; and men, guided more by cuſtom than by 
reaſon, follow, without inquiry, the manners which 
are prevalent in their own time. The practice of that 
age, in controverſies between ſtates and princes, feems 
to have been to chuſe a foreign prince, as an equal 
arbiter, by whom the queſtion was decided, and whoſe 
ſentence prevented thoſe diſmal confuſions and diſorders, 
inſeparable at all times from war, but which were mul- 
tiplied a hundred-fold, and diſperſed into every corner, 


by the nature of the feudal governments. It was thus 


that the Fngliſh king and barons, in the preceding 


reign, had endeavoured to compoſe their diſſenſions by 


a reference to the king of France; and the celebrated 
integrity of that monarch had prevented all the bad 
effects which might naturally have been dreaded from 
ſo perilous an expedient. It was thus that the kings 
of France and Arragon, and afterwards other princes, 
had ſubmitted their controverſies to Edward's judgment 


and the remoteneſs of their ſtates, the great power of 


the princes, and the little intereit which he had on either 
ſide, had induced him to acquit h:mlelf with honour in 


his deciſions. The parliament of Scotland, therefore, 


threatened with a furious civil war, and aliured by the 


great reputation of the Engliſh monarch, as well as by 


the preſent amicable correſpondence between the king- 
doms, agreed in making a reference to Edward; and 


Fraſer biſhop of St. Andrews, with other deputies, was 


{ent to notify to him their reſolution, and to claim 
his good offices in the preſent dangers to which they 
were expoſed. His inclination, they flattered themſelves, 
led him to prevent their diſſenſions, and to interpoſe 
with a power which none of the competitors would 
dare to withitand : When this expedient was propoſed 
by one party, the other deemed it dangerous to object 
to it: Indifferent perſens thought that the imminent 
perils of a civil war would tllereby be prevented: And 
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no one reflected on the ambitious charater of Edward, 
and the almoſt certain ruin which muſt attend a ſmall 


ſtate, divided by faction, when it thus implicitly ſub- 
mits itſelf to the will of ſo powerful and encroaching a 
neighbour. a 

The temptation was too ſtrong for the virtue of the 
Englith monarch to reſiſt. He purpoſed to Jay hold of 
the preſent favourable opportunity, and if not to create, 
at leaſt to revive, his claim of a feudal ſuperiority over 
Scotland; a claim which had hitherto lain in the deepelt 
obſcurity, and which, if ever it had been an object of 
attention, or had been ſo much as ſuſpected, would 
have effectually prevented the Scottiſh barons from 
chuſing him for an umpire. He well knew, that, if 
this pretenſion were once ſubmitted to, as it ſeemed 
difficult, in the preſent ſituation of Scotland, to oppoſe 
it, the abſolute ſovereignty of that kingdom (which had 
been the caſe with Wales) would ſoon follow; and 
that one great vaiſal, cooped up in an ifland with his 
liege lord, without relource from foreign powers, with- 
out aid from any fellow-vaſſals, could not long maintain 
his dominions againſt the efforts of a mighty kingdom, 
aſſiſted by all the cavils which the feudal law afforded 
his ſuperior againſt him. In purſuit of this great object, 
very advantageous to England, perhaps in the end no 
leſs beneficial to Scotland, but extremely unjuit and 
iniquitous in itlelf, Edward buned himſelf in ſearching 


for proofs of his pretended ſuperiority; and inftead of 


looking into his own archives, which, if his claim had 
been real, muſt have afforded him numerous records of 
the homages done by the Scottiſh princes, and could 
alone yield him any authentic teſtimony, he made all 
the monaſteries be ranticked for old chronicles and 
hiſtories written by Engliſhmen, and he collected all 
the paſſages which ſeemed anywiſe to favour his pre- 
tenons. Yet even in this method of proceeding, which 
mult have diſcovered to himſelf the injuſtice of his claim, 
he was far from being fortunate. He began his proofs 
from the time of Eiwar.! the Elder, and continued them 
through al: the ſubſequent Saxon and Norman times; 
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but produced nothing to his purpoſe. The whole amount 
of his authorities during the Saxon period, when ſtripped 


of the bombaſt and inaccurate ſtyle of the monkiſh hil- 


torians, is, that the Scots had ſometimes been defeated 
by the Engliſh, had received peace on diſadvantageous 
terms, had made ſubmiſſions to the Engliſh monarch, 
and had even perhaps fallen into ſome dependance on a 
power which was ſo much ſuperior, and which they had 


not at that time ſufficient force to reſiſt. His authorities 


from the Norman period were, if poſſible, ſtill leſs con- 
cluſive: The hiſtorians indeed make frequent mention 
of homage done by the northern potentate; but no one 
of them ſays that it was done for his kingdom ; and 
ſeveral of them declare, in expreſs terms, that it was re- 
lative only to the fiefs which he enjoyed ſouth of the 
Tweed ; in the ſame manner as the king of England 
himſelf ſwore fealty to the French monarch for the fiefs 
which he inherited in France. And to ſuch ſcandalous 
ſhifts was Edward reduced, that he quotes a paſſage 
from Hoveden, where it is aſlerted, that a Scottiſh king 
had done homage to England ; but he purpoſely omits 
the latter part of the ſentence, which n that this 
prince did homage for the lands which he held in Eng- 
and. | 
When William king of Scotland was taken priſoner 
in the battle of Alnwic, he was obliged, for the recovery 


of his liberty, to ſwear fealty to the victor for his crown 


irſelf, The deed was performed according to all the 


rites of the feudal law: The record was preſerved 


in the Engliſh archives, and is mentioned by all the hiſ- 
torians: But as it is the only one of the kind, and as 
hiſtorians ſpeak of this ſuperiority as a great acquiſition 
gained by the fortunate arms of Henry II. there can re- 
main no doubt, that the kingdom of Scotland was, in 
all former periods, entirely free and independent. Its 
ſubjection continued a very few years: King Richard, 
deſirous, before his departure for the Holy Land, to 
conciliate the friendſhip of William, renounced that ho- 
mage, which, he lays in expreſs terms, had been ex- 
torted by his father; and he only retained the uſual 
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homage which had been done by the Scottiſh princes for 
the lands which they held in England. 

But though this tranſaction rendered the independence 
of Scotland ſtill more unqueſtionable, than if no fealt 
had ever been {worn to-the Engliſh crown; the Scott: th 
kings, appriſed of the point aimed at by their powerful 
neighbours, ſeem for a long time to have retained ſome 


jealouſy on that head, and, in doing homage, to have 


anxiouſly obviated all ſuch pretenſions. When William, 
in 1200 did homage to John at Lincoln, he was careſul 
t6 inſert a ſalvo for his royal dign'ty : When Alexander 


III. ſent aſſiſtance to his father-1n-law Henry III. du- 


ring the wars of the barons, he previouſly procured an 
acknowledgment, that this aid was granted only from 
friendſhip, not from any right claimed by the Engliſh 
monarch: And when the ſame prince was invited to 
alſiſt at the coronation of this very Edward, he declined 
attendance, til] he received a like acknowledgment *. 
But as all theſe reaſons (and ftronger could not be pro- 
duced) were but a feeble rampart againſt the power of 
the ſword, Edward, carrying with him a great army, 
which was to enforce his proofs, advanced to the fron- 
tiers, and invited the Scott ſn parliament, and all the 
competitors, to attend him in the caſtie of Norham, a 
place ſituated on the ſouthern banks of the Tweed, in 
order to determine that cauſe which had been referred to 
his arbitration. But though this deference ſeemed due 


to ſo great a monarch, and was no more than what his 


father and the Engliſh barons had, in ſimilar circum- 
ſtances, paid to Lewis IX., che king, careful not to give 
umbrage, and determined never to produce his claim, 
till it ſhould be too late to think of oppoſition, ſent the 
Scottiſn barons an acknowledgment, that, though at 
that time they paſſed the frontiers, this ſtep ſhould never 
be drawn into precedent, or afford the Englith kings a 
pretence for exacting a like ſubmiſſion in any future 
tranſaction. When the whole Scottiſh nation had thus 
unwarily put themſelves in his power, Edward opened 
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the conferences at Norham (roth May): He informed 

the parliament, by the mouth of Roger le Brabancon, 
his chief juſticiary, that he was come thither to deter- 
mine the right among the competitors to their crown 
that he was determined to do ſtrict juſtice to all parties 


and that he was entitled to this authority, not in virtue 


of the reference made to him, but in quality of ſuperior 
and liege lord of the kingdom *. He then produced his 


proofs of this ſuperiority, which he pretended to be un- 


queſtionable, and he required of them an acknowledg- 
ment of it; a demand which was ſuperfluous, if the fact 
were already known and avowed, and which plainly be- 
trays Edward's conſciouſneſs of his lame and defective 
title. The Scottiſh parliament was aſtoniſhed at ſo new 
a pretenſion, and anſwered only by their ſilence. But 
the king, in order to maintain the appearance of free and 
regular proceedings, defired them to remoye into their 
own country, to deliberate upon his claim, to examine 
his proofs, to propoſe all their obje&tions, and to inform 
him of their reſolution : And he appointed a plain at 
Upſettleton, on the northern banks of the Tweed, for 
that purpoſe. . | 

When the Scottiſh barons aſſembled in this place, 
though moved with indignation at the injuſtice of this 
unexpected claim, and at the fraud with which it had 
been conducted, they found themfelves betrayed into a 
ſituation, in which it was impoſſible for them to make 
any defence for the ancient liberty and independence of 
their country. The king of England, a martial and 
politic prince, at the head of a powerful army, lay at a 
very ſmall diftance, and was only ſeparated from them 
by a river fordable in many places. Though by a ſud- 
den flight ſome of them might themſelves be able to 
make their eſcape; what hopes could they entertain of 


ſeeuring the kingdom againſt his future enterpriſes ? * ö 


Without a heed, without union among themſelves, at- 


tached all of them to different competitors, whoſe title 


hey had raſhly ſubmitted to the deciſion of this foreign 
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uſurper, and who were thereby reduced to an abſolute 
dependance upon him; they could only expect, by re- 
filtance, to entail on themſelves and their poſterity a more 
grievous and more deftructive ſervitude. Yet, even in 
this deſperate ſtate of their affairs, the Scottiſh barons, 
as we learn from Walſingham *, one of the beſt hiſto: 
rians of that period, had the courage to reply, that, till 
they had a king, they could take no reſolution on ſo 
mementous a point: The journal of king Edward ſays, 
that they made no aniwer at all: That is, perhaps, no 
particular anſwer or objection to Edward's claim: And 
by this ſolution it is poſſible to reconcile the journal 
with the hiftorian. "The king therefore, interpreting 
their ſilence as conſent, addrefled himſelf to the ſeveral 
competitors, and previouſly to his pronouncing ſentence, 
required their acknowledgment of his ſuperiority. 

It is evident from the genealogy of the royal family 
of Scotland, that there could only be two queſtions 
about the ſucceſſion, that between Baliol and Bruce on 
the one hand, and lord Haſtings on the other, concern- 
ing the partition of the crewn; and that between Baliol 
and Bruce themſelves, concerning the preference of tbeir 
refpective titles, ſuppoſing the kingdom indiviſible: Yet 
there appeared on this occaſion no Jeſs than nine claim- 
ants beſides; John Comyn or Cummin lord of Bade- 
noch, Florence earl of Holland, Patric Dunbar earl of 
March, William de Veſcey, Robert de Pynkeni, Nicho- 
las de Soules, Patric Galythly, Roger de Mandeville, 
Robert de Roſs ; not to mention the king of Norway, 
who claimed as heir to his daughter Margaret. Some 
of theſe competitors were deſcended from more remote 
branches of the royal family; others were even ſprung 
from illegitimate children; and as none of them had the 
leaſt pretence of right, it is natural to conjecture, that 
Edward had ſecretly encouraged them to appear in- the 


* It is ſaid by Hemingford, that the king menaced vio- 
lently the >cotch batons, and forced them to compliance, at 
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liſt of claimants, that he might ſow the more diviſion 


among the Scottiſh nobility, make the cauſe appear the 
more intricate, and be able to chuſe, among a great 
number, the moit obiequious candidate. 

But he found them all equally obſequious on this 
occaſion. Robert Bruce was the firſt that acknowledged 
Edward's right of ſuperiority over Scotland; and he 
had fo jur foreſcen the king's pretenſions, that even in 
his petition, where he fer forth his claim to the crown, 
he had previoutly applied to him as liege lord of the 
kingdom; a ſtep which was not taken by any of the 
other competitors. They all, however, with ſeeming 
willingneſs, made a like acknowledgment when required ; 
though Bajiol, lett he ſhould give offence to the Scottiſh 
nation, had taken care to be abſent during the firſt days; 
and he was the laſt that recoen:fed the king's title. 
Edward next deliberated concerning the method of pro- 
cceding in the diicuſſion of this great coniroveriy. He 
gave orders, that Baliol, and fuch of the competitors as 
adhered to him, ſhouid chuſe forty commiſhioners; Bruce 
and his adherents forty more : To theſe the king added 
twenty-tour Engliſhmen : He ordered theſe hundred and 
four commiſtione!s to examine the cauſe deliberately 
among themſelves, and make their report to him: And 


he promiſed in the. enju.ng year to give his determina- 


tion. Meanwhile he pretended that it was requiſite to 
have all the fortreſſes of Scotland delivered into his 
hands, in order to enable him, without oppoſition, to 
put the true heir in poſſeſſion of the crown; and this 
exorbitant demand was complied with, both by the 
ſtates and by the claimants. The governors alſo of all 
the caſtles immediately reſigned their command; except 
Umtreville earl of Angus, who refuſed, without a form- 
al and particular acquittal from the parliament and 
the {ſeveral claimants, to ſurrender his fortreſſes to ſo 


domineering an arbiter, who had given to Scotland fo 


many juſt reatons of ſuſpicion. Before this aſſembly 
broke up, which had fixed ſuch a mark of diſhonour on 


the nation, all the prelates and barons there preſent 
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ſwore fealty to Edward; and that prince appointed 


commiſſioners to receive a like oath from all the other 


barons and perſons of diſtinction in Scotiand. 

The king having finally made, as he imagined, this 
important acquiſition, left the commiſſioners to ſit at 
Berwic, and examine the titles of the ſeveral competitors 
who claimed the precarious crown, which Edward was 
willing for ſome time to allow the Jawtul heir to enjoy. 
He went ſouthwards, both in order to aſſiſt at the fune- 
ral of his mother queen Eleanor, who died about this 
time, and to compole ſome differences which had ariſen 
among the principal nobility. Gilbert earl of Gloceſter, 
the greateft baron of the kingdom, had eſpouſed the 
king's daughter; and being elated by that alliance, 
and ſtill more by his own power, which, he thought, 
ſet him above the Jaws, he permitted his bailiffs and 
vaſſals to commit violence on the lands of Humphry 
Bohun earl of Hereford, who retaliated the injury by 


like violence. But this was not a reign in which ſuch 


illegal proceedings could paſs with impunity. Edward 
procured a ſenience againſt the two earls, committed 


them both to priſon, and would not reſtore them to their 


liberty till he exacted a fine of 1000 marks from Here- 
ford, and one of 10,000 from his ſon-in-law. 

(1292.) During this interval, the titles of John Baliol 
and of Robert Bruce, whole claims appeared to be the 
beſt founded among the competitors tor the crown of 
Scotland, were the ſubje& of general diſquiſition, as well 
as of debate among the commiſhoners. Edward, in 
order to give greater authority to his intended deciſion, 
propoſed this general queſtion both to the commiſſioners 
and to all the celebrated lawyers in Europe: Whether a 
perſon deſcended from the eldeſt ſiſter, but farther re- 
moved by one degree, were pretcrable, in the ſucceſſion 
of kingdoms, fiets, and other indivifible inheritances, 
to one deſcended from the younger lifter, but one degree 
nearer to the common ſtock ? This was the true ſtate of 
the caſe; and the principle of repreſentation had now 
ge incd ſuch ground every -where, that a uniform anſwer 
was returned to the king in the affirmative. He there- 
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fore pronounced ſentence in favour of Raliol ; and when 
Bruce, upon this diſappointment, joined afterwards lord 
Haſtings, and claimed a third of the kingdom, which he 
now pretended to be diviſible, Edward, though his in- 
tereſt ſeemed more to require the partition of Scotland, 
again pronounced ſentence in favour of Baiiol. That 
competitor, upon his retiewing his oath of fealty to Eng- 
land, was put in poſſeſſion of the kingdom; all his for- 
treſſes were reſtored to him; and the conduct of Ed- 
ward, both in the deliberate folemnity of the proceed 
ings, and in the juſtice of the award, was ſo far unex- 
ceptionable. ; 
 (1293.) Had the king entertained no other view than 
that of eſtabliſhing his ſuperiority over Scotland, though 
the iniquity of that claim was apparent, and was aggra- 
vated by the moſt egregious breach of truſt, he might 
have fixed his pretenſions, and have left that important 
acquiſition to his poſterity: But he immediately pro- 
ceeded in ſuch a manner, as made it evident, that, not 
content with this uſurpation, he aimed alſo at the abſo- 
lute ſovereignty and dominion of the kingdom. Inſtead 
of gradually enuring the Scote to the yoke, and exerting» 
his rights of ſuperiority with moderation, he encouraged 
all appeals to England; requited king John himſelf, by 
fix different ſummons on trivial occaſions, to come- to 
London; refuſed him the privilege of defending his 
cauſe by a procurator ; and obliged him to appear at 
the bar of his parliament as a private perſon. Theſe 
humiliating demands were hitherto quite unknown to a 
king of Scotland: They are, however, the neceſſary 
contequence of vaſſalage by the feudal law; and as there 
was no preceding inſtance of ſuch treatment ſubmitted 


to by a prince of that country, Edward muſt, from that 


circumſtance alone, had there remained any doubt, have 
been himſelf convinced that his claim was altogether an 
uſurpation *. But his intention plainly was, to emage 
Baliol by theſe indignities, to engage him in rebellion, and 
to allume the dominion of the itate, as the pun:ſhment of 


See note? C] at che end of the volume. 
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his treaſon and felony. Accordingly Baliol, though a 
prince of a ſoft and gentle ſpirit, returned into Scotland 
highly provoked at this uſage, and determined at all 
hazards to vindicate his liberty; and the war which ſoon 
after broke out between France and England, gave him 
a favourable opportunity of executing his purpoſe. 

The violence, robberies, and diſorders, to which that 
age was ſo ſubject, were not confined to the licentious 
barons and their retainers at land : The ſea was equally 
infeſted with piracy : The feeble execution of the laws 
had given licenſe to all orders of men: And a general 
appetite for rapine and revenge, ſupported by a falſe 
point of honour, had alſo infected the merchants and 
mariners; and it puſhed them, on any provocation, to 
ſeek redreſs by immediate retaliation upon the aggreſſors, 
A Norman and an Engliſh veſlel met off the coaſt near 
Bayonne; and both of them having occaſion for water, 
they ſent their boats to land, and the ſeveral crews came 
at the ſame time to the ſame ſpring : There enſued 
a quarrel for the preference: A Norman, drawing his 
dagger, attempted to ſtab an Engliſhman ; who grap- 
pling with him, threw his 2 on the ground; and 
the Norman, as was pretended, falling on his own dag- 
ger, was ſlain. This ſcuffle between two ſeamen about 
water, ſoon kindled a bloody war between the two 
nations, and involved a great part of Europe in the 
quarrel, The mariners of the Norman ſhip carried 
their complaints to the French king : Philip, without 
inquiring into the fact, without demanding redreſs, 
bade them take revenge. and trouble him no more 
about the matter. The Normans, who had been 
more regular than uſual in applying to the crown, 
needed but this hint to proceed to immediate vio- 
lence. They ſeized an Engliſh ſhip in the channel; 
and hanging, along with ſome dogs, ſeveral of the crew 
on the yard-arm, in preſence of their companions, diſ- 
miſſed the veflel ; and bade the mariners inform their 
countrymen, that vengeance was now taken for the 
blood of the Norman killed at Bayonne. This injury, 
accompanied with ſo general and deliherate an inſult, 
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was reſented by the mariners of the cinque-ports, who, 


without carrying any complaint to the king, or waiting 


for redrefs, retaliated, by committing like barbarities on 
all French veſſels without diſtinftion. The French, 
provoked by their loſſes, preyed on the ſhips of all 
Edward's ſubie&ts, whether Engliſh or Gaſcon: The 
ſea became a ſcene of piracy between the nations: The 
ſovereigns, without either ſeconding or repreſſing the 
violence of their ſubjects, ſeemed to remain indifferent 
ſpectators: The Engliſh made private aſſociations with 
the Triſh and Dutch ſeamen ; the French with th Flemiſh 
and Genoeie: And the animofities of the pcople on both 
ſides became every day more violent and barbarous. A 
fleet of two hundred Norman veli-is; ſet fail to the fouth 
for wine and other commoditics ; and in their paſſage 
ſeized ail the Engliſh ſhips which they met with; hang- 
ed the ſeamen, and ſcized the goods, The inhabitants 
of the Engliſh ſea-ports, intormed of this incident, 
fitted out a fleet of ſixty fail, ftronger and better minned 
than the others, ard awaited the enemy on their return. 
4A fer an obſtinate battle, they put them to rout, and 
ſunk, deſtroyed, or took the greater part of them. No 
quarter was given; and it is pretended that the loſs of 
the French amounted to fifteen thouſand men: Which is 
accounted for by this circumſtance, that the Norman 
fleet was employed in tranſporting a conſiderable body of 
ſoldiers from the ſouth. | 
The affair was now become too important to be any 
longer overlooked by the ſovereigns. On Philip's ſend- 


Ing an envoy to demand raparation and reſtitution, 


the king diſpatched the biſnop of London to the French 
court, in order to accommodate the quarrel. He firſt 
ſaid, that the Engliſh courts of juſtice were open to 
all men; and if any Frenchmen were injured, he might 
ſeek reparation by courſe of law. He next offered ro ad- 


juſt the matter by private arbiters, or by a perſonal inter- 


view with the king of France, or by a reference either to 
the pope or the college of cardinals, or any particular 
cardinals agreed on by both parties. The French, pro- 
bably the more diſguſted as they were hitherto loſers in 
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the quarrel, refuſed all theſe expedients: The veſſels and 
the goods of merchants were confiſcated on both fides : 
Depredations were continued by the Gaſcons on the 
weſtern coaſt of France, as well as by the Engliſh in 


the channel: Philip cited the king, as duke of Guienne, 


to appear in his court at Paris, and anſwer for theſe 
offences: And Edward, apprehenſive of danger to that 


province, ſent John St. John, an experienced ſoldier, 


to Bourdeaux, and gave him directions to put Guienng 
in a poſt ure of defence. 

(1294.) That he might, however, prevent a final rup- 
ture between the nations, the king diſpatched his brother, 
Edmond earl of Lancaſter, to Paris; and as this prince 
had eſpouſed the queen of Navarre, mother to Jane queen 
of France, he ſeemed, on account of that alliance, the 
moſt proper perſon for finding expedients to accom- 
modate the difference. Jane pretended to interpoſe with 
her good offices: Mary, the queen-dowager, feigned 
the ſame amicable diſpoſition: And theſe two princeſſes 
told Edmond, that the circumſtance the molt difficult to 
adjuſt was the point of honour with Philip, who thought 
himſelf affronted by the injuries committed againft him 
by his ſub-vaſſals in Guienne : But if Edward would 
once conſent to give him ſeiſin and poſſeſſion of that pro - 
vince, he would think his honour fully repaired, would 
engage to reſtore Guienne immediately, and would ac- 
cept of a very eaſy ſatisfaction for all the other injuries. 
The king was con{ujted on the occaſion ; and as he then 
tound himſelf in immediate danger of war with the 
Scots, which he regarded as the more important con- 
cern, this politic prince, blinded by his favourite paſſion 
tor ſubduing that nation, allowed himſelt to be deceived 
by ſo groſs an artifice. He ſent his brother orders to 
ſign and execute the treaty with the two queens ; Philip 
ſolemnly promiſed to execute his part of it; and the 
king's citation to appear in the court of France was ac- 
cordingly recalled : Bui the French monarch was no 
Jooner put in poſſeſſion of Guienne, than the citation 
was rruewed 3 Edward was condemned {or NON - a Po 
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| pearance; and *Guienne, by a forma] ſentence, was de- 
clared to be forfeited and annexed to the crown. 


Edward, fallen into a like ſnare with that which he 
himſelf had ſpr-ad for the Scots, was enraged ; and 
the more ſo, bs he was juſtly aſhamed of his own con- 
duct, in being ſo egregiouſly over-reached by the court 
of France. Senſible of the extreme difliculties which he 
ſhould encounter in the recovery of Gaſcony, where he 
had not retained a ſingle place in his hands, he endea- 
voured to compenſate that loſs, by forming alliances 
with ſeveral princes, who he projected ſhould attack 
France on all quarters, and make a diverſion of her 
forces. Adolphus de Naſſau, king of the Romans, en- 
tered into a treaty with him for that purpoſe ; as did alſo 
Amadeus count of Savoy, the archbiſhop of Cologne, 
the counts of Gueldre and Luxembourg, the duke 
of Brabant and count of Barre, who had married his two 
daughters, Margaret and Eleanor: But theſe alliances 
were extremely burdenſome to his narrow revenues, and 
proved in the iſſue entirely ineffectual. More impreſſion 
was made on Guienne by an Engliſh army, which he 


completed by emptying the jails of many thouſand 


thieves and robbers, who had been confined there for 
their crimes. So low had the profeſſion of arms fallen, 
and ſo much had it degenerated from the eſtimation 
in which it ſtood during the vigour of the teudal 
{ſyſtem ! | | 

(1295.) The king: himſelf was detained in England, 
frlt by contrary winds, then by his apprehenſions of a 
Scottiſh invaſhon, and by a rebellion of the Welſh, whom 
he repreſſed and brought again under ſubjection. The 
army, which he ſent to Guienne, was commanded by his 
nephew, John de Bretagne earl of Richmond, and under 
him by St. John, Tibetot, de Vere, and other officers 
of reputation; who made themſelves maſters of the 
town of Bayonne, as well as of Bourg, Blaye, Reole, St. 
Severe, an | other places, which ſtraitened Bourdeaux, 
and cut oi its communication both by ſea and land. 


The favour which the Gaſcon nobility bore to the Eng- 
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liſh government facilitated theſe conqueſts, and ſecmed 
to promiſe ſtill greater ſucceſſes ; but this advantage was 
ſoon loſt by the miſconduct of ſome of the officers, 
Philip's brother, Charles de Valois, who commanded the 
French armies, having laid fiege to Podenſac, a ſmall 
fortreſs near Reole, obliged Giffard the governor to 
capitulate; and the articles, though favourable to the 
Engliſh, left all the Gaſcons priſoners at diſcretion, 
of whom about fifty were hanged by Charles as rebels: 
A policy by which he both intimidated that people, 
and produced an irreparable breach between them and 
the Enghſh. That prince immediately attacked Reole, 
where the earl of Richmond himſelf commanded ; and as 
the place ſcemed not tenable, the Engliſh genera] drew 
his troops to the water- ſide, with an intention of embark - 


ing with the greater part of the army. The enraged 


Gaſcons fell upon his rear, and at the ſame time opened 
their gates to the French, who, behdes making them- 
ſelves matters of the place, took many priſoners of dif- 
tinction. St. Severe was more vigoroutly detended by 
Hugh de Vere, fon of the ear] of Oxford ; but was 
at laſt obliged to capitulate. The French king, not 
content with theſe ſuccefſes in Gaſcony, threatened Eng. 


land with an invaſion ; and, by a ſudden attempt, his 


troops took and burnt Dover, but were obliged foon 
after to retire. Andin order to make a greater diverſion 
of the Engliſh force, and engage Edward in danger- 
ons and important wars, he formed a ſecret alliance 
with John Baliol king of Scotland; the commence- 
ment of that ſtrict union which during ſo many centuries 
was maintained by mutual intereſts and neceſſities be- 
tween the French and Scottiſh nations. John confirm- 
ed this alliance, by ſtipulating a marriage between his 


eldeſt fon and the daughter of Charles de Valois. 


The expenſes attending theſe multiplied wars of Ed- 
ward, and his preparations for war, joined to alterations 
which had inſenſihly taken place in the general ſtate of 
affairs, obliged him to have frequent recourſe to parlia- 
mentary ſupplies, introduced the lower orders of tlie ſtate 
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into the public councils, and. laid the foundations of 
great and important changes in the government. 
Though nothing could be worſe calculated for cultivat- 
ing the arts of peace, or maintaining peace itſelf, than 
the long ſubordination of vaſſalage from the king to the 
meaneſt gentleman, and the conſequent ſlavery of the 
lower people; evils inſeparable from the feudal ſyſtem; 
that ſyſtem was never able to fix the ſtate in a proper 
warlike poſture, or give it the full exertion of its power 
for defence, and tilt leſs for offence, againſt a public 


enemy. The military tenants, unacquainted with obe- 


dience, unexperienced in war, held a rank in the troops 
by their birth, not by their merits or ſervices; compoſed 
a diſorderly, and conſequently a feeble army; and during 
the few days which they were obliged by their tenures 
to remain in the field, were often more formidable to their 
own prince than to foreign powers,. againſt whom they 
were aſſembled. The ſovereigns came gradually to diſ- 
uſe this cumberſome and dangerous machine, ſo apt to 


recoil upon the hand which held it ; and exchanging the 


military ſervice for pecuniary ſupplies, inliſted forces by 
means of a contract with particular officers (ſuch as 
thoſe the Italians denominate Condottieri), whom they 
diſmiſſed at the end of the war. The barons and knights 
themſelves often entered into theſe engagements with 
the prince ; and were enabled to fill their bands, both by 
the authority which they poſſeſſed over their vaſſals and 


tenants, and from the great numbers of loole difor- 


derly people, whom they found on their eſtates, and who 
willingly embraced an opportuaity of gratifying their ap- 
petite for war and rapine. 

- Meanwhile the old Gothic fabric, being neglected, 
went gradually to decay. Though the Conqueror had 
divided all the lands of England into ſixty thouſand 
knights* fees, the number of theſe was inſenſibly di- 
miniſhed by various artifices; and the king at laſt found 
that, by putting the law in execution, he could aſſemble 


a ſmall part only cf the ancient force ef the kingdom. It 


was a uſual expedient for men who held cf the king or 
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the church, and receive it back by another tenure, 
called frankalmoigne, by which they were not bound to 
perform any ſervice. A law was made againſt this 
practice; but the abuſe h:4 probably gone far before it 


vas attended to, and probably was not entirely corrected 


by the new ſtatute, which, Ike moſt laws of that age, we 
may conjecture to have been but feebly executed by 
the magiitrate ag 

individuals: The conſtable and mareichal, when they 
muſtered the armies, often in a hurry, and for want 
of better information, received the {-rvice of a baron 
for fewer knights' fees than were due by him; ard 
one precedent of this kind was held good againſt the 
king, and became ever after a reaſon for diminiſhing 


the ſervice. The rolls of knights' fees were 1naccu- 


rately kept ; no care was taken to correct them betore the 
armies were ſummoned into the field *; it was then too 
late to think of examining records and charters ; and the 
ſervice was accepted on the footing which the vaſſal 
himſelf was pleaſẽd to acknowledge, after all the various 
ſubdiviſions and conjunctions of property had thrown an 
obſcurity on the nature and extent of his tenure. It is 
eaſy to judge of the intricacies which would attend diſ- 
putes of this kind with individuals; when even the 
number of military fees belonging to the church, whoſe 
property was fixed and unalienable, became the ſubject 
of controverſy ; and we find in particular, that when the 
biſhop of Durham was charged with ſeventy knights? 
fees for the aid levied on occaſion of the marriage of 
Henry II. 's daughter to the duke of Saxony, the prelate 
acknowledged ten, and diſowned the other ſixty. It is 
not known in what manner this difference was terminat- 
ed; but had the queſtion been concerning an armament 
to defend the kingdom, the biſhop's ſervice would pro- 
bably have been received without oppoſition for ten == ; 


* We hear only of one king, Henry II. who took this pains; 
and the record, called Liber niger Scaccaru, was the reſult 
of it. "IE 
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great barons by military eenure, to transfer their land to 


gainſt the perpetual inrerelt of ſo many: 
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and this rate muſt alſo have fixed all his future payments. 
Pecuniary ſcutages, therefore, diminiſhed as much as 
military ſervices : Other methods of filling the exche- 
quer, as well as the armies, muſt be deviſed : New ſitna- 
tions produced new laws and inſtitutions : And the great 
alterations in the finances and military power of the 
crown, as well as in private property, were the ſource of 
equal innovations in every part of the legiſlature or civil 
government. 7 : 

The exorbitant eſtates conferred by the Norman on his 
barons and chieftains, remained not long entire and 
unimpaired. The landed property was gradually ſhared 
out into more hands; and thoſe immenſe baronies were 
divided, either by proviſions to younger children, by 
partitions among co-heirs, by ſale, or by eſcheating ta 
the king, who gratified a great number of his courtiers, 
by dealing them out among them in ſmaller portions, 
Such moderate eſtates, as they required economy, and 
confined the proprietors to live at home, were better cal- 
culated for duration; and the order of knights and {mall 
barons grew daily more numerous, and began to form a 
very reſpectable rank or order in the ſtate. As they 
were all immediate yaſſals of the crown by military 
tenure, they were, by the principles of the feudal law, 
equally intitled with the greateſt barons to a ſeat in the 
national or general councils; and this right, though re- 
garded as a privilege which the owners would not en- 
tirely rel:nquiſh, was alſo conſidered as a burden, which 
they deſired to be ſubjected to on extraordinary occaſions 
only. Hence it was provided in the charter of king 
John, that while the great barons were ſummoned to the 


+ In order to pay the ſum of 100,000 marks, as king 
Richard's ranſom, twenty ſhillings were impoſed on each 
knight's fee. Had the fees remained on the original footing 
as ſettled by the Conqueror, this ſcutage would have amount. 
ed to 90,000 marks, which was nearly the ſum required: But 
we find that other grievous taxes were impoſed to complete 
it: A certain proof that many frauds and abuſes had prevail» 
ed in the roll of knights' fees, | | 
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national council by a particular writ, the ſmall barons, 
under which appellation the knights were alſo compre- 
hended, ſhould only be called by a general ſummons of 
the ſheriff. The diſtinction between great and ſmall 
barons, like that between rich and poor, was not exactly 
defined ; but agreeably to the inaccurate genius of that 
age, and to the ſimplicity of ancient government, was 
left very much to be determined by the diſcretion of the 
king and his miniſters It was uſual for the prince to 
require, by a particular ſummons, the attendance of a 
baron in one parliament, and to negle& him in future 
parliaments; nor was this uncertainty ever coniplatzed 
of as an injury. He attended when required : He was 
better pleaſed, on other occaſions, to be exempted from 
the burden : And as he was acknowledged to be of the 
{ame order with the greateſt barons, it gave them no ſur- 
priſe to ſee him take his ſeat in the great council, whether 
he appeared of his own accord, or by a particular ſum- 
mons from the king. The barons by wr, therefore, 
began gradually to mtermix themſelves with the barons 
by ' tezure ; and as Camden tells us, from an ancient 
manuſcript now Joſt, that after the battle of Eveſham a 
poſitive law was enacted, prohibiting every baron from 
appearing in parliament who was not invited thither by: 
a particular ſummons, the whole baronage of England 
held thenceforward their ſeat by writ, and this important 
privilege of their tenures was in effet aboliſhed. Only 
where writs had been regularly continued for ſome time 
in one great family, the omiſſion of them would have 
been regarded as an affront, and even as an injury. 
A like alteration gradually took place in the order of 
exrls, who were the higheſt rank of barons. The dig- 
nity of an earl, like that of a baron, was anciently 
territorial and official: He exerciſed juriſdiftion, within 
his county : He levied the third of the fines to his own 
ofit : He was at once a civil and a military magiſtrate :- 
And though his authority, from the time of the Norman 
conqueſt, - was hereditary in England, che title was 
ſo rauch connedted with the office, that where the king 
intended to create a new earl, he had no other expedient 
| Z than 
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than to erect. a certain territory into a county or earldom, 
and to beſtow it upon the perion and his family *. But 
as the ſheriffs, who were the vicegerents of the „ were 
named by the king, and removeable at pleaſure, he 
found them more dependant upon him; and endea- 
voured to throw the whole authority and juriſdiction 
of the office into their hands. This magiſtrate was at 
the head of the finances, aud levied all the king's rents 
within the county : He aſlefſed at pleaſure the talliages 
cf the inhabitants in royal demeſrie : He had uſually 
committed to him the management of wards, and often of 
eſcheats : He preſided in the lower courts of judica- 

ture: And thus, though inferior to the earl in dig- 
nity, he was ſoon conſidered, by this union of the judi- 
cial and fiſcal powers, and by the confidence repoſed in 
him by the king, as much ſuperior to him in autho- 
rity, and u ndermited his influence within his own 
juriſdiction T. It became uſual, in creating an earl, to 
give him a fixed ſalary, commonly about twenty pounds 
a year, in lieu of his third cf the fines: The diminution 
of his power kept pace with the retrenchment of his 
profit : And the dignity of earl, inſtead of being territo- 
rial and official, dwindled into perſonal and titular, 
Such were the mighty alterations which already had tully 
taken place, or were gradually advancing in the houſe of 
peers ; that is, in the parliament : For there ſeems 
anciently to have been no other houſe. 

But though the introduction of barons by writ, and of 
titular earls, had given ſome increaſe to royal authority, 
there were other cauſes which counterbalanced thoſe in- 
novations, and tended in a higher degree to diminiſh the 
power of the ſovereign. The diſuſe into which the 
feudal militia had in a great meaſure fallen, made the 
barons almoſt entirely forget their dependauce on the 


This practice, however, ſeems to bave been more 
familiar in Scotland, and the kingdoms on the continent, 
than in England. 

' + "There are inſtances of princes of the blood who ac- 
cepted of the office of ſheriff. 
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crown : By the diminution of the number of knights? 
fees, the king had no reaſonable compenſation when he 
levied ſcutages, and exchanged their ſervice for money: 
The alienations of the crown lands had reduced him 
to poverty: And, above all, the conceſſion of the 
Great Charter had ſet bounds to royal power, and had 
rendered it more difficult and dangerous for the prince 
to exert any extraordinary act of arbitrary authority. 
In this ſituation, it was natural for the king to court 
the friendſhip of the leſſer barons and knights, whoſe 
influence was noways dangerous to him, and who, being 
expoſed to oppreſſion from their powerful neighbours, 
fought a legal protection under the ſhadow of the 
throne. He deſired, therefore, to have their preſence in 
parliament, where they ſerved to control the turbulent 
reſolutions of the great. To exact a regular attend- 
ance of the whole body would have produced confu- 
ſion, and would have impoſed too heavy a burden upon 
them. To ſummon only a few by writ, though it was 
practiſed, and had a good effect, ſerved not entirely 
the king's purpoſe; becnuſe theſe members had no 
farther authority than attended their perſonal character, 
and were eclipſed by the appearance of the more power- 
tul nobility. He therefore diſpenſed with the attendance 
of moit of the leiſer barons in parliament; and in re- 
turn for this indulgence (for ſuch it was then eſteemed), 
required them to chuſe in each county a certain number 
of their own body, whoſe charges they bore, and who, 
having gained the confidence, carried with them of 
courſe the authority of the whole order. This expe- 
dient had been practiſed at different times in the reign 
of Henry III., and regularly during that of the pre- 
ſent king. The numbers tent up by each county va- 
ried at the will of the prince: They took their ſeat 
among the other peers ; becauſe by their tenure they 
belonged to that order: The introducing of them into 
that houſe ſcarcely appeared an innovation: And 
though it was eaſily in the king's power, by varying 
their number, to command the reſolutiens of the whoje 
parliament, this circumſtance was little attended to in 
VOL.. III. E all 
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an age when force was more prevalent than laws, and 
when a reſolution, though taken by the majority of a 
legal aſſembly, could not be executed if it oppoſed the 
will of the more powerful minority. h 
But there were other 1mportant conſequences which 
followed the diminution and conſequent diſuſe of the 
ancient feudal] militia, The king's expenſe in levying 
and maintaining a military force for every enterpriſe was 
increaſed beyond what his narrow revenues were able to- 
bear: As the ſcutages of his military tenants, which 
were accepted in lieu of their per ſonal ſervice, had fallen 
to nothing, there were no means of ſupply but from vo- 
luntary aids granted him by the parliament and clergy ; 
or from the talliages which he might levy upon the 
towns and inhabitants in royal demeſne, In the pre- 
ceding year Edward had been obliged to exact no leſs 
than the ſixth of all moveables from the laity, and a 
moiety of all eccleſiaſtical benefices, for his expedition 
into Poictou, and the ſuppreſſion of the Welſh: And 
this diſtreſsful ſituation, which was likely often to re- 
turn upon him and his ſucceſſors, made him think of 
a new device, and ſummon the repreſentatives of all 
the boroughs to parhament. This period, which is 
the twenty-third of his reign, ſeems to be the real and 
true epoch of the houſe of commons, and the faint 
dawn of popular government in England, For the re- 
eſentatives of the counties were only deputies from 
the (ſmaller barons and leſſer nobility: And the for- 
mer precedent of repreſentatives from the boroughs, who 
were ſummoned by the earl of Leiceſter, was regarded 
as the act of a violent ufurpatien, had been diſconti- 
nued in all the ſubſequent parliaments; and if ſuch a 
meaſure had not become neceflary on other accounts, 
that precedent was more likely to blaſt than give credit 

to it. | 
During the courſe of ſeveral years the kings of Eng- 
land, in im tation of other European princes, had em- 
braced the ſalutary policy of encouraging and prote&t- 
ing the lower and more induftrious orders of the ſtate ; 
whom they found well diſpoſed to obey the laws and 
&þ : | $1V14 
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civil magiſtrate, and whoſe ingenuity and labour fur- 
niſhed commodities requiſite for the ornament of peace 
and ſupport of war. Though the inhabitants of the 
country were ſtill left at the diſpoſal of their imperious 
lords; many attempts were made to give more fourity 
and liberty to citizens, and make them enjoy unmoleſted 
the fruits of their induſtry. Boroughs were erected by 
royal patent within the demeſne lands : Liberty of trade 
was conferred upon them: The inhabitants were al- 
lowed to farm ata fixed rent their own tolls and cuſtoms : 
They were permitted to elect their own magiſtrates : 
Juſtice was adminiſtered to them by theſe magiſtrates, 
without obliging them to attend the ſheriff or county 
court: And ſome ſhadow of independence, by means 
of theſe equitable privileges, was gradually acquired by 
the people. The king, however, retained ftill the 
power of levying talliages or taxes upon them at 
pleaſure “; and though their poverty, and the cuſtoms 
of the age, made 'theſe demands neither frequent nor 
exorbitant, ſuch unlimited authority in the ſovereign 
was a ſenſible check upon commerce, and was utterly 
incompatible with all the principles of a free govern- 
ment. But when the multiplied neceſſities of the crown 
produced a greater avidity for ſupply, the king, whoſe 
prerogative entitled him to exact it, found that he had 
not power ſufficient to enforce his edits, and that it 
was neceſſary, before he impoſed taxes, to ſmooth the 
way for his demand, and to obtain the previous conſent 
of the boroughs, by ſolicitations, remonſtrances, and 
authority. The inconvenience of tranſacting this bu- 
ſineſs with every particular borough was ſoon felt; and 
Edward became ſenſible, that the moſt expeditious wa 
of obtaining ſupply was, to aſſemble the deputies of all 
the boroughs, to lay before them the neceſſities of the 


* The king had not only the power of talliating the in- 
Habitants within his own demeſnes, but that of granting to 
particular barons the power of talliating the inhabitants with- 
in theirs, | 
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ſtate, to diſcuſs the matter in their preſence, and to re- 
quire their conſent to the demands of their ſovereign. 
For this reaſon he iſſucd writs to the ſheriffs, enjoining 
them to ſend to parliament, along with two knights 
of the ſhire, two deputies from each borough within 
their county“, and theſe provided with ſufficient powers 
from their community to conſent, in their name, to 
what he and his council ſhould require of them. As it 
25 a moſt equitable rule, ſays he, in his preamble to this 
writ, that what concerns all ſhould be approved of by all; 
and common dangers be repelled by united efforts; a 
noble principle, which may leem to indicate a liberal 
mind in the king, and which laid the foundation of a 
free and an equitable government, 

After the election of theſe deputies by the aldermen 
and common council, they gave {ureties for their at- 
tendance before the king and parhament : Their charges 
were reſpectively borne by the borough which ſent 
them: And they had ſo little idea of appearing as le- 
giflators, a character extremely wide of their low rank 
and condition, that no intelligence could be more dil- 
agrerable to any borough, that to find that they muſt 
elect, or to any individual than that he was elected ta 
a truit om which no profit or honour could poſſibly 
be derived: They compoſed not, properly ſpeaking, 
any eſſential part of the parliament: They ſat apart 
both from the barons and knights, who diidained to 
mix with ſuch mean perſonages: After they had given 


their conſent to the taxcs required of them, their bu- 


ftineſs being then finiſhed, they ſeparated, even though 
the. parliament ſtill continued to fit, and to canvaſs the 


* Writs were iſſued to about 120 cities and boroughs, 

+ The writs of the parliament immediately preceding re. 
main; and the return of knights is there required, but not 
a word of the boroughs: A demonſtration - that this was 
the very year in which they commenced. In the year in- 
mediately preceding, the taxes were levied by a ſeeming tree 
conſent of each particular borough, beginning with London, 
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national buſineſs: And as they all conſiſted of men 
who were real burgeſſes of the place from which they 
were ſent, the ſheriff, when he found no perſon of abi- 
lities or wealth ſufficient for the office, offen uſed the 
freedom of omitting particular boroughs in his returns; 
and as he received the thanks of the people for this in- 
dulgence, he gave no diſpleaſure to the court, who levied 
on all the boroughs, without diſtinction, the tax agreed 
to by the majority of deputies *. | | 

- The union, however, of the repreſentatives from the 
boroughs gave gradually more weight to the whole or- 
der; and it became cuſtomary for them, in return for 
the ſupplies which they granted, to prefer petitions to 
the crown for the redreſs of any particular grievance of 
which they found reaſon to complain. The more the 
king's demands multiplied, the faſter theſe petitions in- 
_ creaſed both in number and authority; and the prince 
found it difficult to refuſe men whoſe grants had ſup- 
ported his throne, and to whoſe aſſiſtance he might ſo 
ſoon be again obliged to have recourſe. The com- 
mons, however, were {ill much below the rank of le- 
giſlators f. Their petitions, though they received a 
verbal aſſent from the throne, were only the rudiments 
of laws: The judges were afterwards entruſted with 
the power of putting them into form: And the king, 
by adding to them the ſanction of his authority, and 
that ſometimes without the aſſent of the nobles, beſtowed 
validity upon them. The age did not refine ſo much 
as to perceive the danger of theſe irregularities. No 
man was diſpleaſed that the ſovereign, at the defire.of 


T here is even an inſtance in the reign of Edward III. 

when the king named all the deputies, If he fairly named 
the moſt conſiderable and creditable burgeſſes, little ex- 
ception would be taken; as their buſineſs was not to 
check the king, but to reaſon with him, and conſent. to his 
demands. It was not till the reign of Richard II. that the 
ſheriffs were deprived of the power of omutting boroughs 
at plcaſure, 

+. Sce note [D] at the end of the volume. 
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only to concern that claſs; and his predeceſſors were 
ſo near poſſeſſing the whole legiſlative power, that he 
gave no difguſt by aſſuming it in this teemingly inof- 
fenſive manner. But time and farther experience gra- 
dually opened men's eyes, and corrected theſe abuſes. 
It was found that no laws c:uld be fixed for one order 
of men, without affecting the whole; and that the force 
and efficacy of laws depended entirely on the terms em- 
ployed in wording them. The houſe of pecrs, there- 
fore, the moſt powerful order in the ſtate, with reaſon 
expected that their afſent ſhould be expreſly granted 
to all public ordinances “: And in the reign of Henry V. 
the commons required that no laws ſhould be framed 
merely apon their petitions, unleſs the ſtatutes were 
worded by themſelves, and had paſſed their houſe in the 
ferm of a bill, | 

But as the ſame cauſes which had produced a parti- 


tion of property continued ſtill to operate, the number 


of knights and lefſer barons, or what the Engliſh call 
the gentry, perpetually increaſed, and they tunk into a 
rank ftill more inferior to the great nobility. The 
equality of tenure was Joſt in the great inferiority of 
power and property; and the houſe of repreſentatives 
rom the counties was gradually ſeparated from that of 
the peers, and formed a diſtinct order in the ſtate. 
The growth of commerce meanwhile augmented the 
rivate wealth and conſideration of the burgeſſes; the 
—— demands of the crown increaſed their public 
importance; and as they reſembled the knights of ſhires 


In thoſe inſtances found in Cotton's Abridgement, 
where the king appears to anſwer of himſelf the petitions 
of the commons, he probably exerted no more than rhat 
power which was long inherent in the crown, of regulat- 


ing matters by royal edicts or proclamations. But no du- 


rable or general ſtatute ſeems ever to have been made by the 
king from the petition of the commons alone, without the 
aſſent of the peers, It is more likely that the peers alone, 


Without the commons, would enact ſtatutes. 
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in one material eircumſtance, that of repreſenting par- 
ticular bodies of men; it no longer appeared unſuitable 
to unite them together in the ſame houſe, and to con- 
found their rights and privileges“. Thus the third 
eſtate, that of the commons, reached at laſt its preſent” 
form; and as the country gentlemen m2dc thencetor- 

wards no ſcruple of appearing as deputies from the 
boroughs, the diſtinction between the members was en- 
tirely jolt, and the lower houſe acquired thence a great 
acceſſion 'of weight and importance in the kingdom. 
Still, however, the office of this eſtate was very dif- 
| end from that which it has ſince exercited with ſo 
much advantage to the public, Inſtead of checking 
and controlling the authority of the king, they were 
naturally induced to adhere to him as the great fountain 
of law and juſtice, and to ſupport him againft the power 
of the ariſtocracy, which at once was the ſource of op- 
preſſion to themſelves, and diſturbed him in the execu- 
tion of the laws. Fhe king in his tun gave coun- 
tenance to an order of men, ſo uleful and fo little 
dangerous: The peers alio were obliged io pay them 
ſome conſideration: And by this means the third eſtate, 
formerly ſo abject in England, as well as in all other 
European nations, roſe by flow degrees to ther preſent 
importance; and in their progreſs made arts and com- 
merce, the neceliaty attendants of liberty and equality, 
flaurith in the kingdom . 

What fulkciently proves that the commencement of 
the houſe of burgeſſes, who are the true commons, was 
not an affair of chance, but aroſe from the necetlities of- 
the preſent ſituation, is, that Edward at the very fame 
time ſummoned deputies from the interior clergy, the 
firit that ever met in England, and he required them to 
impoie taxes on their conttituents for the public lervice, 
Formeriy the eccichaſtical bencfices bore ne part ct the 
burddeus of the ſtate: The pope, indeed, of late had 
otten levied impolitions upon them: He had ſometimes 

* See note [E] at the end of the volume, 
+ Sec note E at the end af the volume. 
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granted this power to the ſovereign: The king himſelf 
had in the preceding year exacted, by menaces and vio- 
lence, a very grievous tax of half the revenues of the 
clergy : But as this precedent was dangerous, and could 
not eaſily be repeated in a government which required 
the conſent of the ſubje& to any extraordinary reſolu- 
tion, Edward found it more prudent to aſſemble a lower 
houſe of convocation, to lay before them his neceſſities, 
and to aſk ſoine ſupply. But on this occaſion he met 
with difficulties, Whether that the clergy thought 
themſelves the moſt independent body in the kingdom, 
or were diſguſted by the former exorbitant impoſitions, 
they abſolutely refuſed their aſſent to the king's demand 
of a fifth of their moveables; and it was not till a ſecond 
meeting that, on their perſiſting in this refuſal, he was 
willing to accept of a tenth. The barons and knights 
granted him, without heſitation, an eleventh ; the bur- 
geſſes a teventh. But the clergy ſtill ſcrupled to meet 
on the king's writ, leſt by ſuch an inſtance of obedience 
they ſhould ſeem to acknowledge the authority of the 
temporal power: And this compromiſe was at laſt fallen 
upon, that the king ſhould ifſue his writ to the arch- 
biſhop ; and that the archbiſhop ſhould, in conſequence 
of it, ſummon the clergy, who, as they then appeared to 
obey their ſpiritual] ſuperior, no longer heſitated to meet 
in convocation, This expedient, however, was tlie 
cauſe why the eccleſiaſtics were ſeparated into two houſes 
of convocation under their ſeveral archbiſhops, and form- 
ed not one eſtate, as in other countries of Europe; which 
was at firſt the king's intention. We now return to the 
courſe of our narration. 

Edward, conſcious of the reaſons of diſguſt which he 
had given to the king of Scots, informed of the diſpoſi- 
tions of that people, and expecting the molt violent ef- 
fects of their reſentment, which he knew he had fo well 
merited ; employed the ſupplies granted him by his peo- 
ple, in making preparations againſt the hoſtilities of his 
northern neighbour. When in this ſituation, he received 
intelligence of the treaty ſecretly concluded between John 
and Philip; and though uneaſy at this concurrence of a 
| French 
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Freneh and Scottiſh war, he reſolved not to encourage 
his enemies by a puſillanimous behaviour, or by yield 
ing to their united efforts. (1296.) He ſummoned 
John to perform the duty of a vaſſal, and to fend him a 
lupply of forces againſt an invaſion from France, with 
which he was then threatened : He next required that 
the fortreſſes of Berwic, Jedborough, and Roxborough, 
ſhould be put into his hands as a ſecurity during the 
war: He cited John to appear in an Englith parliament 
to be held at Newcaſtle: And when none of thele ſuc- 
ceſſive demands were complied with, he marched north- 
ward with numerous forces, 30,000 foot and 49500 
horſe, to chaſtiſe his rebellious vaſſal. The Scottiſh na- 
tion, who had little reliance on the vigour and abilities 
of their prince, aſſigned him a council of twelve noble- 
men, in whoſe hands the ſovereignty was really lodged, 
and who put the country in the beſt poſture of which the 
preſent diſtractions would admit. A great army, com- 
poled of 40,000 infantry, though ſupported only by 500 
cavalry, advanced to the frontiers ; and after a fruitleſs 
attempt upon Carlifle, marched eaſtwards to defend thoſe 
provinces which Edward was preparing to attack. But 
ſlome of the molt conſiderable of the Scottiſh nobles, 
Robert Bruce, the father and ſon, the earls of March 
and Angus, prognoſticating the ruin of their country, 
from the concurrence of inteſtine diviſions and a foreign 
invaſion, endeavoured here to ingratiate themſelves with 
Edward, by an early ſubmiſſion; and the king, en- 
couraged by this favourable incident, led his army into 
the enemies country, and croſſed the Tweed (28th March) 
without oppoſition at Colditream. He then received a 
meſlage from John, by which that prince, having now 
procured for himſelf and his nation pope Celeſtine's dif- 
penſation from former oaths, renounced the homage 
which had been done to England, and fet Edward at 
defniance, This bravado was but ill ſupported by the 
military operations of the Scots. Berwic was already 
taken by affault: Sir William Douglas, the governor, 
was made pritoner : Above 7000 of the gartifun were 
put to the word: And Edward, elated by this great 

| adyantage, 
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advantage, deſpatched earl Warenne with 12,000 men, 
to Jay tiege to Dunbar, which was defended by the 
flower of the Scottiſh nobility. 7 

The Scots, ſenſible of the importance of this place, 
which, if taken, laid the whole country open to the ene- 
my, advanced with their main army, under the command 
of the earls of Buchan, Lenox, ard Marre, in order to 
relieve it. Warenne, not diſmayed at the great ſuperio- 
rity of their number, marched out to give them battle. 
He attacked them with vigour (27th April); and as 
undiſciplined troops, when numerous, are but the more 
expoſed to a panic upon any alarm, he ſoon threw them 
into confuſion, and chaſed them off the field with great 
ſlaughter. The loſs of the Scots is ſaid to have amount- 
ed to 20,000 men: The caſtle of Dunbar, with all its 
garriſon, ſurrendered next day to Edward, who, after 


the battle, had brought up the main body of the Eng- 
liſh, and who now proceeded with an aſſured confidence 


of ſucceſs. The caſtle of Roxborough was yielded by 
James ſteward of Scotland; and that nobleman, from 


whom 1s deſcended the royal family of Stuart, was again 


obliged to ſwear fealty to Edward. After a feeble re- 
ſiſtance, the caſtles of Edinburgh and Stirling opened 
their gates to the enemy. All the ſouthern parts were 
inſtantly ſubdued by the Engliſh ; and, to enable them 
the better to reduce the northern, whoſe inacceſſible ſitu- 


ation ſeemed to give them ſome more ſecurity, Edward 


ſent for a ſtrong reinforcement of Welſh and Iriſh, who, 
being accuſtomed to a deſultory kind of war, were the 
beſt fitted to purſue the fugitive Scots into the receſſes 
of their lakes and mountains. But the ſpirit of the na- 
tion was already broken by their misfortunes ; and the 
feeble and timid Baliol, diſcontented with his own ſub- 
jects, and overawed by the Engliſh, abandoned all thoſe 
reſources which his people might yet have poſſeſſed in 
this extremity. He haſtened to make his ſubmiſſions to 
Edward; he expreſſed the deepeſt penitence for his diſ- 
loyalty to his liege lord ; and he made a ſolemn and ir- 
xevocable reſignation of his crown into the hands of that 
monarch, Edward marched northwards to Aberdeen 

and 
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and Elgin, without meeting an enemy: No Scotchman 


approached him but to pay him ſubmiſſion and do him 
homage : Even the turbulent Highlanders, ever refractory 


to their own princes, and averſe to the reſtraint of laws, 
endeavoured to prevent the devaſtation of their country, 
by giving him early proofs of obedience : And Edward, 
having brought the whole kingdom to a ſeeming ſtate of 
tranquillity, returned to the ſouth with his army. There 
was a ſtone, to which the popular ſaperſtition of the 
Scots paid the higheſt veneration: All their kings were 
ſeated on it, when they received the rite of inaugura- 


tion: An ancient tradition aſſured them, that, wherever 


this ſtone was placed, their nation ſhould aiways govern : - 
And it was carefully preſerved at Scone, as the true pal- 
ladium of their monarchy, and their ultimate reſource 
amidſt all their misfortunes. Edward got poſſeſon of 


it; and carried it with him to England. He gave or- 
ders to deſtroy the records, and all thoſe monuments of 
antiquity, which might preſerve the memory of the in- 
dependence of the kingdom, and refute the Engliſh 
claims of ſuperiority. The Scots pretend, that he allo 


deſtroyed all the annals preſerved in their eonvents: 


But it is not probable, that a nation, ſo rude and un- 
poliſhed, ſhould be poſſeſſed of any hiſtory which de- 
ſerves much to be regretted. The great ſeal of Baliol 


was broken; and that prince himſelf was carried pri- 
ſoner to London, and committed to cuſtody in the 


Tower. Two years after, he was reſtored to liberty, 
fubmitted to a voluntary baniſhment in France; where, 
without making any farther attempts for the recovery of 


his royalty, he died in a private ſtation. Earl Wa- 


renne was left governor of Scotiand : Engliſhmen were 
entruſted with the chief offices: And Edward, flattering 
himſelf that he had attained the end of ail his wiſhes, 
and that the numerous acts of fraud and violence, which 


he had practiſed againſt Scotland, had terminated in the 


fi nal reduction of that kingdom, returned with his victo- 
rious army into England. | 
An attempt, which he made about the ſame time, far 


the recovery of Guienne, was not equally ſucceſsful - 
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He ſent thither an army of 7000 men, under the com- 
mand of his brother the earl of Lancaſter. That prince 
gained at firſt ſome advantages over the French at Bour- 
deaux; but he was foon after ſeized with a diftemper, of 
which he died at Bayonne, The command devolved on 
the earl of Lincoln, who was not able to perform any 
thing conſiderable during the reſt of the campaign. 

But the active and ambitious ſpirit of Edward, while 


Bis conqueſts brought ſuch conſiderable acceſſions to 
tne Engliſh monarchy, could not be ſatisfied, ſo long 


as Guienne, the ancient patrimony of his fam ly, was 
wreſtcd trom him by the diſhoneſt artifices of the French 
monarch. Finding that the diſtance of that province 
rendered all his efforts againſt it feeble and uncertain, 
he purpoſed to attack France in a quarter where the ap- 
peared more vulnerable; and with this view he married 
His daughter Elizabeth to John earl of Holland, and 
at the fame time contracted an alliance with Guy earl 
of Flanders, ſtipulated to pay him the ſum of 7 5,000 - 
Pounds, and projected an invaſion, with their united 
forces, upon Philip, their common enemy. He hoped 
that, wiien he himiclt, at the head of the Engliſh, Fle- 
miſh, and Dutch armies, reinforced by his German allies, 
to r ae he had promited or remitted conſiderable jlums, 
ſhould enter the frontiers of France, and threaten the 
capital itſelf, Philip would at laſt be obliged to relin- 
quiſh his acquiſitions, and purchaſe peace by the reſtitu- 
tion of Guienne. But in order to ſet this great machine 
in movement, conſiderable fupplies were requiſite from 
the parliament; and Edward, without much difficulty, 
obtained from the barons and knights a new grant of a 

twelfth of all their moveables, and from the boroughs, 
that of an eighth. The great and almoſt unlimited 
power of the king over the latter, enabled him to throw 
the heavier part of the burden on them; and the pre- 
judices which he ſeems always to have entertained againſt 
the church, on account of the former zeal of the clergy 
for the Nlountfort faction, made him reſolve to load 
them with ſtili more confiderable impolitions, and he 


required of them a fifth of their moveables, But he 
| | here 
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here met with an oppoſition, which for ſome time diſ- 

concerted all his meatures, and engaged him in enter- 

alas, that were ſomewhat dangerous to him; and would 
ave proved fatal to any of his predeceſſors. 

Boniface VIII. Who had ſucceeded Celeſtine in the 
Papal throne, was a man of the moft lofty and enter- 
prifing ſpirit ; and, though not endowed with that ſeve- 
rity of manners which commonly accompanies ambition 
in men of his order, he was determined to carry the au- 
thority of the tiara, and his dominion over the temporal 
power, to as great a height as it had ever attained in any 
former period. Senſible that his immediate predeceſſors, 
by opprefling the church in every province of Chriſten- 
dom, had extremely alienated the affections of the cler- 
gy, and had afforded the civil magiſtrate a pretence for 
laying like impoſitions on eccleſiaſtical revenues, he at- 
tempted to reſume the former {ſtation of the {overe'gn 
pontiff, and to eſtabliſh himſelf as the common protector 
of the ſpiritual order againſt all invaders. For this pur- 
pole, he iſſued very early in his pontificate a general 
bull, prohibiting all princes from levying, without his 
conlent, any taxes upon the clergy, and all clergymen 
from ſubmitting to ſuch impoſitions; and he threatened 
both of them with rhe penalties of excommunication in caſe 
of diſobedience. This important edict is ſaid to have been 
procured by the ſolicitation of Robert de Winchelſey 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, who intended to employ 1t 
as a rampart againſt the violent extortions which the 
church had felt from Edward, and the {till greater, which 
that prince's multiplied neceſſities gave them reaſen to ap- 


prehend. When a demand, therefore, was made on the 


clergy of a fifth of their moveables, a tax which was 
probably much more grievous than a fifth of their reve- 
nue, as their lands were moſtly ſtocked with their cattle, 
and cultivated by their villains; the clergy took ſhelter 
under the bull of pope Boniface, and pleaded conſcience 
in refuling compliance. I he king came not immediately 
to extremities on this repulſe; but, after locking up all 


their granaries and barns, and prohibiting all rent to 


be paid them, he appointed a new fynod, to confer with 
VOL. III. os | him 
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him upon his demand. The primate, not diſmayed by 
theſe proofs of Edward's reſolution, here plainly told 
him, that the clergy owed obedience to two ſovereigns, 
their ſpiritual and their temporal ; but their daty bound 
them to a much ſtricter attachment to the former than 
to the latter: They could not comply with his com- 
mands (for ſuch, in ſome meaſure, the requeſts. of the 
crown were then deemed}, in contradiction to the expreſs 
prohibition of the ſovereign pontiff. 

(1297.) The clergy had ſeen, in many inſtances, that 
Edward paid little regard to thoſe numerous privileges, 
on which they ſet ſo high a value. He had formerly 
ſeized, in an arbitrary manner, all the money and plate 
belonging to the churches and convents, and had ap- 
plicd them to the public ſervice ; and they could not but 
expect more violent treatment on this ſharp refuſal, 
grounded on ſuch dangerous principles. Inſtead of ap- 
plying to the pope for a relaxation of his bull, he re- 
ſolved immediately to employ the power in his hands; 
and he told the eccleſiaſties, that, fince they refuſed to 
fupport the civil government, they were unworthy te re- 
ceive any benefit from it; and he would accordingly 
put them out of the protection of the laws. This vigor- 
ous meaſure was immediately carried into execution. 
Orders were iſſued to the judges to receive no cauſe 
brought before them by the clergy; to hear and decide 
all cauſes in which they were defendants: To do every 
man juſtice againſt them; to do them juſtice againſt no 
body. The eccleſraſties ſoon found themſelves in the 
moſt miſerable ſituation imaginable. They could not 
remain in their own houſes or convents for want of 
ſubſiſtence: If they went abroad in queſt of maintenance, 
they werediſmounted, robbed of their horſes and clothes, 
abuſed by every ruffian, and no redreſs could be obtain- 
ed by them for the moſt violent injury. The primate 
himſelf was attacked on the highway, was ftripped of 
his equipage and furniture, and was at laſt reduced to 
board himſelf, with a fingie ſervant, in the houſe of a 
country clergyman. The king, meanwhile, remained 
an indifferent ſpæctator of all theiz violences; and, with- 

4 | OUT 


out employing his officers in committing any immediate 
injury on the prieſts, which might have appeared invi- 
dious and oppreſſive, he took ample vengeance on them 
for their obitinate refuſal of his 3 Though the 
archbiſhop iſſued a general ſentence of excommunication 
againſt * attacked the perſons or property of ec- 
cleſiaſtics, it was not regarded: While Edward enjoyed 
the ſatisfaction of ſeeing the people become the voluntary 
inſtruments of his juſtice againſt them, and enure them- 
ſelves to throw off that reſpect for the ſacred order, by 
which they had ſo long been overawed and governed. 
The ſpirits of the clergy were at laſt broken by this 
harſh treatment. Beſides that the whole province of 

York, which lay neareſt the danger that ſtill hung over 
them from the Scots, voluntarily, trom the firſt, voted a 
fifth of their moveables ; the biſhops of Saliſbury, Ely, 
and ſome others, made a compolition for .the ſecular 
clergy within their dioceſes; and they agreed not to pay 
the fifth, which would have been an act of diſobedience 
to Bonitace's bull, but to depofite a ſum equivalent in 
tome church appointed them ; whence it was taken by 
the king's officers. Many. particular convents and 
clergymen made payment of a like ſum, and received the 
King's protection. Thoſe who had not ready money, 
entered into recognizances for the payment. And there 
was ſcarcely found one eccleſiaſtie in the kingdom, who 
ſeemed willing to ſuffer, for the ſake of religious privi- 
Teges, this new ſpecies of martyrdom, the moſt tedious 
and languiſhing of any, the moſt mortifying to ſpiritual 
pride, and not rewarded by that crown of glory, which 
the church holds up, with ſuch oftentation, to her de- 
roted adherents. 

But as the money granted by parliament, though con- 
ſiderable, was not fufficient to ſupply the king's neceſſi- 
zies, and that levied by compoſitions with the clergy 
came in ſlowly, Edward was obliged, for the obtaining 
of farther ſupply, to exert his arbitrary power, and to 
lay an oppreſſive hand on all orders of men in the king- 
dom. He limited the merchants in the quantity of wool 
allowed to be exported; and at the ſame time forced 
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them to pay him a duty of forty ſhillings a ſack, which 
was computed to be above the third ot the value. He 
ſeized all the reſt of the wool, as well as all the leather 
of the kingdom, into his hands, and diſpoſed of theſe 
commodities for his own, benefit: He required the 
ſheriffs of each county to ſupply him with 2000 quarters 
of wheat, and as many ot oats, which he permitted 
them to ſeize wherever they could find them : The 
cattle and other commodities neceſſary tor ſupplying his 
army were laid hold of without the conſent of the 
owners : And though he promited to pay afterwards the 
equivalent of all thele goods, men ſaw but little proba- 
bility that a prince, who ſubmitted ſo litile to the 
limitations of law, could ever, amidſt his multiplied 
neceſlities, be reduced to a ſtrict obſervance of his 
engagements. He ſhowed, at the ſame time, an equal 
diſregard to the principles of the feudal law, by which 
all the lands of his kingdom were held: In order to 
increaſe his army, and enable him to ſupport that great 
effort which he intended to make againſt France, he 
required the aitendance of every proprietor of land 
pollefled of twenty pounds a year, even though he held 
not of the crown, and was not obliged by his: tenure to 
perform any ſuch ſervice. | 

Theſe acts of violence and of arbitrary power, not- 
withſtanding the great perional regard generally borne 
to the king, bred murmurs in every order of men; and 
it was not long ere ſome of the great nobility, jealous 
of their own privileges as well as of national liberty, 
gave countenance and authority to theſe complaints. 
Edward aſſembled on the ſea-coaſt an army, which he 


purpoſed to fend over to Galcony, while he himſelf 


ſhould in perſon make an impreſſion on the fide cf 
Flanders; and he intended to put theſe forces under the 
command of Humphrey Bohun earl of Hereford, the 
conſtable, and Roger Bigod earl of Norfolk, the mare- 
{chal of England. But theſe two powerful earls refuſed 
to execute his commands, and affirmed, that they were 


only obliged by their office to attend his perſon in the 


wars. A violent altercation enſued z_ and the king, in 
| the 
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the height of his paſſion, addreſſing himſelf to the con- 
ſtable, exclaimed, Sir earl, by God, you ſhall ether go 
or hang. By God, fir king, replied Heretord, I will 
neither go nor hang. And he immediately departed, 
with the mareſchal, and above thirty other conſiderable 
barons. G | 

Upon this oppoſition, the king laid aſide the project 
of an expedition againſt Guienne; and aſſembled the 
forces which he himſelf purpoſed to tranſport into 
Flanders. But the two earls, irritated in the conteft 
and elated by impunity, pretending that none of their 
anceſtors had ever ſerved in that country, refuſed to 

rform the duty of their office in muſtering the army. 
The king, now finding it adviſable to proceed with 
moderation, inſtead of attainting the earls, who poſſeſſed 
their dignities by hereditary right, appointed Thomas 
de Berkeley, and Geoffrey de Geyneville, to act, in that 
emergence, as conſtable and mareſchal. He endeavoured 
to reconcile himſelf with the church; took the primate 
again into favcur; made him, in conjunction with 
Reginald de Grey, tutor to the prince, whom he in- 
tended to appoint guardian of the kingdom during his 
abſence; and he even aſſembled a great number of the 
nobility in Wettminſter-hall, to whom he deigned to 
make an apology for his paſt conduct. He pleaded the 
urgent neceſſities of the crown; his extreme want of 
money; his engagements from honour as well as intereſt 
ro ſupport his foreign allies : And he promiſed, if ever 
he returned in ſafety, to redreſs all their grievances, to 
reſtore the execution of the laws, and to make all his 
ſubjects compenſation for the loſſes which they had ſuſ- 
tained. Meanwhile, he begged them to ſuſpend their 
animoſities; to judge of him by his future conduct, of 
which, he boped, he ſhould be more maſter ; to remain 
faithful to his government, or, if he periſhed in the 
preſent war, to preſerve their allegiance to his ſon and 
ſucceſſor. 

There were certainly, from the concurrence of diſ- 
contents among the great, and grievances of the people, 
materials ſufficlent in any other period to have kindled 
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a civil war in England : But the vigour and abilities of 
Edward kept every one in awe; and his dexterity, in 
ſtopping on the brink of danger, and retracting the 


mealures to which he had been puſhed by his violent 


temper and arbitrary principles, ſaved the nation from 
ſo great a calamity. The two great earls dared not to 
break out into open violence: They proceeded no 
farther than framing a remonſtrance, which was de- 
livered to the king at Winchelſea, when he was ready 
to embark for Flanders. They there complained of 
the violations of the great charter and that of foreſts ; 


the violent ſeizures of corn, leather, cattle, and above 


all, of wool, a commodity which they affirmed to be 
equal in value to half the lands of the kingdom ; the 
arbitrary impoſition of forty ſhillings a ſack on the 
ſmall quantity of wool allowed to be exported by the 
merchants ; and they claimed an immediate redreſs of 
all theſe grievances. The king told them, that the 
greater parts of his council were now at a diſtance, and 
without their advice he could not deliberate on meaſures 
of ſo great importance. 

But the conſtable and mareſchal, with the barons of 
their party, reſolved to take advantage of Edward's 
abſence, and to obtain an explicit aſſent to their de- 
mands. When ſummoned to attend the parliament at 
London, they came with a great body of cavalry and 


infantry ; and before they would enter the city, required 


that the gates ſhould be put into their cuſtody. The 
primate, who ſecretly favoured all their pretenſions, 
adviſed the council to comply; and thus they became 
matters both of the young prince and of the reſolutions 
of parliament. Their demands, however, were mo- 
derate; and ſuch as ſufficiently juſtify the purity of 
their intentions in all their paſt meaſures : They only 
required, that the two charters ſhould receive a ſolemn 
confirmation; that a clauſe ſhould be added to ſecure 
the nation for ever againſt all impoſitions and taxes 
without conſent of parliament; and that they them- 
ſelves, and their adherents, who had refuſed to attend 
the king into Flanders, ſhould be pardoned for the 
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effence, and fhould be again received into favour, 
The prince of Wales and his council aſſented to theſe 
terms ; and the charters were ſent over to the king in 
Flanders, to be there confirmed by him. Edward felt 
| the utmoſt reluctance to this meaſure, which, he ap- 
prehended, would fer the future impoſe fetters on his 
conduct, and ſet limits to his lawleſs authority. On 
various pretences he delayed three days giving any 
anſwer to the deputies ; and when the pernicious con- 
ſequences of his refuſal were repreſented to him, he was 
| at laſt obliged, after many internal ſtruggles, to affix 
| his ſeal to the charters, as alſo to the clauſe that be- 
raved him of the power, which he had hitherto aſſumed, 
of impoſing arbitrary taxes upon the people. ; 
That we may finiſh at once this intereſting tranſaction 
concerning the ſettlement of the charters, we ſhall 
briefly mention the ſubſequent events which relate to it, 
The conſtable and mareſchal, informed of the king's 
compliance, were ſatisfied; and not only ceaſed from 
diſturbing the government, but aſſiſted the regency with 
their power againſt the Scots, who had riſen in arms, 
and had thrown off the yoke of England. But being 
ſenſible that the ſmalleſt pretence would ſufhce to make 
Edward retract theſe deteſted Jaws, which, though they | 
had often received the ſanction both of king and parlia- i 
ment, and had been acknowledged during three reigns, 
were never yet deemed to have ſufficient validity; they 
| inſiſted, that he ſhould again confirm them on his return | 
to England, and ſhould thereby renounce all plea which 
he might derive from his reſiding in a foreign country, 
- when he formerly affixed his ſeal to them. It appeared j 
that they judged aright of Edward's character and N 
| intentions: He delayed his confirmation as long as 
poſſible; and when the fear of worſe conſequences 


obliged him again to comply, he expreſsly added a 

falvo for his royal dignity or prerogative, which in effect 
enervated the whole force of the charters. The two 

earls and their adherents left the parliament in diſguſt ; 

| and the king was conſtrained, on a future occafion, ta 
£ grant to the people, without apy ſubterfuge, a pure and 
abſolute 
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abſolute confirmation of thoſe laws, which were fo 
much the object of their paſſionate affection. Even 
farther ſecurities were then provided for the eſtabliſhment 
of national privileges. Three knights were appointed 
to be choſen in each county, and were inveſted with the 
power of puniſhing, by fine and impriſonment, every 
tranſgreſſion or violation of the charters ; A precaution 
which, though it was ſoon diſuſed, as encroaching too 
much on royal prerogative, proves the attachment which 
the Engliſh, in that age, bore to liberty, and their 
well-grounded jealouſy of the arbitrary diſpoſition of 
Edward. 

The work, however, was not yet entirely finiſhed and 
complete. In order to execute the leſſer charter, it was 
requiſite, by new perambulations, to {et bounds to the 
royal foreſts, and to diſafforeſt all land which former 
encroachments had comprehended within their limits. 
Edward diſcovered the f:me reluctance to comply with 
this equitable demand ; and it was not till after many 
delays on his part, and many ſolicitations and requeſts, 
and even menaces of war and violence“ on the part of 
the barons, that the perambulations were made, and 
exact boundaries fixed, by a jury in each county, to 
the exrent of his foreſts. Had not his ambitious and 
active temper raiſed him ſo many foreign enemies, and 
obliged him to have recourſe fo often to the aſſiſtance 
of his ſubjects, it is not likely that thoſe conceſſions 
could ever have been extorted from him. 

But while the people, after ſo many ſucceſsful ſtrug- 
cles, deemed themſelves happy in the ſecure poſſeſſion 
of their privileges, they were ſurpriſed in 1305 to find 
that Edward had ſecretly applied to Rome, and had 
procured, from that mercenary court, an abſolution 


* Walſing. p. 80. We are told by Tyrrell, from the 


chronicle of St. Albans, that the barons, not content with 


the execution of the charter of foreſts, demanded of Ed. ard 


as high terms as had been impoſed on his father by the 
ear] of Leiceſter : But no other hiftorian mentions this 
Patticular, 


from 


— 
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from all the oaths and engagements, which he had fe 
often reiterated, to obſerve both the charters. There 
are ſome hiſtorians ſo credulous as to imagine, that this 
perilous ſtep was taken by him for no other purpoſe 
than to acquire the merit of granting a new confirmation 
of the charters, as he did ſoon after; and a confirmation 
ſo much the more unqueſtionable, as it could never 
after be invalidated by his ſucceſſors, on pretence of 
any force or violence which had been impoſed upon 
him. But beſides that this might have been done with 
a better grace, if he had never applied for any ſuch 
abſolution, the whole tenor of his conduct proves him 
to be little ſuſceptible of ſuch refinements in patriotiſm; 
and this very deed itſelf, in Which he anew confirmed 
the charters, carries on the face of it a very oppoſite 
preſumption. Though he ratified the charters in ge- 
neral, he ſtill took advantage of the papal bull ſo far as 
to invalidate the late perambulations of the foreſts, 
which had been made with ſuch care and attention, and 
to reſerve to himſelf the power, in cafe of favourable 
incidents, to extend as much as formerly thoſe arbitrary 
zuriſdictions. If the power was not in fact made uſe 
of, we can only conclude that the favourable incidents 
did not offer. | 5 
Thus, after the conteſts of near a whole century, 
and theſe ever accompanied with violent jealouſies, often 


with public convulſions, the Great Charter was finally 
eltabliſned; and the Engliſh nation have the honour of 


extorting, by their perſeverance, this conceſſion from 
the ableſt, the moſt warlike, and the moſt ambitious of 
all their princes *. It is computed, that above thirty 
confirmations of the charter were at different times 
required of ſeveral kings, and granted by them, in full 


* It muſt, however, bg remarked, that the king never 
forgave the chief actors in this tranſaction ; and he found 
means afterwards to oblige both the conſtable and maretchal 
to reſign their offices into his hands. Ihe former received 


a new grant of it: But the office of mareſchal was given to 


Thomas of Brotherton, the king's ſecond ſon, 
paxlia · 
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parhament 3 a precaution which, while it diſcovers 


ſome ignorance of the true nature of law and govern- 
ment, proves a laudable jealouſy of national privileges 


in the people, and an extreme anxiety leſt contrary 
precedents ſhould ever be pleaded as an authority for 
infringing them. Accordingly we find, that, though 
arbitrary practices often prevailed, and were even able 
to eſtabliſh themſelves into ſettled cuſtoms, the validity 
of the Great Charter was never afterwards formally 
diſputed ; and that grant was ſtill regarded as the baſis 
of Engliſh government, and the ſure rule by which the 
authority of every cuſtom was to be tried and canvaſſed. 
The juriſdiction of the Star-chamber, martial law, im- 
priſonment by warrants from the privy council, and 
other practices of a like nature, though eſtabliſhed for 
ſeveral centuries, were ſcarcely ever allowed by the 
Engliſh to be parts of their conſtitution: The affection 
of the nation for liberty ſtil! prevailed over all precedent, 
and even all political reaſoning : The exerciſe of theſe 
powers, after being long the ſource of fecret murmurs 
among the people, was, in fulnefs of time, ſolemnly 
aboliſhed, as illegal, at leaſt as oppreſſive, by the whole 
legiſlative authority. 


To return to the period from which this account of 


the charters has led us: Though the king's impatience 
to appear at the head of his armies in Flanders made 
him overlook all confiderations, either of domeſtic 
diſcontents or of commotions among the Scots; his 
embarkation had been ſo long retarded by the various 
obſtructions thrown in his way, that he loſt the proper 
Jeaſon for action, and after his arrival made no progreſs 
againit the enemy, The king of France, taking ad- 
vantage of his abſence, had broken into the Low 
Countries ; had defeated the Flemings in the battle of 
Furnes ; had made himſelf maſter of Lifle, St, Omer, 
Courtrai, and Ypres ; and ſeemed in a ſituation to take 
full vengeance on the earl of Flanders, his rebellious 
vailal. But Edward, ſeconded by an Engliſh army of 
go, ooo men (for this is the number aſſigned by hifto- 
rians), was able to ſtop the carcer of his victories; and 
5 | | Philip, 
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Philip, finding all the weak reſources of his kingdom 
already exhauſted, began to dread à reverſe of fortune, 
and to apprehend an invaſion on France itſelf. The 
king of Engiand, on the other hand, diſappointed of 
aſſiſtance from Adolph king of the Romans, which he 
had purchaſed at a very high price, and finding many 
urgent calls for his preſence in England, was deſirous 
of ending, on any honourable terms, a war which 
ſerved only to divert his force from the execution of 
more important projects. This diſpoſition in both 
monarchs ſoon produced a ceſſation of hoftilities for 
two years; and engaged them to ſubmit their differences 
to the arbitration of pope Boniface. 
(1298.) Boniface was among the laſt of the ſovereign 
ntifts that exerciſed an authority over the temporal ju- 
riſdiction of princes ; and theſe exorbitant pretenſions, 
which he had been tempted to aſſume from the ſuc- 
ceſsful example of his predeceſſors, but of which the 
ſeaſon was now paſt, involved him in ſo many cala- 
mities, and were attended with ſo unfortunate a ca- 
taſtrophe, that they have been ſecretly abandoned, 
though never openly relinquiſhed, by his ſucceſſors in 
the apoſtolic chair. Edward and Philip, equally jea- 
Icus of papal claims, took care to inſert in their re- 
ference, that Boniface was made judge of the difference 
by their conſent, as a private perſon, not by any right 
of his pontificate; and the pope, without ſeeming to be 
offended at this mortifying clauſe, proceeded to give a 
ſentence between them, in which they both acquieſced, 
He brought them to agree that their unjon ſhould be 
cemented by a double marriage; that of Edward him 
ſelf, who was now a widower, with Margaret, Philip's 
ſiſter, and that of the prince of Wales with Iſabella, 
daughter of that monarch. Philip was likewiſe willing 
to reſtore Guienne to the Engliſh, which he had in- 
deed no good pretence to detain; but he inſiſted that 
the Scots, and their king John Baliol, ſhould, as his 
allies, be comprehended in the treaty, and ſhould be 
reſtored to their liberty. The difference, after ſeveral 
diſputes, was compromiſed, by their making — ſa- 
| | Crinces 
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crifices to each other. Edward agreed to abandon his 
ally the earl of Flanders, on condition that Philip ſhould 
treat in like manner his ally the king of Scots. The 
proſpect of conquering theſe two countries, whoſe ſitua- 
tion made them ſo commodions an acquiſition to the 
reſpective kingdoms, prevailed over all other conſider- 
ations ; and though they were both finally diſappointed 
in their hopes, their conduct was very reconcileable to 
the principles of an interetted policy. This was the 
firſt ſpecimen which the Scots had of the French al- 
liance, and which was exactly conformable to what a 
tmaller power muſt always expect, when it blindly at- 


taches itſelf to the will and fortunes of a greater. That 


unhappy people, now engaged in a brave though un- 
equal conteit for their liberties, were totally abandoned 
by the ally in whom they repoſed their final contidence, 
to the will of an imperious conqueror. 

Though England as well as other European coun- 
tries was, in its ancient itate, very ill qualified for mak- 
ing, and (till worle for maintaining, conqueſts, Scot- 
land was ſo much inferior in its internal force, and 


was ſo ill ſituated for receiving foreign ſuccours, that 


it is no wonder Edward, an ambitious monarch, ſhould 
have caſt his eye on ſo tempting an acquiſition, which 
brought both ſecurity and greatneſs to his native coun- 
try. But the initruments whom he employed to main- 
tain his dominion over the northern kingdom were 
not happily choſen; and acted not with che requiſite 
prudence and moderation in reconciling the Scottiſh 
nation to a yoke which they bore with ſuch extreme re- 
luctance. Warenne, retiring into England on account 
of his bad ſtate of health, left the adminiſtration en- 
tirely in the hands of Ormeſby, who was appointed 
juſticiary of Scotland, and Creſſingham, who bore the 
office of treaſurer ; and a finall military force remained 
to ſecure the precarious authority of thole miniſters, 
The latter had no other object than the amaſſing of 
money by rapine and injuſtice: The former diſtin— 
guilhed himſelf by the rigour and ſeverity of his tem- 
per: And both of them treating the Scots as a con- 
1 e | | quered 
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quered people, made them ſenſible too early of the 
gricvous ſervitude into which they had fallen. As 
Edward required that all the proprietors of land ſhould 
{wear fealty to him; every one who refuſed or delayed 
giving this teſtimony oßfdubmiſſion, was outlawed and 
impriſoned, and punifhed without mercy ; and the 
braveſt and moſt generous ſpirits of the nation were 
thus exaſperated to the highett degree againſt the Eng- 
Ii government. | 

There was orfe William Wallace, of a ſmall for- 
tune, but deſcended of an ancient family in the weſt of 
Scotland, whoſe courage prompted him to undertake, 
and enabled him finally to accompliſh, the deſperate at- 
tempt of delivering his native country from the do- 
minion of foreigners. This man, whoſe valorous ex- 
ploits are the object of juſt admiration, but have been 
much exaggerated by the traditions of his countrymen, 
had been provoked by the inſolence of an Engliſh of- 
ficer to put him to death; and finding himſelf obnox- 
ious on that account to the ſeverity of the adminiſtra- 
tion, he fled into the woods, and offered himſelf as 
a leader to all thoſe whom their crimes, or bad fortune, 
or avowed hatred of the Engliſh, had reduced to a like 
neceſſity. He was endowed with gigantic force of 
body, with heroic courage of mind, with difintereſted 
magnanimity, with incredible patience, and ability to bear 
hunger, fatigue, and all the ſeverities of the ſeaſons; 
and he ſoon acquired, among thoſe deſperate fugitives, 
that authority to which his virtues ſo juſtly entitled him. 
Beginning with ſmall attempts, in which he was al- 
ways ſucceſsful, he gradually proceeded to more mo- 
mentous enterpriſes; and he diſcovered equal caution 
in ſecuring his. followers, and valour in annoying 'the 
enemy. By his knowledge of the country he was 
enabled, when purſued, to enſure a retreat among the 
moraſſes, or foretts, or mountains; and again collect- 
ing his diſperſed aſſociates, he unexpettedly appeared 
in another quarter, and ſurpriſed, and routed, and put 


to the ſword the unwary Engliſh. Every day brought 


accounts of his great actions, which were received with 
VOL, III. I 7 oy ne 
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no leſs favour by his countrymen than terror by -the 
enemy: All thoſe who thirſted after military fame 
were deſirous to partake of his renown : His ſuc- 
ceſsful valour ſeemed to vindicate the nation from the 
ignominy into which it had fallen, by its tame ſubmiſ- 
ſion to the Engliſh: And though no nobleman of 
note ventured as yet to join his party, he had gained a 
general confidence and attachment, which birth and for- 
tune are not alone able to confer. - _ 

Wallace having, by many fortunate enterpriſes, 
brought the valour of his followers to correſpond to 
his own, reſolved to ftrike a deciſive blow againſt 
the Engliſh government; and he concerted the plan 
of attacking Ormeſby at Scone, and of taking ven- 
geance on him for all the violence and tyranny of which 
he had been guilty. The juſticiary, appriſed of his 
intentions, fled haſtily into England: All the other 
officers of that nation imitated his example: Their 
terror added alacrity and courage to the Scots, who be- 
took themſelves to arms in every quarter: Many of 
the principal barons, and among the reſt fir William 
Douglas, openly countenanced Wallace's party : Robert 
Bruce ſecretly favoured and promoted the fame caule : 
and the Scots ſhaking off their fetters, prepared them- 
ſelves to defend, by an united effort, that liberty which 
they had ſo unexpeCedly recovered from the hands of 
their oppreſſors. = 

But Warenne, collect ing an army of 40,000 men in 
the north of England, determined to re-eſtabliſn his 
authority; and he endeavoured, by the celerity of his 
armament and of his march, to compenſate for his paſt 
negligence, which had enabled the Scots to throw off 
the Engliſh government. ' He ſuddenly entered Annan- 
dale, and came up with the enemy at Irvine, before 
their forces were fully collected, and before they had 
put themſelves in a- poſture of defence. Many of the 
Scottiſh nobles, alarmed with their dangerous Gon, 
here ſubmitted to the Engliſh, renewed their caths of 
fealty, promiſed to deliver hoitzges for their gcod be- 
haviour, and received 2 pardon tor paſt offences. * 

who 
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who had not yet declared themſelves, ſuch as the 
ſteward of Scotland and the earl of Lenox, joined, though 
with reluctange, the Engliſh army; and waited a fa- 
vourable opportunity for embracing the cauſe of their 
diſtreſſed countrymen. But Wallace, whoſe authority 


over his retainers was more fully confirmed by the ab- 


ſence of the great nobles, perſevered obftinately in his 


purpoſe; and finding himſelf unable to give battle to 


the enemy, he marched northwards, with an intention 
of prolonging the war, and of turning to his advan- 
tage the ſituation of that mountainous and barren 
country. When Warenne advanced to Stirling, he found 
Wallace encamped at Cambuſkenneth, on the oppoſite 
banks of the Forth ; and being continually urged by 
the impatient Creſlingham, who was actuated both by 
perſonal and national animofities againſt the Scots, he 


ee, to attack them in that poſition, which Wal- 


ace, no leſs prudent than courageous, had choſen for 
his army. In ſpite of the remonſtrances of ſir Richard 
Lundy, a Scotchman of birth and family, who ſin- 


cerely adhered to the Engliſh, he ordered his army to 
paſs a bridge which lay ayer the Forth; but he was 


foon convinced, by fatal experience, of the error of his 


conduct. Wallace, allowing ſuch numbers of the Eng- 


liſh to paſs as he thought proper, attacked them be- 
fore they were fully formed, put them to rout, puſh- 
ed part of them into the river, deſtroyed the reſt by 
the edge of the ſword, and gained a complete victory 
over them. Among the flain was Creſſingham him- 
ſelf, whoſe memory was ſo extremely odious to the 
Scots, that they flayed his dead body, and made ſad- 
dles and girths of his ſkin. Warenpe, finding the re- 
mainder of his army much diſmayed by this misfor- 
tune, was obliged again to evacuate the kingdom, and 
retire into England. The caſtles of Roxborough and 
Berwic, ill fortified and feebly defended, fell ſoon after 
into the hands of the Scots. | 

Wallace, univerſally revered as the deliverer of his 
country, now received from the hands of. his followers 
the dignity of regent or guardian under the captive 
"IE EP x - * 88 Baliol; 
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Baliol ; and finding that the diſorders of war, as well 


as the unfavourable ſeaſons, had produced a famine in 


Scotland, he urged his army to march into England, 
to ſubſiſt at the expenſe of the enemy, and to revenge 
all paſt injuries, by retaliating on that hoſtile nation, 
The Scots, who deemed every thing poſſible under ſuch 
a leader, joyfully attended his call. Wallace, break- 
ing into the northern counties during the winter ſea— 
fon, laid every place waſte with fire aud ſword ; aud 
after extending on all ſides, without oppoſition, the fury 
of his ravages as far as the biſhopric of Durham, he 
returned, loaded with ſpoils, and crowned with glory, 
into his own ccuntry. The diſorders which at that 
time prevailed in England, from the refractory be- 


haviour of the. conſtable and mareſchal, made it im- 


poſſible to collect an army ſufficient to reſiſt the enemy, 
and expoſed the nation to this loſs and diſhonour. | 

But Edward, who received in Flanders intelligence 
of theſe events, and had already concluded a truce with 
France, now haſtened over to England, in certain hopes, 
by his activity and valour, not only of wiping off this 
diſgrace, but of recovering the important conqueſt of 
Scotland, which he always regarded as the chiet glory 
and advantage of his reign. He appeaſed the murmurs 
of his people by conceſſions and promiſes : He re- 
ſtored to the citizens of London the election of their 
own magiſtrates, of which they had been bereaved in 
the latter part of his father's reign: He ordered ſtrict 


inquiry to be made concerning the corn and other 
goods which had been viclently ſeized before his de- 


parture, as if he intended to pay the value to the 
owners: And making public profeſſions of con- 
firming and obſerving the charters, he regained the 
confidence of the diſcontented nobles. Having, by 
all theſe popular arts, rendered himſelf entirety maſ- 
ter of his people, he collefted the whole military force 
of England, Wales, and Ireland, and marched with an 
army of near a hundred thouſand combatants to the 
northern tronticrs, 
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Nothing could have enabled the Scots to reſiſt but for 
one ſeaſon ſo mighty a power, except an entire union 
among themſelves; but as they were deprived of 
their king, whole perſonal qualities, even when he was 

reſent, appeared ſo contemptible, and had left among 
his ſubjects no principle of attachment to him or his fa- 
mily, factions, jealouſies, and animoſities, unavoidably 
aroſe among the great, and diſtracted all their councils. 
The elevation of Wallace, though purchaſed by fo great 


merit and ſuch eminent ſervices, was the object of envy 


to the nobility, who repined to ſee a private gentleman 
raiſed above them by his rank, and till more by his glory 
and reputation. Wallace himſelf, ſentible of their jea- 
louſy, and dreading the ruin of his country from thoſe in- 
teſtine diſcords, voluntarily reſigned his authority, and 
retained only the command over that body of his follow- 
ers, who, being accuſtomed to victory under his ſtan- 
dard, refuſed to follow into the field any other leader. The 
chief. power devolved on the ſteward of Scotland, and 
Cummin. of Badenoch ; men of eminent birth, under 
whom the great chieftains were more willing to ſerve in 


- defence of their country. The two Scottiſh commanders, 


collecting their ſeveral forces from every quarter, fixed 
their ſtation at Falkirk, and purpoſed there to abide the 
aſſault of the Engliſh. Wallace was at the head of a 
third body, which ated under his command. The 
Scottiſh army placed their pikemen along their front; 
Lined the intervals between the three bodies with ar- 
chers : And dreading the great ſuperiority of the Eng- 
Iiſh in cavalry, endeavoured to ſecure their front by 
palliſadoes, tied together by ropes. In this diſpoſition 
they expected the approach of the enemy. 

The king, when he arrived in ſight of the Scots 
(22d July), was pleaſed with the proſpect of being able, 
by one deciſive ſtroke, to determine the fortune of the 


war; and dividing his army alſo into three bodies, he, 


led them to the attack. The Engliſh archers, who 
began about this time to ſurpaſs thoſe of other nations, 
firſt chaſed the Scottiſh bowmen off the field; then pour- 
ing in their arrows among the pikemen, who were cooped 
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up within their inirenchments, threw them into diforder, 
and rendered the aſſault of the Englith pikemen and ca- 
valry more eaſy and fſuccetstul. The whole Scottiih 
army was broken, and chaied off the field with great 
ſlaughter ; which the hiſtorians, attending more to the 
exaggerated relations of the populace than to the proba- 
bility of things, make 2mount to fifty or ſixty thouſand 
men. It is only certain that the Scots never ſuffered a 
greater Joſs in any action, nor one which ſeemed to 
threaten more inevitable ruin to their country. 

In this general rout of the army, Wallace's military 
ſkill and preſence of mind enabled him to keep his troops 
entire ; and retiring behind the Carron, he marched lei- 
ſurely along the banks of that ſmall river, which pro- 
teted him from the enemy Young Bruce, who had 
already given many proofs of his aſpiring genius, but 
who ſerved hitherto in the Engliſh army, appeared on 
the oppoſite banks; and diſtinguiſhing the Scottiſh chief, 
as well by his majettic port, as by the intrepid activity 
of his behaviour, called out to him, and deſired a ſhort 
conference. He here repreſented to Wallace the truitleſs 
and ruinous enterpriie in which he was engaged; and en- 
deavoured to bend his inflexible ſpirit to ſubmiſſion under 
ſuperior power and ſuperior fortune: He inſiſted on the 
unequal conteſt between a weak itate, deprived of its 
head and agitated by inteſtine diſcord, and a mighty 
nation, conducted by the ableſt and moſt martial mo- 
narch of the age, and poſſeſſed of every reſource either 
for protracting the war, or for puſhing it with vigour 
and activity: It the love of his country were his motive 
for perleverance, his obſtinacy tended only to prolong 


her miſery ; if he carried his views to private grandeur 


and ambition, he might reflect that, even it Edward 
ſhould withdraw his armies, it appeared from pait expe- 
rience, that ſo many haughty nobles, proud of the pre- 
eminence of their families, would never ſubmit to per- 
ſonal merit, whole ſuperiority they were leſs inclined to 
regard as an object of adiniration, than as a reproach 
and injury to themſelves. To theſe exhortations Wal- 
lace replied, that, if he bad hitherto acted alone as the 

champion 


pleted. The Engliſh army, after reducing the ſouthern 
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champion of his country, it was ſolely becaufe no ſecond 
or competitor, or, what he rather wiſhed, no leader, had 
yet appeared to place himſelf in that honourable ſtation : 
That the blame lay entirely on the nobility, and chief- 
ly on Bruce bimſelf, who, uniting perſonal merit to 
dignity of family, had deſerted the poſt which both 
nature and fortune, by ſuch powertul calls, invited him 
to aſſume: That the Scots, poſſeſſed of ſuch a head, 
would, by their unanimity and concord, have furmount- 
ed the chief difficulty under which they now laboured, 
and might hope, notwithſtanding their preſent loſſes, to 
oppoſe ſucceſsfully all the powers and abilities of Ed- 
wurd: That Heaven itſelf could not ſet a more glorious 
prize before the eyes either of virtue or ambition, than 
to join in one object, the acquiſition of royalty with the 
defence of national independence: And that as the inte- 
reſts of his country, more than thoſe of a brave man, 
could never be ſincerely cultivated by a ſacrifice of liber- 
ty, he himſelf was determined, as far as poſſible, to pro- 
long not her miſery but her freedom, and was deſirous 
that his own life, as well as the exiſtence of the nation, 
might terminate, when they could no otherwiſe be pre- 
ſerved than by receiving the chains of a haughty victor, 
The gallantry of theſe ſentiments, though delivered by 
an armed enemy, ſtruck the generous mind of Bruce: 
The flame was conveyed from the breaſt of one hero to 
that of another: He repented of his engagements with 
Edward; and opening his eyes to the honourable path 
pointed out to him by Wallace, ſecretly determined to 
{eize the firſt opportunity of embracing the cauſe, how- 
ever deiperaie, of his opprefled country “. 

(1299.) The ſubjection of Scotland, notwithſtanding. 
this great victory of Edward, was not yet entirely com- 


provinces, was obliged to retire for want of proviſions; 


* This ſtory is told by all the Scotch writers; though it 
muſt be owned that 'I'rivet and Hemingford, authors of good 
credit, both agree that Bruce was not at that time in Eds 
ward's army. | | 


and 
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and left the northern counties in the hands of the natives. 
The Scots, no leſs enraged at their preſent defeat, than 
elated by their paſt victories, ſtil] maintained the con- 
teſt for liberty; but being fully ſenſible of the great in- 
feriority of their force, they endeavoured, by applica- 
tions to foreign courts, to procure to themſelves ſome 
aſſiſtance. The ſupplications of the Scottiſh miniſters 
were rejected by Philip; but were more ſucceſsful with 
the court of Rome. Boniface, pleaſed with an occaſion 
of exerting his authority, wrote a letter to Edward 
(1309), exhorting him to put a ſtop to his oppreſſions 
in Scotland, and diſplaying all the proofs, ſuch as they 
had probably been turniſhed him by the Scots them- 
ſelves, for the ancient independence of that kingdom. 
Among other arguments, hinted at aboye, he mentioned 
the treaty conducted and finiſhed by Edward himſelf, 
for the marriage of his fon with the heireſs of Scotland; 
a treaty which would have been abſurd, had he been 
ſuperior lord of the kingdom, and had poſſeſſed, by the 
feudal] law, the right of diſpoſing of his ward in mar- 
riage. He mentioned ſeveral other ſtriking facts, which 
fell within the compaſs of Edward's own knowledge; 
particularly, that Alexander, when he did homage to 
the king, openly and expreſly declared in his preſence, 
that he {wore fealty not for his crown, but for the lands 
which he held in England : And the pope's letter might 
have paſſed for a reaſonable one, had he not ſubjoined 
his own claim to be liege lord of Scotland ; a claim 
which had not once been heard of, but which, with a 
ſingular confidence, he aſſerted to be full, entire, and 
derived from the moſt remote antiquity. The affirma- 
tive ſtyle, which had been ſo ſucceſsful with him and 
his predeceſiors in ſpiritual! conteſts, was never more 
abuſed after a more egregious manner in any civil con- 
troverly. 

(1301.) The reply, which Edward made to Boni- 
face's letter, contains particulars no leſs fingular and 
1emarkable. He there proves the ſuperiority of Eng- 
land by hiftorical facts, deduced from the period of 
Brutus the Trojan, who, he ſaid, founded the Britiſh 

| : monarchy 
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monarchy in the age of Eli and Samuel: He ſupports 
his poſition by all the events which paſſed in the iſland 
before the arrival of the Romans: And after laying 
great ſtreſs on the extenſive dominions and heroic victo- 
ries of king Arthur, he vouchſafes at laſt to deſcend to 
the time of Edward the Elder, with which, in his ipeech 
to the ſtates of Scotland, he had choſen to begin his 
claim of ſuperiority. He aſſerts it to be a fact, zotoriwus 
and confirmed by the records of antiquity, that the Eng- 
liſh monarchs had often conferred the kingdom of Scot- 
land on their own ſubje&s ; had dethroned theſe vaſſal 
kings when unfaithful to them; and had ſubſtituted 
others in their ſtead. He diſplays with great pomp the 
full and complete homage which William had done to 


Henry II., without mentioning the formal abolition of 
that extoried deed by king Richard, and the renuncia- 


tion of all future claims of the ſame nature. Yet this 
paper he begins with a ſolemn appeal to the Almighty, 
the ſearcher of hearts, for his own firm perſuaſion of the 
juſtice of his claim; and no leſs than a hundred and 
four barons aſſembled in parliament at Lincoln, concur 
in maintaining before the pope, under. their ſeals, the 
validity of theſe pretenſions. At the ſame time, however, 
they take care to inform Boniface, that, though they had 
juſtified their cauſe beiore him, they did not acknowledge 
him for their judge: The crown of England was tree and 
ſovereign : They had ſworn to maintain all its royal pre- 


rogatives, and would never permit the king himſelf, were 


he willing, to relinquiſh its independence. 

(1302.) That neglect, almoſt total, of truth and 
Juſtice, which ſovereign ſtates diſcover in their tranſac- 
tions with each other, is an evil univerſal and inveterate; 
is one great ſource of the miſery to which the human 
race is continually expoſed; and it may be doubted 
whether, in many inſtances, it be found in the end to 
contribute to the intereſts of thoſe princes themſelves, 
who thus ſacrifice their integrity to their politics. As 
few monarchs have lain under ſtronger temptations 
'0 Violate the principles of equity, than Edward in his 
tranſactions with Scotland; ſo never were they 9 
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with leſs ſcruple and reſerve: Yet his adyantages were 
hitherto precarious and uncertain ;z and the Scots, once 
rouſed to arms and enured to war, began to appear a 
formidable enemy, even to this military and ambitious 
monarch. They choſe John Cummin for their regent ; 
and not content with maintaining their independence 
in the northern parts, they made incurſions into the 
ſouthern counties, which Edward imagined he had to- 
tally ſubdued. John de Segrave, whom he left guar- 
dian of Scotland, led an army to oppoſe them ; and 
lying at Roſlin, near Edinburgh, ſent out his forces 
(1303, 24th February) in three diviſions, to provide 
themſelves with forage and ſubſiſtence from the neigh- 
bourhood, One party was ſuddenly attacked by the 
regent and fir Simon Fraſer; and being unprepared, 
was immediately routed and purſued with great ſlaughter. 
The few that eſcaped, flying to the ſecond divifion, gave 
warning of the approach of the enemy: The ſoldiers 
ran to their arms; and were immediately led on to take 
revenge for the death of their countrymen, The Scots, 


elated with the advantage already obtained, made a vi- 


gorous impreſſion upon them : The Engliſh, animated 
with a thirft of vengeance, maintained a ſtout reſiſt- 
ance : The victory was long undecided between them; 
but at laſt declared itſelf entirely in favour of the former, 
who broke the Engliſh and chaſed them to the third 
diviſion, now adyancing with a haſty march to ſup- 
ou their diſtreſſed companions. Many of the Scots 
ad fallen in the two firit actions; moſt of them were 
wounded; and all of them extremely fatigued by the 
Jong continuance of the combat: Yet were they ſo 
tran{ported with ſucceſs and military rage, that, having 
ſuddenly recovered their order, and arming the fol- 
lowers of their camp with the ſpoils of the ſlaughtered 
enemy, they drove with fury upon the ranks of the diſ- 
maved Engliſh, The favourable moment decided the 
battle; which the Scots, had they met with a ſteady 
reſiſtance, were not long able to maintain: The Eng- 
liſh were chaſed off the field: Three victories were 
thus gained in one day; And the renown of theſe 
hes bares great 
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defended by fir Thomas Maule; and the place opened 
not its gates, till the death of the governor, by diſcourag- 
ing the garriſon, obliged them to ſubmit to the fate 
which had overwhelmed the reſt of the kingdom. 
Wallace, though he attended the Engliſh army in their 
march, found but fe opportunities of ſignalizing that 
valour which had formerly made him ſo terrible to his 
enemies. | 
(1304.) Edward having completed his conqueſt, which 
employed him during the ſpace of near two years, now 
undertook the more difficult work of ſettling the coun- 
try, of eltabliſhing a new form of government, and of 
making his acquiſition durable to the crown of Eng- 
land. He ſeems to have carried matters to extremity 
againſt the natives: He abrogated all the Scottiſh laws 
and cuſtoms: He endeavoured to ſubſtitute the Engliſh 
in their place : He entirely raſed or deſtroyed all the 
monuments of antiquity: Such records or hiſtories as 
had eſcaped his former ſearch were now burnt or diſperi- 
ed: And he haſtened, by too precipitate ſteps, to 
aboliſh entirely the Scottiſh name, and to ſink it finally 
in the Engliſh. | 
(1305.) 
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(130 5.) Edward, however, ſtill deemed his favourite | 

conqueſt expoſed to foie danger, fo long as Wallace N 

was alive; and being prompted both by - revenge and 1 

policy, he employed every art to diſcover his retreat, and 

become maſter of his perſon. At laſt, that hardy war- Fi 

rior, who was determined, amidſt the univerſal flavery ; 

of his countrymen, ſtill to maintain his independency, * 

i was betrayed into Edward's hands by fir John Momteith, 
. his triend, whom he had made acquainted with the place } 
4 of his concealment, The king, whoſe natural bra- | 3 
4 very and magnanimity ſhould have induced him to 
| reſpect like qualities in an enemy, emaged at ſome | 


1 

acts of violence committed by Wallace during the fury 

x of war, reſolved to overawe the Scots by an example * 

| of ſeverity : He ordered Wallace (23d Auguſt) to be ) 
carried in chains to London; to be tried as a rebel and | 

traitor, though he had never made ſubmiſſions, or ſworn | 

fi fealty to England, and to be executed on Tower-hill. : 

[| This was the unworthy fate of a hero, who, through a x 

courſe of many years, had, with ſignal conduct, in- 

trepidity, and per ſeverance, defended, againſt a public 
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be! and oppreſſive enemy, the liberties of his native country. 1 
1 But the barbarous policy of Edward failed of the pur- 
1 poſe to which it was directed. The Scots, already diſ- | 
1 guſted at the great innovations introduced by the ſword 1 
we | of a conqueror into their laws and government, were 

{ farther enraged at the injuſtice and cruelty exerciſed 1 
i upon Wallace; and all the envy which, during his 

Ji life-time, had attended that gallant chief, being now > 
11 buried in his grave, he was univerſally regarded as q 


the champion of Scotland, and the patron of her expir- 
ing independency. The people, inflamed with reſent- 
ment, were every-where diſpoſed to riſe againſt the 
Engliſh government; and it was not long ere a new and 
more fortunate leader preſented himfelf, who conducted 
them to liberty, to victory, and to vengeance. 

(1306.) Robert Bruce, grandſon of that Robert who 
had been one of the competitors for the crown, had 
ſucceeded, by his grandfather's and father's death, en 

their 4 
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their rights; and the demiſe of John Baliol, together 
with the captivity of Edward, eldeſt fon of that prince, 
ſeemed to open a full career to the genius and ambi- 
tion of this young nobleman. He ſaw that the Scots, 
when the title to their crown had expired in the males of 
their ancient royal family, had been divided into parties 
nearly equal between the houſes of Bruce and Baliol ; 
and that every incident, which had fince happened, had 
tended to wean them from any attachment to the latter, 
The ſlender capacity of John had proved unable to de- 
fend them againſt their enemies: He had meanly reſign- 
ed his crown into the hands of the conqueror : He had, 
hefore his deliverance from captivity, reiterated that re- 
ſignation in a manner ſeemingly voluntary; and had in 
that deed thrown out many reflections extremely diſ- 
honourable to his ancient ſubjects, whom he publicly 
called traitors, ruthans, and rebels, and with whom he 
declared he was determined to maintain no farther cor- 
reſpondence: He had, during the time of his exile, ad- 
hered ſtrictly to that reſolution; and his ſon, being 
a priſoner, ſeemed ill qualified to revive the rights, now 
fully abandoned, of his family. Bruce therefore hoped 


that the Scots, ſo long expoſed from the want of a leader 


to the oppreſſions of their enemies, would unanimouſly 
fly to his ſtandard, and would ſeat him on the vacant: 
hrone, to which he brought ſuch plauſible pretenſions. 
His aſpiring ſpirit, inflamed by the fervour of youth, and 
buoyed up by his natural courage, ſaw the glory alone 
of the enterpriſe, or regarded the prodigious difficulties 
which attended it, as the ſource only of farther glory. 
The miſeries and oppreſſions which he had beheld 
his countrymen ſuffer in their unequal conteſt; the re- 
peated defeats and - misfortunes which they had under- 
gone; proved to him ſo many incentives to bring them 
relief, and conduct them to vengeance againſt the haughty 
victor. The circumſtances which attended Bruce's firſt 
declaration are variouſly related; but we ſhall rather fol- 
low the account given by the Scottiſh hiſtorians; not that 
their authority is in general anywiſe comparable to 
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that of the Engliſh, but becauſe they may be ſuppoſed 
ſometimes better informed eoncerning facts which ſo 
nearly intereſted their own nation. 

Bruce, who had long harboured in his breaſt the deſign 
of freeing his enſlaved country, ventured at laſt to open 
his mind to John Cummin, a powerful nobleman, with 
whom he lived in ſtrict intimacy. He found his friend, 
as he imagined, fully poſſeſſed with the fame ſentiments ; 
and he needed to employ no arts of perſuaſion to make 
him embrace the reſolution of throwing off, on the firſt 
favourable opportunity, the uſurped dominion of the 
Engliſh. But on the departure of Bruce, who attended 
Edward to London, Cummin, who either had all along 
diſſembled with him, or began to reflect more coolly in his 
abſence on the deſperate nature of his undertaking, re- 
ſolved to atone for his crime in aſſenting to this rebellion, 
by the merit of revealing the ſecret to the king of Eng- 
land. Edward did not immediately commit Bruce to 
cuftody ; becauſe he intended at the ſame time to ſeize his 
three brothers, who reſided in Scotland; and he eontent- 
ed himſelf with ſecretly ſetting ſpies upon him, and 
ordering all his motions to be ſtrictly watched. A 
nobleman of Edward's court, Bruce's intimate friend, 


was apprized of his danger; but not daring, amidft ſo 


many jealous eyes, to hold any converſation with him, 
he fell on an expedient to give him warning, that it was 
full time he ſhould make his eſcape. He ſent him by his 
ſervant a pair of gilt ſpurs, and a purſe of gold, which he 
pretended to have borrowed from him ; and left it to the 
ſagacity of his friend to diſcover the meaning of the pre- 
fent. Bruce immediately contrived the means of his 
eſcape ; and as the ground was at that time covered with 
fnow, he had the precaution, it is ſaid, to order his 
horſes to be ſhod with their ſhoes inverted, that he might 
deceive thoſe who ſhould track his path over the open 
fields or croſs roads, through which he purpoſed to 
travel. He arrived in a few days at Dumfries in Annan- 
dale, the chief feat of his family intereſt ; and he happily 
Fund a great number of the Scottiſh nobility there 
| 2 aſſembled, 
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aſſembled, and among the reſt, John Cummin, his for- 
mer aſſociate. 

The noblemen wereaſtoniſhed at the appearance of Bruce 
among them (roth February); and itill more when he diſ- 
covered to them the object of his journey. He told them 
that he was come to live or die with them in defence of the 
liberties of his country, and hoped, with their aſſiſtance, to 
redeem the Scottiſh name from all the indignities which it 
had ſo long ſuffered from the tyranny of their imperwus 
maſters : That the ſacrifice of the rights of his family 
was the firſt injury which had prepared the way for their 


_ enſuing ſlavery ; and by reſuming them, which was his 


firm purpoſe, he opened to them the joyful proſpect of re- 
covering from the fraudulent uſurper their ancient and 
hereditary independence : That all paſt misfortunes had 
proceeded from their diſunion; and they would ſoon ap- 
pear no leis formidable than of old to their enemies, if 
they now deigned to follow into the field their rightful 
5 who knew no medium between death and victory: 

hat their mountains, and their valour, which had, du- 
ring ſo many ages, protected their liberty from all the 
efforts of the Roman empire, would ſtill be ſufficient, 
were they worthy of their generous anceſtors, to defend 
them againſt the utmoſt violence of the Engliſh tyrant : 
That it was unbecoming men, born to the moſt ancient 
independence known in Europe, to ſubmit to the will of any 
maſters; but fatal to receive thoſe who, being irritated by 
ſuch perſevering reſiſtance, and inflamed with the higheſt 
animoſity, would never deem themſelves ſecure in their 


uſurped dominion, but by exterminating all the ancient 


nobility, and even all the ancient inhabitants: And that, 
being reduced to this deſperate extremity, it were better 
for them at once to periſh, like brave men, with ſwords 
in their hands, than to dread long, and art laſt undergo, 
the tate of the unfortunate Wallace, whoſe merits, in the 
brave and obſtinate defence of his country, were finally 
rewarded by the hands of an Engliſh executioner. 

The ſpirit with which this diſcourſe was delivered, the 
bold ſentiments which it conveyed, the novelty of 
Bruce's declaration, aſſiſted by the graces of his youth 
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and manly deportment, made deep impreſſion on the 
minds of his audience, and rouſed all thoſe principles of 
indignation and revenge with which they had long been 
ſecretly actuated. The Scottiſh nobles declared their 
unanimous reſolution to uſe the utmoſt efforts in deliver- 
ing their country from bondage, and to ſecond the cou- 
rage of Bruce, in aſſerting his and their undoubted rights 
againſt their common oppreflors. Cummin alone, who 
had ſecretly taken his meaſures with the king, oppoſed 
this general determination; and by repreſenting the great 
power of England, governed by a prince of ſuch un- 
common vigour and abilities, he endeavoured to ſet 
before them the certain deſtruction which they muſt 
expect, if they again violated their oaths of fealty, and 
ſhook off their allegiance to the victorious Edward. 
Bruce, already appriſed of his treachery, and eee, 
the certain failure of all his own ſchemes of ambition anc 

glory from the oppoſition of ſo potent a leader, took im- 
mediately his reſolution; and moved partly by reſentment, 
partly by policy, followed Cummin on the diffolution of 
the aſſembiy, attacked him in the cloyſters of the Grey 
Friars, through which he paſſed, and running him 
through the bedy, left him for dead. Sir Thomas Kirk- 
patric, one of Bruce's friends, aſking him ſoon after if 
the traitor was ſlain ; I believe ſo, replied Bruce. And is 
that a matter, cried Kirkpatric, 70 be left to conjecture ? 
J will ſecure him. Upon which he drew his dagger, 


ran to Cummin, and ſtabbed him to the heart. This 


deed of Bruce and his affociates, which contains circum- 
ſtances juſtly condemned by our preſent manners, was re- 
garded in that age as an effort of manly vigour and juft 
policy. The family of Kirkpatric took for the creſt of 
their arms, which they ſtill wear, a hand with a bloody 
dagger; and choſe for their motto theſe words, I ill 
ſecure him; the expreſſion employed by their anceſtor 
when he executed that violent action. | 
The murder of Cummin affixed the ſeal to the con- 
ſpiracy of the Scottiſh nobles: They had now no re- 
Dudes left but to ſhake off the yoke of England, or to 
periſh in the attempt: The genius of the nation —_— 
Itlelt 
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itſelf from its preſent dejection: And Bruce, flying to 
different quarters, excited his partiſans to'arms, attacked. 
with ſucces the diſperſed bodies of the Engliſh, got 
poſſeſſion of many of the caſtles, and having made his 
authority be acknowledged in moſt parts of the king- 
dom, was ſolemnly crowned and maugurated in the 
abbey of Scone by the biſhop of St. Andrews, who had 
ealouſly embraced his cauſe. The Engliſh were again 
chaſed out of the kingdom, except ſuch as took ſhelter 
in the fortreſſes that ſtill remained in their hands; and 
Edward found that the Scots, twice conquered in 
his reign, and often defeated, mult yet be anew ſubdued. 
Not diſcouraged with theſe unexpected difhculties, he 
ſent Aymer de Valence with a conſiderable force into 
Scotland, to check the progreſs of the malcontents ; and 
that nobleman falling unexpectedly upon Bruce at Meth- 
ven in Perthſhire, threw his army into ſuch diſorder as 
ended in a total defeat. Bruce fought with the moſt 
heroic courage, was thrice diſmounted in the action, and 
as often recovered himlelt ; but was at laſt obliged to 
yield to ſuperior fortune, and take ſhelter, with a few 
followers, in the weltern ifles. The earl of Athole, fir 
Simon Fraſer, and fir Chriſtopher Seton, who had been 
taken priſoners, were ordered by Edward to be executed 
as rebels and traitors, (1307.) Many other acts of 
rigour were exerciſed by him; and that prince, vowing 
revenge againſt the whole Scottiſh nation, whom he 
deemed incorrigible in their averſion to his govern- 
ment, aſſembled a great army, and was preparing to 
enter the frontiers, ſecure of ſucceſs, and determined 
to make the defenceleſs Scots the victims of his ſeve- 
rity; when he unexpectedly fickened and died near 
Carliſle (7th July) ; enjoining with his laſt breath his 
ſon and ſucceſſor to proſecute the enterpriſe, and never to 
deſiſt till he had finally ſubdued the kingdom of Scot- 
land. He expired in the ſixty-ninth year of his age, and 
the thirty-fifth of his reign, hated by his neighbours, 
but extremely reſpected and revered by his own ſub- 
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The enterpriſes finiſhed by this prince, and the pro- 
jects which he formed, and brought near to a concluſion, 


were more prudent, more regularly conducted, and more 


advantageous to the ſolid intereſts of his kingdom, than 
thoſe which were undertaken in any reign, either of his 
anceſtors or his ſucceſſors. He reſtored authority to the 
N diſordered by the weakneſs of his father; he 

aintained the laws againſt all the efforts of his turbu- 
lent barons; he fully annexed to his crown the prin- 
cipality of Wales; he took many wiſe and vigorous 
meaſures for reducing Scotland to a like condition; and 
though the equity of this latter enterpriſe may rea- 
fonably be queſtioned, the circumſtances of the two 
kingdoms promiſed ſuch certain ſucceſs, and the ad- 


vantage was fo viſible of uniting the whole ifland 


under one head, that thoſe who give great indulgence 
to reaſons of ſtate in the meaſures of princes, will not 
be apt to regard this part of his conduct with much 
feverity. But Edward, however exceptionable his cha- 
rater may appear on the head of juſtice, is the model of 
a politic and warlike king: He poſſeſſed induſtry, pene- 
tration, courage, vigilance, and enterpriſe ; ' He was 
frugal in all expenſes that were not neceſſary ; he knew 
how to open the public treaſures on a proper occa- 
fion ; he puniſhed criminals with ſeverity ; he was 
3 and affable to his ſervants and courtiers; and 

eing of a majeſtic figure, expert in all military exerciſes, 
and in the main well · proportioned in his limbs, notwith- 
ſtanding the great length and the ſmallneſs of his legs, 
be was as well qualified to captivate the populace by his 
exterior appearance, as to gain the approbation of men of 
ſenſe by his more ſolid virtues. 

But the chief advantage which the people of Eng- 
land reaped, and ſtill continue to reap, from the reign 
of this great prince, was the correction, extenſion, 
amendment, and eſtabliſhment of the laws, which 
Edward maintained in great vigour, and left much 
improved to poſterity: For the acts of a wiſe legiſlator 
commonly remain, while the acquiſitions of a — 
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often periſh with him. This merit has juſtly gained 


to Edward the appellation of the Engliſh Juſtinian. 
Not only the numerous ſtatutes paſſed in his reign touch 
the chief points of juriſprudence, and, according to fir 
Edward Coke, truly deſerve the name of eſtabliſhments, 
becauſe they were more conſtant, ſtanding, and durable 
laws than any made ſince; but the regular order main- 
tained in his adminiſtration gave an opportunity to the 
common law to refine itſelf, and brought the judges to a 
certainty in their determinations, and the lawyers to a 
preciſion in their pleadings. Sir Matthew Hale has re- 
marked the ſudden improvement of Engliſh law during 
this reign 3 and ventures to aſſert, that till his own time 
it had never received any conſiderable increaſe. Ed- 
ward ſettled the juriſdiction of the ſeveral courts ; 
firſt eſtabliſhed the office of juſtice of peace ; abſtained 
from the practice, too common before him, of interrupt- 
ing juſtice by mandates from the privy-council * ; re- 
preſſed robberies and diſorders; encouraged trade, by 
giving merchants an eaſy method of recovering their 
debts ; and, in ſhort, introduced a new face of things by 
the vigour and wiſdom of his adminiſtration. As law 
began now to be well eſtabliſhed, the abuſe of that 
bleſſing began alſo to be remarked. Inftead of their 
former aſſociations for robbery and violence, men entered 


into formal combinations to ſupport each other in law-' 


ſuits ; and it was found requiſite to check this iniquity by 
act of parliament. 

There happened in this reign a conſiderable alteration 
in the execution of the laws: The king aboliſhed the 


* Edward enacted a law to this purpoſe; but it is 
doubtful whether he ever obſerved it. We are ſure that 
ſcarcely any of his ſucceſſors did. The multitude of theſe 
letters of protection were the ground of a complaint by the 
commons in 3 Edward II. This practice is declared illegal 
by the ſtatute of Northampton, paſſed in the ſecond of Ed- 
ward III. but it ſtill continued, like many other abuſes. There 
are inſtances of it lo late as the reign of queen Elizabeth. 
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affice of chief juſticiary, which he thought poſſeſſed too 
much power, and was dangerous to the crown: He 
completed the diviſion of the court of exchequer into 
four diſtin& courts, which managed each its ſeveral 
branch, without dependance on any one magiſtrate ; and 
as the lawyers afterwards invented a method, by means 
of their fictions, of carrying buſineſs from one court to 
another, the ſeveral courts became rivals and checks to 
each other; a circumſtance which tended much to im- 
prove the practice ot the law in England. 

But though Edward appeared thus, throughout his 
whole reign, a friend to law and juſtice, it cannot be 
ſaid that he was an enemy to arbitrary power; and in a 
government more regular and legal than was that of 
England in his age, ſuch practices as thoſe which may 
be remarked in his admin:ftration, would have given 
ſufficient ground of complaint; and ſometimes were, 
even in his age, the object of general diſpleaſure. The 
violent plunder and baniſhment of the Jews ; the put- 
ting of the whole clergy at once, and by an arbitrary 
edict, out of the protection of law; the ſeizing of all the 
wool and leather of the kingdom ; the heightening of 
the impoſitions on the former valuable commodity ; the 
new and illegal commiſſion of Trailbaſton; the taking 
of all the money and plate of monafteries and churches, 
even before he had any quarre] with the clergy ; the 
ſubjecting of every man poſſeſſed of twenty pounds a 
year to military ſervice, though not bound to it by his 
tenure; his viſible reluctance to confirm the Great 
Charter, as if that conceflion had no validity from the 
deeds of his predeceſſors ; the captious clauſe which he 
at laſt annexed to his confirmation; his procuring of 
the pope's diſpenſation from the oaths which he had 
taken to oblerve that charter ; and his levying of tal- 
liages at diſcretion even after the ſtatute, or rather char- 
ter, by which he had renounced that prerogative ; theſe 
are ſo many demonſtrations of his arbitrary diſpoſition, 
and prove with what exception and reſerve we ought to 


celebrate his love of juſtice, He took care that his 3-4 
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jets ſhould do juſtice to each other; but he deſired al- 
ways to have his own hands free in all his trauſactions, 
both with them and with his neighbours. | 

The chief obftacle to the execution of juftice in thoſe 
times was the power of the great barons 7 and Edward 
was perfectly qualified, by his character and abilities, 
for keeping theſe tyrants in awe, and reſtraining their 
oo practices. This ſalutary purpoſe was accord- 
ingly the great object of his attention; yet was he im- 
prudently led into a meaſure which tended to increaſe 
and confirm their dangerous authority. He paſſed a 
ſtatute which, by allowing them to entail their eltates, 
made it impracticable to diminiſh the property of the 
great families, and left them every means of inereaſe and 
acquiſition. | 

Edward obſerved a contrary policy with regard to the 
church: He ſeems to have b-en the firit Chriſtian prince 
that paſſed a ſtatute of mortmain ; and prevented by law 
the clergy from making new acquiſitions of lands, which 
by the eccleſiaſtical canons they were tor ever prohibited 
from alienating. The oppoſition between his maxims 
with regard to the nobility and to the eccleſiaſtics, leads 
us to conjecture that it was only by chance he paſſed the 
beneficial ſtatute of mortmain, and that his ſole object 
was to maintain the number of knights fees, and to 
prevent the ſuperiors from being defrauded of the profits 
of wardſhip, marriage, livery, and other emoluments 
ariſing from the feudal tenures. This is indeed the rea- 
ſon aſſigned in the ſtatute itſelf, and appears to have 
been his real object in enaRing it. The author of the 
Annals of Waverly aſcribes this act chietly to the king's 
anxiety for maintaining the military force of the king- 
dom; but adds, that he was miſtaken in his purpoſe; 
for that the Amalekites were overcome more by the 

rayers of Moſes than by the ſword of the Iſraelites, 
he ſtatute of mortmain was often evaded afterwards by 
the invention of 2ſ s. 

Edward was active in reſtraining the uſurpations of 
the church; and, excepting his ardour for cruſades, 
which adhered to him during his whole life, ſeems in 
e | other 
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other reſpects to have been little infected with ſuperſti- 


tion, the vice chiefly of weak minds. But the paſſion for 
cruſades was really in that age the paſſion for glory. As the 
pe now felt himſelf ſomewhat more reſtrained in his 
former practice of pillaging the ſeveral churches in Eu- 
rope, by laying impoſitions upon them, he permitted 
the generals of particular orders, who reſided at Rome, 
to levy taxes on the convents ſubjected to their juriſdic- 
tion; and Edward was obliged to enact a law againſt 
this new abuſe. It was alſo become a practice of the 
eourt of Rome to provide ſucceſſors to benefices before 
they became vacant: Edward found it likewiſe neceſ- 
ſary to prevent by law this ſpecies of injuſtice. 
The tribute of 1000 marks a year, to which king 
John, in doing homage to the pope, had ſubjected the 
kingdom, had been pretty regularly paid ſince his time, 
though the vaſſalage was conſtantly denied; and, indeed, 
for fear of giving offence, had been but little inſiſted on. 
The payment was called by a new name of cenſus, not 
by that of tribute. King Edward ſeems to have always 
paid this money with great reluctance, and he ſuffered 
the arrears at one time to run on for fix years, at an- 
other for eleven: But as princes in that age ſtood con- 
tinually in need of the pope's good offices, for diſpenſa- 
tions of marriage and for other conceſſions, the court of 
Rome always ng means, ſooner or later, to catch the 
money. The levying of firit-fruits was alſo a new de- 
vice begun in this reign, by which his holineſs thruſt 
his fingers very frequently into the purſes of the faith- 
ful; and the king ſeems to have unwarily given way 
to it. 

In the former reign the taxes had been partly ſcutages, 
partly ſuch a proportional part of the moveables as was 
granted by parliament: In this, ſcutages were entirely 
dropped; and the aſſeſſment on moveables was the chief 


me hod of taxation. Edward in his fourth year had a 


fifteenth granted him; in his fifth year a twelfth; in 
his eleventh year a thirteenth from the laity, a twentieth 
from the clergy; in his eighteenth year a fifteenth; in 
his twenty -ſecond year a tenth from the laity, a Fein 
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from London and other corporate towns, half of thei” 
benefices from the clergy ; in his twenty-third year an 
eleventh from the barons and others, a tenth from the 
clergy, a ſeventh from the burgeſſes; in his twenty- 
fourth year a twelfth from the barons and others, an 
eighth from the burgeſſes, from the clergy nothing, be- 


cauſe of the pope's inhibition; in his twenty-fifth year 


an eighth from the laity, a tenth from the clergy of 
Canterbury, a fifth from thoſe of Vork; in his twenty- 
ninth year a fifteenth from the laity, on account of his 
confirming the perambulations of the foreſts ; the clergy 
granted nothing; in his thirty-third year, firit a thir- 
tieth from the barons and others, and a twentieth from 
the burgeſſes, then a fifteenth from all his ſubjects; in 
his thirty-fourth year a thirtieth from all his ſubjects for 
knighting his eldeſt fon. | 

' "Theſe taxes were moderate; but the king had alſo du- 
ties upon exportation and importation granted him from 
time to time: The heaviett were commonly upon wool. 
Poundage, or a ſhillinug a pound, was not regularly 
granted the kings tor lite till the reign of Henry K.. 
In 1296 the famous mercantile ſociety, called the 


Merchant Adventurers, had its firſt origin: It was 


inſtituted for the improvement of the woollen manufac- 
ture, and the vending of the cloth abroad, particularly 
at Antwerp. For the. Engliſh at this time. ſcarcely 
thought of any more diltant commerce. 

This king granted a charter or declaration. of protec- 
tion and privileges to foreign merchants, and alſo aſcer- 
tained the cuſtoms or duties which thoſe merchants were 
in return to pay on merchandiſe imported and exported. 
He promiſed them ſecurity; allowed them a jury on 
trials, conſiſting half of natives, half of foreigners z and 
appointed them a juſticiary in London for their protec- 
tion. But notwithſtanding this ſeeming attention to 
foreign merchants, Edward did not free them from the 
cruel hardſhip of making one anſwerable for the debts, 
and even for the crimes, of another that came from the 
fame country. We read of ſuch practices among the 
preſent baxbarous nations, The king allo * on 

them 
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them a duty of two ſhillings on each tun of wine im- 
ported, over and above the old duty; and forty pence 
on each ſack of wool exported, beſides half a mark, the 
former duty *. „ ent trend «9 

In the year 1303 the Exchequer was robbed, and of 
no leſs a ſum than 100,000 pounds, as is ,pretended, . 
The abbot and monks of Weſtminſter were indicted for 
this robbery, but acquitted. It does not appear that- 
the king ever diſcovered the criminals with certainty ; 
though his indignation fell on the ſociety of Lombard 
merchants, particularly the Freſcobaldi, very opulent 
Florentines. . | 

The pope having in 1307 collected much money in 
England, the king enjoined the nuncio not to export it 
in ſpecie, but in bills of exchange: A proof that com- 
merce was but ill underſtood at that time. N 

Edward had by his firſt wife, Eleanor of Caſtile, four 
ſons; but Edward, his heir and ſuceeſſor, was the only 
one that ſurvived him. She alſo bore him eleven daugh- 


ters, moſt of whom died in their infancy: Of the ſur- 


viving, Joan was married firſt to the earl of Gloceſter, 
and after his death to Ralph de Monthermer: Margaret 
eſpouſed John duke of Brabant: Elizabeth eſpouſed firſt 
John earl of Holland, and afterwards the earl of Here - 
ford: Mary was a nun at Ambreſbury. He had by his 
fecond wife Margaret of France, two ſons and a daugh- 
ter; Thomas created earl of Norfolk, and mareſchal of 


England; and Edmond, who was created earl of Kent 


by his brother when king. The princeſs died in her 
infancy. | W . 


* Rymer, vol. iv. p.361.—lt is the charter of Edw. 1. 
which is there confirmed by Edw. III. | ; 
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We kneſs of the king His paſſion for fawourites—Piery 
Gawvaſion—Diſcontent of the barons— Murder of Ga- 
waſton—War with Scotland — Battle of Bannockburn— 
Hugh le Deſpenſer Civil commotions—Executicn » of 
the earl of Lancaſter— Conſpiracy againſt the king 
Inſurrection — The king dethrened — Murdered His 
character Miſcellaneous tranſactions in this reign.. 


THE prepoſſeſſions entertained in favour of young 
Edward, kept the Engliſh from being fully ſenſible 
of the extreme loſs which they had 4 by the 
death of the great monarch who filled the throne; and 
all men haſtened with alacrity to take the oath of alle- 
giance to his ſon and ſucceſſor. This prince was in 
the twenty-third year of his age, was of an agreeable 
figure, of a mild and gentle diſpoſition, and having 
never diſcovered a propenſity to any dangerous vice, it 
was natural to prognoſticate tranquillity and happineſs 
from his government. But the rt act of his reign 
blaſted all theſe hopes, and ſhewed him to be totally un- 
qualified for that perilous ſituation, in which every Eng- 
Iſh monarch, during thoſe ages, had, from the unſtable 
form of the conſtitution, and the turbulent diſpoſitions 
of the people derived from it, the misfortune to be 
placed. The indefatigable Robert Bruce, though his 
army had beeen difperſed, and he. himſelf had been 
obliged to take ſhelter in the weſtern iſles, remained 
not long unactive; but before the death of the late 
king, had (allied from his retreat, had again collected bis 
followers, had appeared in the field, and had obtained 
by ſurpriſe an important advantage over Aymer de Va- 
lence, who commanded the Engliſh forces. He was 
now become ſo confiderable as to have afforded the king 
of England ſufficient glory in ſubduing him, without 
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incurring any danger of ſeeing all thoſe mighty prepa- 
rations made by his father fail in the enterpriſe. But 
Edward, inſtead of purſuing his advantages, marched 
but a little way into Scotland ; and having an utter 
incapacity and equal averſion for all application or ſeri- 
ous buſineſs, he immediately returned upon his foot- 
ſteps, and diſbanded his army.' His grandees perceived 
from this conduct, that the authority of the crown, 
fallen into ſuch feeble hands, was no longer to be dread- 
ed, and that every inſolence might be practiſed by them 

with impunity. WE» 
The next meaſure taken by Edward gave them an in- 
clination to attack thoſe prerogatives which no longer 
kept them in awe. There was one Piers Gavaſton, ion 
of a Gaſcon _ of ſome diſtinction, who had honour- 
ably ſerved the late king, and who, in reward of his 
merits, had obtained an eſtabliſnment for his ſon in the 
family of the prince of Wales. This young man ſoon 
inſinuated himſelf into the affections of his maſter, by 
his agreeable behaviour, and by ſupplying him with all 
thoſe innocent though frivolous amuſements which ſuit- 
ed his capacity and his inclinations. He was endowed 
with the utmoſt elegance of ſhape and perſon, was noted 
for a fine mien and eaſy carriage, diltinguiſhed himſelf 
in all warlike and genteel exerciſes, and was celebrated 
for thoſe quick ſallies of wit in which his countrymen 
uſually excel. By all theſe accompliſhments he gained 
ſo entire an aſcendant over young Edward, whoſe heart 
was ftrongly diſpoſed to friendſhip and confidence, that 
the late king, apprehenſive of the conſequences, had 
baniſhed him the kingdom, and had, before he died, 
made his ſon promiſe never to recal him. But no 
ſooner did he find himſelf maſter, as he vainly imagin- 
ed, than he ſent for Gavaſton; and even before his ar- 
rival at court, endowed. him with the whole earldom of 
Cornwal, which had eſcheated to the crown by the death 
of Edmond, ſon of Richard king of the Romans. Not 
content with conferring on him thoſe poſſeſſions, which 
had ſufficed as an appanage for a prince of the blood, he 
daily loaded him witu new honours and riches; married 
8 645 | him 


dim to bis own niece, ſiſter of the earl of Gloceſter; and 
ſeemed to enjoy no pleaſure in his royal dignity, but as 
it enabled him to exalt to the higheſt ſplendour this ob- 
ject of his fond affections. 885 
The haughty barons, offended at the ſuperiority of a 
minion, whoſe birth, though reputable, they deſpiled as 
much inferior to their own, concealed net their uiſcon- 
tent; and ſoon found reaſons to juiity their animoſity 
A in the character and conduct of the man they hated, 
1 Inſtead of diſarming envy by the moderation and mo- 
dlſeſty of his behaviour, Gavaſton diſplayed his power 
and infivence with the utmoſt oſtentation; and deemed 

no circumſtance of his good fortune ſo agreeable as its 

A enabling him to eclipſe and mortify all his rivals. He 
\'E was vain-glorious, profuſe, rapacious ; fond of extericr 
N pomp and appearance, giddy with proſperity; and as he 
imagined that his fortune was now as ſtrongly rooted in 
the kingdom, as his aſcendant was uncontrolled over 
the weak monarch, he was negligent in engaging parti- 
fans, who might ſupport his ſudden and ill-eſtabliſned 
grandeur. At all tournaments he took delight in foil- 
mg the Englifh nobility by his ſuperior addreſs; In 
every converſation he made them the obje& of his wit 
and raillery : Every day his enemies multiplied upon 
him; and nought was wanting but a little time to ce- 
ment their union, and render it fatal both to him and to 
his maſter, | 24 7" 
1 It behoved the king to take a journey to France, both 
mm order to do homage for the dutchy of Guienne, and 
'S to eſpouſe the princeis Iſabella, to whom he had long 
| been afhanced, though unexpected accidents had hitherto 
E retarded the completion of the marriage. Edward left 
» 4 


Gavaſton guardian of the realm, with more ample pow- 
ers than had uſually been conferred ; and, on his return 
with his young queen, renewed all the proofs of that 


f FF fond attachment to the favourite, of which every one fo 
n # Joudly complained. This princeſs was of an imperious and 
ot 9 intriguing ſpirit; and finding that her huſband's capa- 
-h j city required, as his temper inclined, him to be governed, 


he | fhe thought herſelf beit entitled, on every account, to per- 
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form the office; and ſhe contracted a mortal hatred 
againſt the perſon who had diſappointed her in theſe ex- 
pectations. She was well pleaſed, therefore, ro ſee a 
combination of the nobility forming againſt Gavaiton,, 
who, ſenſible of her hatred, had wantonly provoked her 
by new inſults and injuries. | 

(1408.) Thomas earl of Lancaſter, couſin- german to 
the king, and firſt prince of the blood, was by far the 
moſt opulent and powerful ſubject in England, and 
poſſeſſed in his on right, and ſoon after in that of his 
wife, heireſs of the family of Lincoln, no leſs than fix 
earjdoms, with a proportionable eſtate in land, attended 
with all the juriſdictions and power which commonly 
in that age were annexed to landed property. He was 
turbulent and factious in his diſpoſition ; mortally hated 
the favourite, whoſe influence over the king exceeded 
his own ; and he ſoon became the head of that party. 
among the barons, who deſired the depreſſion of this 
inſolent ſtranger. The confederated nobles bound them- 
ſelves by oath to expel Gavaſton : Both ſides began 
already to put themſelves in a warlike poſture : The 
licentionfrch of the age broke out in robberies and 
other diſorders, the uſual prelude of civil war: And 
the royal authority, deſpiſed in the king's own hands, 
and hated in thoſe of Gavaſton, became inſufficient for 
the execution of the laws, and the maintenance of peace 
in the kingdom. A parliament being ſummoned at 
Weſtminſter, Lancaſter and his party came thither with 
an armed retinue ; and were there enabled to impoſe 
their own terms on the ſovereign. They required the 
baniſhment of Gavaſton, impoled an oath on him never 
to return, and engaged the biſhops, who never failed to 
interpoſe in all civil concerns, to pronounce him excom- 
municated, if he remained any longer in the kingdom. 
Edward was obliged to ſubmit ; but even in his com- 
pliance gave proofs of his fond attachment to his fa- 
vourite. Inſtead of removing all umbrage by ſending 
him to his own country, as was expected, he appointed 
him lord lieutenant of Ireland, attended him to Briſtol 
on his journey thither, and before his departure —_— 
: | r 
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red on him new lands and riches both in Gaſcony and 
England. Gavaſton, who did not want bravery, and 
potiefled talents for war, acted during his government 
2 vigour againſt ſome Iriſh rebels, whom he ſub- 

ued. | 

Meanwhile the king, leſs ſhocked with the illegal 
violence which had been impoſed upon him, than un- 
happy in the abſence of his minion, employed every 
expedient to ſoften the oppoſition of the barons to his 
return; as if ſucceſs in that point were the chief object 
of his government. The high office of hereditary 
ſteward was conferred on Lancaſter : His father-in-law, 
the ear] of Lincoln, was bought off by other con- 
ceſſions: Earl Warenne was allo mollified by civilities, 
grants, or promiſes : The inſolence of Gavaſton, being 
no longer before men's eyes, was leſs the object of 
general indignation: And Edward, deeming matters 
tafhciently prepared for his purpole, applied to the 
court of Rome, and obtained for Gavaſton a diſpenſa- 
tion from that oath which the barons had compelled 
him to take, that he would for ever abjure the realm. 
He went down to Cheſter to receive him on his firſt 
landing from Ireland; flew into his arms with tranſports 
of joy; and having obtained the formal conſent of the 
barons in parliament to his re-eſtabliſhment, ſet no 
longer any bounds to his extravagant fondneſs and 
affection. Gavaſton himſelf, forgetting his paſt miſ- 
fortunes, and blind to their cauſes, reſumed the ſame 
oſtentation and inſolence; and became more than ever 
the object of general deteſtation among the nobility. _ 

The barons firſt diſcovered their animoſity by abſent- 
ing themſelves from parliament 3 and finding that this 
expedient had not been ſucceſsful, they hegan to think 
of employing ſharper and more effectual remedies. 
Though there had icarcely been any national ground of 
complaint, except ſome diſſipation of the public treaſure : 
Though all the acts of mal-adminiſtration, objected to 
the king and his favourite, ſeemed of a nature more 
proper to excite heart-burnings in a ball or aflembly, 
man commotions in a great kingdom: Yet ſuch _ 
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the ſituation of the times, that the barons were deter- 
mined, and were able, to make them the reaſons of a 
total alteration in the conſtitution and civil government. 
Having come to parliament (7th Feb.), in defiance o 

the laws and the king's prohibition, with a numerous 
retinue of armed followers, they found themſelves en- 
tirely maſters; and they preſented a petition, which 
was equivalent to a command, requiring Edward te 
devolve on a choſen junto the whole authority, both of 
the crown and of the parliament. The king was obliged 
to ſign a commiſſion (March 16), empowering the pre- 
lates and barons to elect twelve perſons, who ſhould, till 
the term of Michaelmas in the year following, have 
authority to enact ordinances for the government of the 
kingdom, and regulation of the king's houſehold ; con- 
ſenting that theſe ordinances ſhould thenceforth and tor 
ever have the force of laws; allowing the ordainers to 
form aſſociations among themſelves and their friends, 
for their ſtrict and regular obſervance ; and all this for 
the greater giory of God, the ſecurity of the church, 
and the honour and advantage of the king and Kingdom. 
The barons in return ſigned a declaration; in which 
they acknowledged that they owed theſe conceſſions 
merely to the king's free grace; promiſed that this 
commiſſion ſhould never be drawn into precedent ; and 


engaged that the power of the ordainers ſhould expire 


at the time appointed. | | 
(1311.) The choſen junto accordingly framed their 
ordinances, and preſented them to the «ing and parlia- 


ment for their confirmation in the enſuing year. Some 


of theſe ordinances were laudable, and tended to the 
regular execution of juſtice: Such as thoſe, requiring 
ſheriffs to be men of property, aboliſhing the practice 
of iſſuing privy ſeals for the ſuſpenſion of juſtice, re- 
ſtraining the practice of purveyance, prohibiting the 
adulteration and alteration of the coin, exciuding fo- 
reigners from the tarms of the revenue, ordering all 
payments to be regularly made into the exchequer, re- 
voking all late grants of the crown, and giving the 
parties damages in the caſe of vexatious prolecutions. 


But 
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But what chiefly grieved the king, was the ordinance 
for the removal of evil counſcllors, by which a great 
number of perſons were by name excluded from ever 
office of power and profit; and Piers Gavaſton himſelf 
was for ever baniſhed the king's dominions, under the 
penalty, in caſe of diſobedience, of being deciared a 
public enemy. Other perſons, more agreeable to the 
barons, were ſubſtituted in all the offices. And it was 
ordained, that for the future all the conſiderable digni- 
ties in the houſehold, as well as in the law, revenue, 
and military governments, ſhould be appointed by the 

aronage in parliament; and the power of making war, 
or aſſembling his military tenants, ſhould no longer be 
inveſted ſolely in the king, nor be exerciſed without the 
conſent of the nobility. 

Edward, from the ſame weakneſs both in his temper - 
and htuation, which had engaged him to grant this 
unlimited commiſſion to the barons, was led to give a 
parliamentary ſanction to their ordinances : But as a 
conſequence of the ſame character, he ſecretly made a 
proteſt againſt them, and declared, that ſince the com- 
miſſion was granted only for the making of ordinances 
to the advantage of king and kingdom, ſuch articles as 
ſhould be found prejudicial to both, were to be held as 
not ratified and confirmed. It is no wonder, indeed, 
that he retained a firm purpoſe to revoke ordinances 
which had been impoſed on him by violence, which en- 
tirely annihilated the royal authority, and, above all, 
which deprived him of the company and ſociety of a 
perſon whom, by an unuſual infatuation, he valued 
above all the world, and above every conſideration of 
intereſt or tranquillity. 

As ſoon, therefore, as Edward, removing to York, 
had freed himſelf from the immediate terror of the 
barons power, he invited back Gavaſton from Flanders, 
which that favourite had made the place of his retreat; 
and declaring his baniſhment to be illegal, and contrary 
to the laws and cuſtoms of the kingdom, openly re- 
inſtated him in his former credit and authority. (1312+) 
The barons, highly provoked at this e 

| | an 
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and apprehenſive of danger to themſelves, from the 
declared animoſity of ſo powerful a minion, ſaw that 
either his or their ruin was now inevitable; and they 
renewed, with redoubled zeal, their former confederacy 
againſt him. The earl of Lancaſter was a dangerous 
head of this alliance: Guy earl of Warwic entered 
into it with a furious and precipitate paſſion : 8 
Bohun earl of Hereford, the conſtable, and Aymer de 
Valence earl of Pembroke, brought to it a great ac- 
ceſſion of. power and intereſt: Even earl Warenne 
deterted the royal cauſe, which he had hitherto ſup- 
ported, and was induced to embrace the ſide of rhe 
confederates. And as Robert de Winchelſey, arch- 
bithop of Canterbury, profeſſed himſelf of the ſame 
party, he determined the —_ of the clergy, and con- 
ſequently the people, to declare againſt the king and 
his minion. So predominant at that time was the 
power of the great nobility, that the combination of a 
tew of them was always able to ſhake the throne ; and 
ſuch an univerſal concurrence became irreſiſtible. The 
earl of Lancaſter ſuddenly raiſed an army, and marched 
to York, where he found the king already removed to 
Newcaſtle. He flew thither in purſuit of him; and 
Edward had juſt time to eſcape to Tinmouth, where he 


embarked, and failed with Gavaſton to Scarborough. 


He left his favourite in that fortreſs, which, had it been 
properly ſupplied with proviſions, was deemed impreg- 
nable; and he marched forward to York, in hopes of 
raifing an army, which might be able to ſupport him 
againſt his enemies. Pembroke was ſent by the con- 
federates to beſiege the caſtle of Scarborough; and 


Gavaſton, ſenſible of the bad condition of his garriſon, 


was obliged to capitulate, and to ſurrender himſelf 
priſoner, He ſtipulated (19th May) that he ſhould 
remain in Pembroke's hands for two months; that 
endeavours ſhould, during that time, he mutually uſed 
for a general accommodation ; that if the terms pro- 
poled by the barons were not accepted, the caſtle ſhould 
be reſtored to him ia the ſame condition as when he 
{ſurrendered it; and that the earl of Pembroke and 
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Henry Piercy ſhould, by contract, pledge all their 
lands for the fulfilling of theſe conditions. Pembroke, 
now maſter of the perſon of this public enemy, con- 
ducted him to the caſtle of Dedington, near Banbury; 
where, on pretence of other buſineſs, he left him, 
protected by a feeble guard. Warwic, probably in 
concert with Pembroke, attacked the caſtle: The gar- 
riſon refuſed to make any reſiſtance: Gavaſton was 
yielded up to him, and conducted to Warwic caſtle: 
The earls of Lancaſter, Hereford, and Arundel, im- 
mediately repaired thither: And without any regard 
either to the laws or the military capitulation, they 
ordered the head of the obnoxious favourite to be ſtruck 
off by the hands of the executioner (1ſt July). 0 

The king had retired northward to Berwic when he 
heard of Gavaſton's murder; and his reſentment was 
proportioned to the affection which he had ever borne 
him while living. He threatened vengeance on all the 
nobility who had been active in that bloody ſcene, and 
he made preparations for war in all parts of England. 
But being leſs conſtant in his enmities than in his 3 
ſhips, he ſoon after hearkened to terms of accommoda- 
tion; granted the barons a pardon of all offences; and 
as they ſtipulated to aſk him publicly pardon on their 
knees, he was ſo pleaſed with theſe vain appearances of 
ſubmiſſion, that he ſeemed to have ſincerely forgiven 
them all paſt injuries. But as they ſtill pretended, not- 
withſtanding their lawleſs conduct, a great anxiety for 
the maintenance of law, and required the eſtabliſhment 
of their former ordinances as a neceſſary ſecurity for 
that purpoſe, Edward told them, that he was willing 
to grant them a free and legal confirmation of ſuch 
of theſe ordinances as were not entirely derogatory 
to the prerogative of the crown. This anfwer was 
received, for the , as ſatisfactory. The king's 


rſon, after the death of Gavaſton, was now become 


fs obnoxious to the public; and as the ordinances 
inſiſted on appeared to be nearly the ſame with thoſe 
which had formerly been extorted from Henry III. 
by Mountfort, and which had been attended with fo 
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demanded with leſs vehemence by the nobility and 
people. The minds of all men ſeemed to be much 


appeaſed : The animoſities of faction no longer pre- 


vailed: And England, now united under its head, 
would henceforth be able, it was hoped, to take ven- 
geance on all its enemies ; particularly on the Scots, 


whoſe progreſs was the object of general reſentment and 


indignation. | 

Immediately after Edward's retreat from Scotland, 
Robert Bruce left his faſtneſſes, in which he intended to 
have ſheltered his feeble army; and ſupplying his defect 
of ſtrength by ſuperior vigour and abilities, he made 
deep impreſſion on all his enemies, foreign and do- 
meſtic. He chaſed lord Argyle, and the chieftain of 
the Macdowals, from their hills, and made himſelf en- 
tirely maſter of the high country : He thence invaded, 


with ſucceſs, the Cummins in the low countries of the 


north : He took the caſtles of Inverneſs, Forfar, and 
Brechin. He daily gained ſome new acceſſion of terri- 
tory ; and, what was a more important acquiſition, he 
daily reconciled the minds of the nobility to his domi- 
nion, and inliſted under his ſtandard every bold leader, 
whom he enriched by the ſpoils of his enemies. Sir 
James Douglas, in whom commenced the greatneſs and 
renown of that warlike family, ſeconded him 1n all his 
enterpriſes : Edward Bruce, Robert's own brother, 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by acts of valour : And the terror 
of the Engliſh power being now abated by the feeble 
conduct of the king, even the leaſt ſanguine of the Scots 
began to entertain hopes of recovering their independ- 
ence ; and the whole kingdom, except a few fortreſſes, 
which he had not the means to attack, had acknowledged 
the authority of Robert. | 

In this ſituation, Edward had found it neceſſary to 
grant a truce to Scotland; and Robert ſucceſsfully 


employed the interval in conſolidating his power, and 


introducing order into the civil government, disjointed 


by a long continuance of wars and factions. The 


interval was very ſhort: The truce, ill l 
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many fatal conſequences, they were, on that account, 
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of Stirling, which, with Berwic, was the only fortreis 


both ſides, was at laſt openly violated; and war re- 
commenced with greater fury than ever. Robert, not 
content with defending himſelf, had made ſucceſsful 


inroads into England, ſubſiſted his needy followers. by 


the plunder of that country, and taught them to deſpiſe 
the military genius of a people who had long been the 
obje& of their terror. Edward, at laſt, rouſed from 
his lethargy, had marched an army into Scotland ; and 
Robert, determined not to riſque too much againſt an 
enemy ſo much ſuperior, retired again into the moun- 
tains. The king advanced beyond Edinburgh ; but 
being deſtitute of proviſions, and being ill ſupported 
by the Engliſh nobility, who were then employed in 
framing their ordinances, he was ſoon obliged to retreat, 
without gaining any advantage over the enemy. But 
the appearing union of all the parties in England, after 
the death of Gavaſton, ſeemed to reſtore that kingdom 
to its native force, opened again the proſpect of reducing 
Scotland, and promiſed a happy concluſion to a war in 


which both the intereſts and pailions of the nation were 
fo deeply engaged. 


(1314.) Edward aſſembled forces from all quarters, 
with a view of finiſhing, at one blow, this important 


enterpriſe. He ſummoned the moſt warlike of his vaſ- 


{als from Gaſcony : He inliſted troops from Flanders, 
and other foreign countries: He invited over great num. 
bers of the ditorderly Iriſh as to a certain prey : He 
Joined to them a body ct the Welſh, who were actuated 
by like motives : And afſembling the whole military 
force of England, he marched to the frontiers with an 
army which, according to the Scotch writers, amounted 
to a hundred thouſand men. 


The army collected by Robert exceeded not thirty 


thouſand combatants ; but being compoied of men who 
had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by many a&s of valour, 
who were rendered deſperate by their ſituation, and who 


were inured to all the varieties of fortune, they might 
. juſtly, under ſuch a leader, be deemed formidable to the 


moſt numerous and beſt appointed armies. The cattle 


in 
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in Scotland that remained in the hands of the Engliſh, 
had long been beſieged by Edward Bruce: Philip de 


Mowbray, the governor, after an obſtinate defence, 


was at laſt obliged to capitulate, and to promiſe, that if, 
before a certain day which. was now approaching, he 
were not relieved, he ſhould open his gates to the enemy. 
Robert, theretore, ſenſible that here was the ground on 
which he muſt expe& the Engliſh, choſe the field of 
battle with all the ſkill and prudence imaginable, and 
made the neceſſary preparations for their reception. He 
poſted himſelf at Bannockburn, about two miles from 
Stirling ; where he had a hill on his right flank, and a 
moraſs on his left: And not content with having taken 
theſe precautions to prevent his being ſurrounded by the 
more numerous army of the Engliſh, he foreſaw the ſu- 
perior ſtrength of the enemy in cavalry, and made pro- 
viſion againſt it. Having a rivulet in front, he com- 
manded deep pits to be dug along its banks, and ſharp 
ſtakes to be planted in them; and he ordered the whole 
to be carefully covered over with turf. The Englith 
arrived in ſight on the evening, and a bloody conflict 
immediately enſued between two bodies of cavalry; 
where Robert, who was at the head of the Scots, engag- 
ed in ſingle combat when Henry de Bohun, a gentleman 
of the family of Hereford, and at one ſtroke cleft his 
adverſary to the chin with a battle- ax in ſight of the two 
armies. The Engliſh horſe fled with precipitation 
to their main body. 

The Scots, encouraged by this favourable event, and 
glorying in the valour of their prince, prognoſticated a 
happy iſſue to the combat on the enſuing day: The Eng- 
liſh, confident in their numbers, and elated with former 
ſucceſſes, longed for an opportunity of revenge: And 
the night, though extremely ſhort in that ſeaſon and in 
that climate, appeared tedious to the impatience of the 
ſeveral combatants. Early in the morning (25th June) 


Edward drew out his army, and advanced towards the 


Scots. The earl of Gloceſter, his nephew, who com- 
manded the left wing of the cavalry, impelled by the 
ardour of youth, ruſhed on to the attack without precau- 

tion, 
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tion, and fell among the covered pits, which had been 
prepared by Bruce for the reception of the enemy. 
This body of horſe was difordered : Gloceſter himſelf 
was overthrown and flain: Sir James Douglas, who 
commanded the Scottiſh cavalry, gave the enemy no 
leiſure to rally, but puſhed them off the field with con- 
ſiderable loſs, and purſued them in fight of their whole 
line of infantry. While the Engliſh army were alarm- 
ed with this unfortunate beginning of the action, which 
commonly proves deciſive, they obſerved an army on the 
heights towards the left, which ſeemed to be marching 
leiſurely in order to ſurround them; and they were 


diſtracted by their multiplied fears. This was a num- 


ber of waggoners and ſumpter-boys, whom Robert had 
collected; and having ſupplied them with military ſtan- 
dards, gave them the appearance, at a diſtance, of a for- 
midable body. The ſtratagem took effect : A panic 
ſeized the Engliſh : They threw down their arms, and 
fled: They were purſued with great flaughter, tor the 


ſpace of ninety miles, till they reached Berwic : And 


the Scots, beſides an ineſtimable booty, took many per- 
ſons of quality priſoners, and above 400 gentlemen, 
whom Robert treated with great humanity, and whote 
ranſom was a new acccfſion of wealth to the victorious 
army. The king himſelf narrowly eſcaped, by taking 
ſhelter in Dunbar, whoſe gates were opened to him 
by the earl of March; and he thence paſled by ſea to 
Berwic. | | A Elüt 

Such was the great and deciſive battle of Bannock- 
burn, which ſecured the independence of Scotland, fix- 
ed Bruce on the throne of that kingdom, and may be 
deemed the greateſt overthrow that the Engliſh na- 
tion, ſince the Conqueſt, has ever received. The num- 
ber of flain on thoſe occaſions is always uncertain, and 
is commonly much magnified by the victors: But 
this defeat made a decp impreſſion on the minds of the 
Engliſh; and it was remarked, that, for ſome years, 
no ſuperiority of numbers could encourage them to 
&cep the field againſt the Scots. Robert, in order to 
avail himſelf of his preſent ſucceſs, entered England, 
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and ravaged all the northern counties without oppoſi- 
tion: He beſieged Carliſle; but that place was ſaved 
by the valour of fir Andrew Harcla, the governor : He 
was more ſucceſsful againſt Berwic, which he took by 
aſſault: And this prince, elated by his continued pro- 
ſperity, now entertained hopes of making the moſt im- 
portant conqueſts on the Engliſh. (1315.) He ſent 
over his brother Edward, with an army of 6000 men, 
into Ireland; and that nobleman aſſumed the title of 
king of that ifland: He himſelf followed ſoon after 
with more numerous forces: The horrible and abſurd 
oppreſſions which the Iriſn ſuffered under the Engliſh 
government made them, at firſt, fly to the ſtandard of 
the Scots, whom they regarded as their deliverers : 
But a grievous famine, which at that time deſolated 


both Ireland and Britain, reduced the Scottiſh army to 


the greateſt extremities; and Robert was obliged to re- 
turn, with his forces much diminiſhed, into his own 
country. His brother, after having experienced a va- 
riety of fortune, was defcated and ſlain near Dundalk 


by the Engliſh, commanded by lord Bermingham : 


And theſe projects, too extenſive for the force of the 
Scottiſh nation, thus vaniſhed into ſmoke. 

Edward, beſides ſuffering thoſe diſaſters from the in- 
vaſion of the Scots, and the inſurre&ion of the Irith, 
was alſo infeſted with a rebellion in Wales; and, above 
all, by the factions of his own nobility, who took ad- 
vantage of the public calamities, inſulted his fallen 


fortunes, and endeavoured to eſtabliſh their own inde- 


pendence on the ruins of the throne. Lancaſter, and 
the barons of his party, who had declined attending 
him on his Scottiſh expedition, no ſooner ſaw him re- 
turn with diſgrace, than they infiſted on the renewal 
of their ordinances, which, they ſtill pretended, had 


validity ; and the king's unhappy ſituarion obliged him 


to ſubmit to their demands. The miniſtry was new- 
modelled by the direction of Lancaſter: That prince 


was placed at the head of the council: It was de- 
clared, that all the offices ſhould be filled, from time to 
time, by the votes of Pr or rather by the * 
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of the great barons: And the nation, under this new 
model of government, endeavoured to put itſelf in a 
better poſture of defence againſt the Scots. But the 
factious nobles were far from being terrified with the 
progreſs of theſe public enemies: On the contrary, 
they founded the hopes of their own future grandeur: 
on the weakneſs and diſtreſſes of the crowu: Lan- 
caſter himſelf was ſuſpected, with great appearance of 
reaſon, of holding a ſecret correſpondence with the king 
of Scots: And though he was entruſted with the com- 
mand of the Engliſh armies, he took care that every en- 
terpriſe ſhould be diſappointed, and every plan of opera- 
tions prove unſucceſsful. | 

All the European kingdoms, eſpecially that of Eng- 
land, were at this time unacquainted with. the office of 
a prime miniſter, ſo well underſtood at preſent in all re- 
gular monarchies; and the people could form no con- 
ception of a man, who, though ſtill. in the rank of a, 
ſubject, poſſeſſed all the power of a ſovereign, eaſed 
the prince of the burden of affairs, ſupplied his want 
of experience or capacity, and maintained all the rights 
of the. crown, without degrading the greateſt nobles by 
their ſubmiſſion to his temporary authority. Edward 
was plainly, by nature, unfit to hold himſelf the rems 
of government: He had no vices, but was unhappy 
in a total incapacity for ſerious buſineſs: He was ſen- 
ſible of his own detects, and neceſſarily ſought to be go- 
verned : Yet every favourite whom he ſucceſſively choſe 
was regarded as a fellow- ſubjet exalted above his rank 
and ſtation: He was the object of envy to the great 
nobility: His character and conduct were decried with 
the people: His authority over the king and king- 
dom was conſidered as an uſurpation: And unleis 
the prince had embraced the dangerous expedient 
of devolving his power on the earl of Lancafter, or 
ſome mighty baron, whoſe family intereſt was 1a 
extenſive as to be able alone to maintain his influ- 
2 he could expect no peace or tranquillity upon the 
throne. 
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The king's chief favourite, after the death of Ga- 


vaſton, was Hugh le Deſpenſer, or Spenſer, a young 


man of Engliſh birth, of high rank, and of a noble fa- 
mily. He poſſeſſed all the exterior accompliſhments 


of perſon and addreſs, which were fitted to engage the 


weak mind of Edward; but was deſtitute of that mo- 
deration and prudence which might have qualified him 


to mitigate the envy of the great, and conduct him 
through all the perils of that dangerous ſtation to which 
he was advanced. His father, who was of the ſame 
name, and who, by means of his fon, had alſo attained 
great influence over the king, was a nobleman venerable 
from his years, reſpected through all his paſt life for 
wiſdom, valour, and integrity, and well fitted by his 
talents and experience, could affairs have admitted of 
any temperament, to have ſupplied the defects both of 
the king and of his minion. But no ſooner was Ed- 
ward's attachment declared for young Spenſer, than 


the turbulent Lancaſter, and moſt-of the great harons, 


regarded him as their rival, made him the obje& of 
their animoſity, and formed violent plans for his ruin. 
They firſt declared their diſcontent by withdrawing 
from parliament ; and it was not long ere they found 
- pretence for proceeding to greater extremities againſt 
im. | 

(1321.) The king, who ſet no limits to his bounty 
towards his minions, had married the younger Spen- 
ſer to his niece, one of the co-heirs of the earl of Glo- 
ceſter, ſlain at Bannockburn. The favourite, by his 
fucceſhon to that opulent family, had inherited great 
poſſeſſions in the marches of Wales; and being de- 
firous of extending ſtill farther his influence in thoſe 
quarters, he is accuſed of having committed injuſtice 
on the barons of Audley and Ammori, who had alſo 
married two ſiſters of the ſame family. There was 
likewiſe a baron in that neighbourhood, called Wil- 
liam de Braouſe, lord of Gower, who had made a ſet- 
tlement of his eſtate on John de Mowbray, his ſon-in- 
law; and, in caſe of failure of that nobleman and his 
iſſue, had ſubſtituted the earl of Hereford in the W 
ceſſion 
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ceſſion to the barony of Gower. Mowbray, on the de- 
ceaſe of his father-in-law, entered immediately in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the eſtate, without the formality of taking li- 
very and ſeizin from the crown: But Spenſer, who 
coveted that barony, perſuaded the king to put in 
execution the rigour of the feudal law, to ſeize Gower 
as eſcheated to the crown, and to confer it upon him. 
This tranſaction, which was the proper ſubje& of a 
law- ſuit, immediately excited a civil war in the kingdom. 
The earls of Lancaſter and Hereford flew to arms: 
Audley and Ammori joined them with all their forces; 
The two Rogers de Mortimer and Roger de Clit- 
ford, with many others, diſguſted, for private reaſons, at 
the Spenſers, brought a conſiderable acceſſion to the 
party: And their army being now formidable, they 
ſent a meſſage to the king, requiring him immediately 
to diſmiſs or confine the younger Spenſer ; and menacing 
him, in caſe of retuſal, with renouncing their allegiance 
to him, and taking revenge on that miniſter by their 
own authority. They ſcarcely waited for an anſwer; 
but immediately fell upon the lands of young Spenſer, 
which they pillaged and deſtroyed ; murdered his ſer- 
vants, drove off his cattle, and burned his houſes. 
They thence proceeded to commit like devaſtations on 
the eftates of Spenſer the father, whoſe character they 
had hitherto ſeemed to reſpect: And having drawn and 
ſigned a formal aſſociation among themſelves, they 
marched to London with all their forces, ſtationed them- 
ſelves in the neighbourhood of that city, and demand- 
ed of the king the baniſhment of both the Spenſers. 
Theſe noblemen were then abſent ; the father abroad; 
the fon at ſea; and both of them employed in different 
commiſſions: The king therefore replied, that his co- 
ronation oath, by which he was bound to obſerve the 
laws, reſtrained him from giving his aſſent to ſo illegal 
a demand, or condemning noblemen who were accuſed 
of no crime, nor had any opportunity afforded them of 
making anſwer. Equity and reaſon were but a feeble 
oppotition to men who had arms in their hands, and 
who, being already involved in guilt, ſaw no ſafety but 
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in ſucceſs and victory. They entered London with 
their troops; and giving in to the parliament, which 
was then ſitting, a charge againſt the Spenſers, of which 
they attempted not to prove one article, they procured, 
by menaces and violence, a ſentence of attainder and 
perpetual exile againſt the'e mmiſters. This ſentence 
was voted by the lay barons alone: For the commons, 
though now an eſtate in parliament, were yet of ſo 
little conſideration, that their aſſent was not demanded ; 
and even the votes of the prelates were neglected amidſt 
the preſent diſorders. The only ſymptom which theſe 
turbulent barons gave of their regard to law, was 
their requiring from the king an indemnity for their 11- 
legal proceedings ; after which they diſbanded their army, 
and ſeparated, in ſecurity, as they imagined, to their ſe- 
vera] caſtles. 

This act of violence, in which the king was obliged 
to acquieſce, rendered his perſon and his authority ſo con- 
temptible, that every one thought himſelf entitled to 
treat him with negle&t. The queen, having occaſion 
ſoon after to paſs by the caſtle of Leeds in Kent, which 
belonged to the lord Badleſmere, deſired a night's lodg- 
ing, but was refuſed admittance ; and ſome of her at- 
tendants, who preſented themſelves at the gate, were kill- 
ed. The inlult upon this princeſs, who had always en- 
deavoured to live on good terms with the barons, and 
who joined them heartily in their hatred of the younger 
Spenſer, was an action which nobody pretended to juſ- 
tify ; and the king thought that he might, without 
giving general umbrage, aflemble an army, and take 
vengeance on the offender. No one came to the aſſiſt- 
ance of Badleſmere; and Edward prevailed : But hav- 
ing now ſome forces on foot, and having concerted 
meaſures with his friends throughout England, he ven- 
tured to take off the maſk, to attack all his enemies, 
and to recal the two Spenſers, whole ſentence he de- 
clared illegal, unjuſt, contrary to the tenor of the Great 
Charter, paſſed without the aſſent of the prelates, and 
extorted by violence from him and the eſtate of barons. 
Still the commons were not mentioned by either party. 


(1322.) 
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(1322.) The king had now got the ſtart of the 
barons ; an advantage which, in thoſe times, was com- 
monly deciſive: And he haſtened with his army to 
the marches of Wales, the chief feat of the power of 
his enemies, whom he found totally unprepared for re- 
ſiſtance. Many of the barons in thoſe parts endeavour- 
ed to appeaſe him by ſubmiſſion: Their caitles were 
ſeized, and their perſons committed to cuſtody. But 
Lancaſter, in order to prevent the total ruin of his 


party, ſummoned together his vaſſals and retainers ; 


declared his alliance with Scotland, which had long been 
ſuſpected; received the promiſe of a reinforcement from 
that country, under the command of Randolf earl of 
Murray, and fir James Douglas; and being joined by 
the earl of Hereford, advanced with all his forces againſt 
the king, who had collected an army of 30,000 men, 
and was ſuperior to his enemies. Lancaſter poſted 
himſelf at Burton upon Trent, and endeavoured to de- 
fend the paſſages of the river: Put being diſappointed 
in that plan of operations, this prince, who had no mi- 
litary genius, and whole perſonal courage was even ſuſ- 
pected, fled with his army to the north, in expeRation 
of being there joined by his Scottiſh allies. He was 
purſued by the king; and his army dimmiſhed daily, 
till he came to Boroughbridge, where he found fir An- 
drew Harcla poſted with ſome forces on the oppolite fide 
of the river, and ready to diſpute the paſſage with him. 
He was repuiſed in an attempt which he made to force 
his way ; the earl of Hereford was killed ; the whole 
army of the rebels was diſconcerted (16th March); 
Lancaſter himſelf was become incapable of taking any 

meaſures either for flight or defence; and he was leized, 
without reſiſtance, by Harcla; and conducted to the 
king. In thole violent times, the laws were fo much 
neglected on hoth fides, that, even where they might, 
without any ſenſible inconvenience, have been obſerved, 
the conquerors deemed it unneceflary to pay any. re- 
gard to them. Lancaſter, whe was guilty of open re- 
bellion, and was taken in arms againſt his ſovereign, 


inſtead of being tried by tlie laws of his country, which 
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pronounced the ſentence of death againſt him, was 
condemned by a court-martial, and led to execution. 
Edward, however little vindictive in his natural temper, 
here indulged his revenge, and employed againit the 
1 the ſame indignities which had been exerciſed, 
y his orders, againſt Gavaſton. (23d March.) He 
was clothed in a mean attire, placed on a lean jade with- 
out a bridle, a hood was put on his head, and in 
this poſture, attended by the acclamations of the peo- 
ps this prince was conducted to an eminence near 

omfret, one of his own caſtles, and there be- 
headed. 

Thus periſhed Thomas earl of Lancafter, prince of 
the blood, and one of the moſt potent barons that had 
ever been in England. His public conduct ſufficiently 
diſcovers the violence and turbulence of his character: 
His private deportment appears not to have been more 
innocent: And his hypocritical devotion, by which 
he gained the favour of the monks and populace, will 
rather be regarded as an aggravation than an allevia- 
tion of his guilt. Badleſmere, Giffard, Barret, Cheney, 
Fleming, and about eighteen of the moſt notorious offend 
ers, were afterwards condemned by a legal trial, and 
were executed. Many were thrown into priſon : Others 
made their eſcape beyond ſea: Some of the king's 
ſervants were rewarded from the forfeitures: Harcla 
received for his ſervices the earldom of Carliſle, and a 
large eſtate, which he ſoon after forfeited with his life, 
for a treaſonable correſpondence with the king of Scot- 
land. But the greater part of thoſe vaſt eſcheats was 
ſeized by young Spenſer, whole rapacity was inſatiable. 
Many of the barons of the king's party were diſguſted 


with this partial diviſion of the ſpoils: The envy 


againſt Spenſer roſe higher than ever: The uſual in- 
ſolence of his temper, inflamed by ſucceſs, impelled him 
to commit many acts of violence: The people, who 
always hated him, made him ſtill more the object of 
averſion; All the relations of the attainted barons 
and gentlemen ſecretly vowed revenge: And though 
tranquillity was, in appearance, reſtored to the _— 
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the general contempt of the king, and odium againſt Spen- 
ſer, bred dangerous humours, the ſource of future revo- 
lutions and cunvullions. | 
In this ſituation, no ſucceſs could be expected from 
foreign wars; and Edward, after making one more fruit. 
leſs attempt againſt Scotiand, whence he retreated with 
diſhonour, found it neceſſary to terminate hoitilities with 
that kingdom by a truce of thirteen years. Robert, 
though his title to the crown was not acknowledged in 
the treaty, was ſatisfied with enſuring his poſſeſſion of 
it during ſo long a time. He had repelled with gal- 
lantry all the attacks of England: He had carried war 
both into that kingdom and into Ireland: He had reje&- 
ed with diſdain the pope's authority, who pretended to 
impole his commands upon him, and oblige him to make 
peace with his enemies : His throne was firmly eſtabliſh- 


ed, as well in the affections of his ſubjects as by force of 


arms: Yet there naturally remained ſome inquietude in 
his mind, while at war with a ſtate which, however 
at preſent diſordered by faction, was of iifelt ſo much an 
over-match for hin, both in riches and in numbers of 
people. And this truce was, at the ſame time, the more 


ſeaſonable for England, becauſe the nation was at that 


juncture threatened with hoſtilities from France. 

(1324.) Philip the Fair king of France, who died in 
1315, had left the crown to his ſon Lewis Hutin, who, 
after a ſhort reign, dying without male iſſue, was 
ſucceeded by Philip the Long, his brether, whoſe 
death ſoon after made way for Charles the Fair, the 
youngeſt brother of that family. This monarch had 
ſome grounds of complaint againſt the king's miniſters 
in Guiennez and as there was no common or equitable 
judge in that ſtrange ſpecies of ſovereignty eſtabliſhed by 
the feudai law, he ſeemed dcfirous to take advantage of 
Edward's weakneſs, and, under that pretence, to confiſ- 
cate all his foreign dominions. Atter an embaſly by 
the ear] of Kent, the king's brother, had been tried in 
vain, queen Iſabella obtained permiſſion to go over to 
Paris, and endeavour to adjuſt, in an amicable manner, 
the difference with her brother: But while ſhe was 
making 
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making ſome progreſs in this negotiation, Charles 
ftarted a new pretenſion, the juſtice of which could not be 
diſputed, that Edward himſelf ſhould appear in his 
court, and do homage for the fees which he held in 
France. But there occurred many difficulties m com- 
ks with this demand. Voung Spenſer, by whom the 

ing was implicitly governed, had unavoidably been en- 
gaged in many quarrels with the queen, who aſpired to 
the ſame influence; and though that artful princeſs, on 
her leaving England, had diſſembled her animolity, 
Spenſer, well acquainted with her ſecret ſentiments, was 
unwilling to attend his maſter to Paris, and appear in a 
court, where her credit might expoſe him to inſults, if 
not danger. He heſitated no Jeſs on allowing the king 
to make the journey alone; both fearing, leſt that eaſy 
prince ſhould in his abſence fall under other influence; 
and foreſeeing the perils to which he himſeif ſhould 
be expoſed, if, without the protection of royal authority, 
he remained in England, where he was fo generally 
hated. (1325.) While theſe doubts occaſioned delays 
and difficulties, Iſabella propoſed, that Edward ſhould 
rehgn the dominion of Guienne to his ſon, now thirteen 
years of age; and that the prince ſhould come to Paris, 
and do the homage which every vaſſal owed to his 
fuperior lord. This expedient, which ſeemed ſo happily 
to remove all difficulties, was immediately embraced : 


| Spenſer was charmed with the contrivance: Young 


Edward was ſent to Paris: And the ruin covered 
under this fatal ſnare, was never perceived or ſuſpected 
by any of the Engliſh council. | 
The queen, on her arrival in France, had there found 
2 great number of Engliſh fugitives, the remains of the 
Lancaſtrian faction; and their common hatred of Spen- 
ſer ſoon begat a ſecret friendſhip and correſpondence be- 
tween them and that princeſs. Among the reſt was 
young Roger Mortimer, a potent baron in the Welſh 


marches, who had been obliged, with others, to make 


his ſubmiſſions to the king; had been condemned for 
high treaſon ; but having received a pardon for his life, 
was afterwards detained in the Tower, with an intention 
of 
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of rendering his confinement perpetual. He was ſo for- 
tunate as to make his eſcape into France; and being 
one of the moſt conſiderable perſons now. remaining of 
ile party, as well as diſtinguiſhed by his violent animo- 
ſity againſt Spenſer, he was eaſily admitted to pay his 
court to queen Iſabella. The graces of his perſon and 
=*# addreſs advanced him quickly in her affections: He 
„ became her confident and counſellor in all her mea- 
Z ſures; And gaining ground daily upon her heart, he 
engaged her to ſacrifice at Jaſt to her paſſion, all the 
ſentiments of honour and of fidelity to her huſband. 
Hating now the man whom ſhe had injured, and 
whom ſhe never valued, ſhe entered ardently into all 
> Mortimer's conſpiracies; and having artfully gotten 
into her hands the young prince, and heir of the mo- 
narchy, ſhe reſolved on the utter ruin of the king, as 
well as of his favourite. She engaged her brother ta 
tale part in the ſame criminal purpoſe : Her court was 
= daily filled with the exiled barons: Mortimer lived in 
the moſt declared intimacy with her: A correſpond- 
2 ence was ſecretly carried on with the malcontent party 
in England: And when Edward, informed of thoſe 
alarming circumſtances, required her ſpeedily to return. 
with the prince, ſhe publicly replied, that ſhewould never ſet 
foot in the kingdom, till Spenſer was for ever removed 
from his preſence and councils : A declaration which. 
procured her great popularity in England, and threw a 
decent veil over all her treafonable enterpriſes. | 
Edward endeavoured to put himſelf in a poſture of 
defence; but, belides the difficulties ariſing from his 
own indolence and ſlender abilities, and the want of. 
authority which of conſequence attended all his reſo- 
llutions, it was not eaſy for him, in the preſent ſtate 
of the kingdom and revenue, to maintain a conſtant 
force ready to repel an invaſion, which he knew not at 
what time or place he had reaſon to expect. All his 
efforts were unequal to the traiterous and hoſtile conſpir- 
acies, which, both at home and abroad, were forming 
againſt his authority, and which were daily penetrating far- 
ther eyen into his own family, His brother, the earl of 
; 05> | Kent, 
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Kent, a virtuous but weak prince, who was then at 
Paris, was engaged by his ſiſter-in-law, and by the 
king of France, who was allo his couſn-german, to 
give countenance to the invaſion, whoſe ſole object, he 
believed, was the expulſion of the Spenſers: He pre- 
yailed on his elder brother, the earl of Norfolk, to 
enter ſecretly into the ſame deſign: The earl of Lei- 
ceſter, brother and heir of the earl of Lancaſter, had 
too many reaſons for his hatred of theſe miniſters, to re- 
fuſe his concurrence. Walter de Reynel archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, and many of the prelates, expreſſed their 
approbation of the queen's meaſures : Several of the 
moſt potent barons, envying the authority of the favour- 
ite, were ready to fly to arms: The minds of the peo- 
Ple, by means of ſome truths and many calumnies, were 
ſtrongly diſpoſed to the ſame party: And there needed 
but the appearance of the queen and prince, with ſuch a 
body of foreign troops as might protect her againſt im- 
mediate violence, to turn all this tempeſt, fo artfully pre- 
pared, againſt the unhappy Edward. 

(1326.) Charles, though he gave countenance and 
aſſiſtance to the faction, was aſhamed openly to ſupport 
the queen and prince againſt the authority of a huſband 
and father; and Iſabella was obliged to court the 
alliance of ſome other foreign potentate, from whoſe 
dominions ſhe might ſet out on her intended enterpriſe. 
For this purpoſe ſhe affianced young Edward, whole 
tender age made him incapable to judge of the conſe- 
quences, with Philippa, daughter of the count of Hol- 
land and Hainault ; and having, by the open aſliftance of 
this prince, and the ſecret protection of her brother, 
inliſted in her ſervice near three thouſand men, ſhe ſet ? 
ſail from the harbour of Dort, and landed ſafely, and 


without oppoſition (24th September), on the coaſt of 


Suffolk. The earl of Kent was in her company: Two 
other princes of the blood, the earl of Norfolk and the 
ear] of Leiceſter, joined her ſoon after her landing with 
all their followers: Three prelates, the biſhops of Ely, 
Lincoln, and Hereford, brought her both the force of 


their vaſſals and the authority of their character: Even 
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Robert de Watteville, who had been ſent by the king to 
oppoſe her progreſs in Suffolk, deſerted to her with all 
his forces. To render her cauſe more favourable, ſhe 
renewed her declaration, that the ſole purpoſe of her en- 
terpriſe was to free the king and kingdom from the ty- 
ranny of the Spenſers, and of chancellor Baldoc, their 
creature. 'The populace were allured by her ſpecious 
pretences : The barons thought themſelves ſecure againſt 
forfeitures by the appearance of the prince in her army : 
And a weak irreſolute king, ſupported by miniſters 
generally odious, was unable to ſtem this torrent, which 
bore with ſuch irreſiſtible violence againſt him. 

Edward, after trying in vain to rouſe the citizens- 
of London to ſome ſenſe of duty, departed for the 
weſt, where he hoped to meet with a better reception; 
and he had no ſooner diſcovered his weakneſs by leaving 
the city, than the rage of the populace broke out withcut 
erde rene him and his miniſters. They firſt plun- 
dered, then murdered all thoſe who were obnoxious 
to them: They ſeized the biſhop of Exeter, a virtuous 
and loyal prelate, as he was paſſing through the ſtreets ; 
and having beheaded him, they threw his body into the 
river. They made themſelves maſters of the Tower by 
ſurpriſe; then entered into a formal aſſociation to put to 
death, without mercy, every one who ſhould dare to op- 
poſe the enterpriſe of queen Iſabella, and of the prince, 
A like ſpirit was ſoon communicated to all other parts of 
England ; and threw the few ſervants of the king, who 
ſti]] entertained thoughts of performing their duty, into 
terror and aſtoniſhment. 

Edward was hotly purſued to Briſtol by the earl of 
Kent, ſeconded by the foreign forces under John de 
Hainault. He found himſelf diſappointed in his ex- 
pectations with regard to the loyalty of thoſe parts; and 
he paſſed over to Wales, where, he flattered himſelf, his 
name was more popular, and which he hoped to find 
uninfected with the contagion of general rage which 
had ſeized the Engliſh. The elder Spenſer, created earl 
of Wincheſter, was left governor of the caſtle of Briſtol ; 
but the garriſon mutinied againſt himy and he was de- 
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was framed by his inveterate enemies, nothing but his 
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livered into the hands of his enemies. This venerable 
noble, who had nearly reached his ninetieth year, was 
inſtantly, without trial, or witneſs, or acculation, or 
anſwer, condemned to death by the rebellious barons : He 
was hanged on a | OG. his body was cut in pieces, 
and thrown to the dogs; and his head was ſent to Win- 
cheſter, the place whoſe title he bore, and was there ſet 
on a pole, and expoſed to the inſults of the populace. 
The king, diſappointed anew in his expectations of 
ſuecour from the Welſh, took ſhipping for Ireland; 
but being driven back by contrary winds, he endea- 
voured to conceal himſelf in the mountains of Wales: 
He was ſoon diſcovered, was put under the cuſtody of 
the earl of Leiceſter, and was confined in the caſtle 
of Kenilworth. The younger Spenſer, his favourite, 
who alſo fell into the hands of his enemies, was executed, 
like his father, without any appearance of a legal trial: 
The earl of Arundel, almoſt the only man of his rank in 
England who had maintained his loyalty, was, without 
any trial, put to death at the inſtigation of Mortimer: 
Baldoc, the chancellor, being a prieſt, could not with 
ſafety be ſo ſuddenly deſpatched ; but being ſent to the 
biſhop of Hereford's palace in London, he was there, 
as his enemies probably foreſaw, ſeized by the populace, 
was thrown into Newgate, and ſoon after expired, from 
the cruel uſage which he had received. Even the uſual 
reverence paid to the ſacerdotal character gave way, with 
every other conſideration, to the preſent rage of the 


people. 


The queen, to avail herſelf of the prevailing deluſion, 


ſummoned, in the king's name, a parliament at Weſt- 
minſter ; where, together with the power of her army, 
and the authority of her partiſans among the barons, 
who were concerned to ſecure their paſt treaſons by com- 
mitting new acts of violence againſt their ſovereign, ſhe 
expected to be ſeconded by the fury of the populace, the 


moſt dangerous of all inſtruments, and the leaſt anſwer- f 


able for their exceſſes. A charge was drawn up againſt 
the king (1327, 13th January), in which, even though it 
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narrow genius, or his misfortunes, were objected to him : 
For the greateſt malice found no particular crime with 
which it could reproach this unhappy prince. He was 
accuſed of incapacity for government, of waſting his 
time in idle amuſements, of 1 ublic buſineſs, 
of being ſwayed by evil counſe lors, of having loſt, 4 
his miſconduct, the kingdom of Scotland, and part o 
Guienne; and to ſwell the charge, even the death of 
ſome barons, and the impriſonment of ſome prelates, 
convicted of treaſon, were laid to his account. It was 
in vain, amidft the violence of arms and tumult of the 


people, to appeal either to law or to reaſon : The depoſi- 


tion of the king, without any appearing oppoſition, was 
voted by parliament : The prince, alrcady declared re- 
gent by his party, was placed on the throne : And a de- 
3 was ſent to Edward at Kenilworth, to require 
is reſignation, which menaces and terror ſoon extorted 
from him. | 
But it was impoſſible that the people, however cor- 
rupted by the barbarity of the times, ſtil] farther in- 
famed by faction, could for ever remain inſenſible to 
the voice of nature. Here, a wife had firft deſerted, 
next invaded, and then dethroned her huſband ; had made 
her minor ſon an inſtrument in this unnatural treat- 


ment of his father ; had, by lying pretences, ſeduced the 


nation into a rebellion againſt their ſovereign ; had puſh- 
ed them into violence and cruelties that had diſhonoured 
them: All thoſe circumſtances were ſo odious in them- 
ſelves, and formed ſuch a complicated ſcene cf guilt, that 
the leaſt reffection ſufficed to open men's eyes, and make 
them deteſt this flagrant infringement of every public 
and private duty, The ſuſpicions which ſoon aroſe of 
{abella's criminal commerce with Mortimer, the proofs 

which daily broke out of this part of her guilt, in- 
creaſed the general abhorrence againſt her; and her 
ty pocrily, in publicly bewailing with tears the king's 
un 2ppy fate, was not able to deceive even the moſt 
flupid and moſt prejudiced of her adherents. In pro- 
portion as the queen became the object of public hatred, 
the dethroned monarch, who had been the victim Hou 
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her crimes and her ambition, was regarded with pity, 
with friendſhip, with veneration: And men became 
ſenſible, that all his miſconduct, which faction had fo 
much exaggerated, had been owing to the unavoidable 
weakneſs, not to any voluntary depravity, of his cha- 
The earl of Leiceſter, now earl of Lancaſter, 
to whoſe cuſtody he had been committed, was ſoon 


. touched with thoſe generous ſentiments, and beſides 


uſing his priſoner with gentleneſs and humanity, he was 
ſuſpected to have entertained ſtill more honourable inten- 
tions in his favour. The king, therefore, was taken 
from his hands, and delivered over to lord Berkeley, and 
Mautravers, and Gournay, who were entruſted alter- 
nately, each for a month, with the charge of guarding 
him. While he was in the cuſtody of Berkeley, he was 
{till treated with the gentleneſs due to his rank and his 
3 but when the turn of Mautravers and 

ournay came, every ſpecies of indignity was practiſed 
againſt him, as if their intention had been to break en- 
tirely the prince's ſpirit, and to employ his ſorrows 
and afflictions, inſtead of more violent and more danger- 
ous expedients, for the inſtruments of his murder. It is 
reported that one day, when Edward was to be ſhayed, they 
ordered cold and dirty water to be brought from 
the ditch for that purpoſe ; and when he deſired it to be 


changed, and was ſtili denied his requeſt, he burſt into 


tears, which bedewed his cheeks ; and he exclaimed, that, 
in ſpite of their inſolence, he ſhould be ſhaved with clean 
and warm water. But as this method of laying Edward 
in his grave appeared ftill too flow to the impatient 
Mortimer, he ſecretly ſent orders to the two keepers, who 
were at his devotion, inſtantly to deſpatch him; and theſe 
rufians contrived to make the manner of his death as 
cruet and barbarous as poſſible. Taking advantage of 
Berkeley's ſickneſs, in whoſe cuſtody he then was, and 
who was thereby incapacitated from attending his 
charge; they came to Bae e and put them- 
ſelves in poſſeſſion of the king 


6 ſſeſſio s perſon. They threw 
him on a bed (21ſt Sept.); 


eld him down violently 
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EDWARD II. f = 
his fundament a red-hot iron, which they inſerted 
through a horn; and though the outward marks of 
violence upon his perſon were prevented by this expe- 
dient, the Ferri deed was diſcovered to all the guards 
and attendants by the ſcreams with which the agonizing 
king filled the caſtle, while his bowels were conſuming. 

Gournay and Mautravers were held in general deteſt. 
ation; and when the enſuing revolution in England 
threw their protectors from power, they found it neceſ- 
ſary to provide for their ſafety by flying the kingdom. 
Gournay was afterwards ſeized at Marſeilles, delivered 
over to the ſeneſchal of Guienne, put on board a ſhip 
with a view of carrying him to England; but was be. 
headed at ſea by ſecret orders, as was ſuppoſed, from 
ſome nobles and prelates in England, anxious to prevent 
any diſcovery which he might make of his accomplices. 
Mautravers concealed himielf for ſeveral years in Ger- 
many; but having found means of rendering iome ſer- 
vice to Edward III. he ventured to approach his perſon, 
threw himſelf on his knees betore him, ſubmitted to 
mercy, and received a pardon. 

It is not eaſy to imagine a man more innocent and 
inoffenſive than the unhappy king whoſe tragical death 


we have refated ; nor a prince leſs fitted for governing 


that fierce and turbulent people ſubjected to his authori- 
ty. He was obliged to devolve on others the weight of 
government, which he had neither ability nor inclination 
to bear: The ſame indolence and want of penetration 
led him to make choice of miniſters and favourites who 
were not always the beſt qualified for the truſt com- 
mitted to them: The ſeditious grandees, pleaſed with 
his weakneſs, yet complaining of it; under pretence of 
attacking his. miniſters, inſulted his perſon and invaded 
his authority: And the impatient populace, miſtaking 
the ſource of their grievances, threw ail the blame upon 
the king, and increaſed the public diſorders by their 
faction and violence. It was in vain to look for pro- 
tection from the laws, whoſe voice, always feeble in thoſe 
times, was not heard amidſt the din of arms: What 
could not defend the king was leſs able to give ſhelter 

L 3 to 
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to any of the people: The whole machine of govern- 


ment was torn in pieces with fury and violence: And 


men, inſtead of regretting the manners of their age, and 
the form of their conſtitution, which required the moſt 
Ready and moſt ſkilful hand to conduct them, imputed 
all errors to the perſon who had the misfortune to be 
entruſted with the reins of empire. | 

But though ſuch miſtakes are natural and almoſt un- 
avoidable while the events are recent, it is a ſhameful 
deluſion in modern hiſtorians, to imagine that all the 
ancient princes, who were unfortunate in their govern- 
ment, were alſo tyrann:cal in their conduct, and that 
the editions of the people always proceeded from ſome 


invaſion of their privileges by the monarch. Evcn a 


great and a good king was not in that age ſecure againſt 
faction and rebellion, as appears in the caſe of Henry II.; 
but a great king had the beſt chance, as we learn from 
the hiltory of the ſame period, for quelling and ſub- 
duing them. Compare the reigns and characters of 
Edward I. and II. The father made ſeveral violent at- 
tempts againſt the liberties of the people: His barons 
oppoſed him: He was obliged, at leaſt found it pru- 
dent, to ſubmit: But as they dreaded his valour and 
abilities, they were content with reaſonable ſatisfation, 
and puſhed no farther their advantages againſt him. 
The facility and weakneſs of the ſon, not his violence, 
threw every thing into contuſion ; The laws and govern- 
ment were overturned: An attempt to reinſtate them 
was an unpardonable crime: And no atonement, but 
the depoſition and tragical death of the king himſelf, 
could give thoſe barons contentment. It is eaſy to ſee 
that a conſtitution which depended ſo much on the per- 
ſonal character of the prince, muft neceſſarily, in many 
of its parts, be a government of will, not of laws. But 
always to throw, without diſtin&ion, the blame of all 
diſorders upon the ſovereign, would introduce a fatal 
error 1n politics, and ſerve as a perpetual apology for 
treaſon and rebellion: As if the turbulence of the great, 
and madneſs of the people, were not, equally with the 
tyranny of princes, evils incident to human ſociety, and 

no 
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no leſs carefully to be guarded againſt in every well-re- 
gulated conſtitution. | 

While theſe abominable ſcenes paſſed in England, the 
theatre of France was ſtained with a wickedneſs equally 
barbarous, and ftill more public and deliberate. The 
order of knights templars had ariſen during the firſt fer- 
your of the cruſades ; and uniting the two qualities, the 
moſt popular in that age, devotion and valour, and ex- 
erciſing both in the moſt popular of all enterpriſes, the 
defence of the Holy Land, they had made rapid advances 
in credit and authority, and had acquired, from the piety 
of the faithful, ample poſſeſſions in every country of Eu- 
rope, eſpecially in France. Their great riches, joined 
to the courſe of time, had, by degrees, relaxed the ſeve- 
rity of theſe virtues; and the templars had in a great 
meaſure loſt that popularity which firſt raiſed them to 
honour and diſtinction. Acquainted from experience 
with the fatigues and dangers of thoſe fruitleſs expedi- 
tions to the Eaſt, they rather choſe to enjoy in eaſe their 


opulent revenues in Europe: And being all men of 


birth, educated, according to the cuſtom of that age, 
without any tincture of letters, they ſcorned the ignoble 
occupations of a monaſtic life, and paſſed their time 


wholly in the faſhionable amuſements of hunting, gal- 


lantry, and the pleaſures of the table. Their rival order, 
that of St. John of Jeruſalem, whoſe poverty had as yet 
preſerved them from like corruptions, ſtill diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves by their enterpriſes againſt the infidels, and 
{ucceeded to all the popularity, which was loſt by the 
indolence and luxury of the templars. But though theſe 
reaſons had weakened the foundations of this order, 
once ſo celebrated and revered, the immediate cauſe of 
their deſtruction proceeded from the cruel and vindictive 
ſpirit of Philip the Fair, who, having entertained a pri- 
vate diſguſt” againſt ſome eminent templars, determined 
to gratify at once his avidity and revenge, by involving 
the whole order in an undiſtinguiſhed ruin. On no 


better information. than that of two knights, condemned 


by their ſuperiors to perpetual impriſonment for their 
vices and profligacy, he ordered on one day all the 0 | 
plars 
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plars in France to be committed to priſon, and imputed 
to them ſuch enormous and abſurd: crimes, as are ſuffi - 
cient of themſelves to deſtroy all the credit of the accu- 
ſation. Beſides their being univerſally charged with 
murder, robbery, and vices the moſt ſhocking to nature; 
every one, it was pretended, whom they received into 
their order, was obliged to renounce his Saviour, to ſpit 
upon the croſs, and to join to this impiety the ſuperſt- 
| tion of worſhipping a gilded head, which was ſecret! 

| kept in one of their houſes at Marſeilles. They alſo 
initiated, it was ſaid, every candidate by ſuch infamous 
rites, as could ſerve to no other purpoſe, than to degrade 
the order in his eyes, and deſtroy for ever the authority 
of all his ſuperiors over him“ . Above a hundred of 
theſe unhappy gentlemen were put to the queſtion, in 
order to extort from them a confeſſion of their guilt ; 
The more obſtinate periſhed in the hands of their tor- 
mentors : Several, to procure immediate eaſe in the 
violence of their agonies, acknowledged whatever was 
required of them : Forged confeſſions were imputed to 
others : And Philip, as if their guilt were now certain, 
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proceeded to a confiſcation of all their treaſures. But 
no ſooner were the templars relieved from their tortures, 
than, preferring the moſt cruel execution to a life with 
infamy, they diſavowed their confeſſions, exclaimed 
againſt the forgeries, juſtified the innocence of their 
order, and appealed to all the gallant actions performed # 
| by them in ancient or later times, as a full apology fer 

their conduft. The tyrant, enraged at this diſappoint= 

ment, and thinking himſelf now engaged in honoor to 
| roceed to extremities, ordered fifty- four of them, whom 
E branded as relapſed heretics, to periſh by the puniſh- 
ment of fire in his capital : Great numbers expired after 
a like manner in other parts of the kingdom: And 
when he found that the perſeverance of theſe unhappy 
victims, in juftifying to the laſt their innocence, had 
made deep impreſſion on the ſpectators, he endeavoured 


It was pretended that he kiſſed the knights who recei ved 
him on the mouth, navel, and breech. | 
to | 
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to overcome the conſtancy of the templars by new 
inhumanities. The grand maſter of the order, John de 
Molay, and another great officer, brother to the ſo- 
vereign of Dauphiny, were conducted to a ſcaffold, 
erected before the church of Notredame, at Paris, a full 
ardon was offered them on the one hand; the fire, 
deſtined for their execution, was ſhown to them on the 
other: Theſe gallant nobles ſtill perſiſted in the pro- 
teſtations of their own innocence and that of their 
order; and were inſtantly hurried into the flames by 

the executioner. 1 | 
In all this barbarous injuſtice, Clement V. who was 
the creature of Philip, and then reſided in France, fully 
concurred ; and without examining a witneſs, or making 
any inquiry into the truth of facts, he ſummarily, by 
the plenitude of his apoſtolic power, aboliſhed the 
whole order. The templars all over Europe were thrown 
into priſon ; their conduct underwent a ſtrict ee, þ 
the power of their enemies ſtill purſued and oppreſſed 
them; but no-where, except in France, were the 
ſmalleſt traces of their guilt pretended to be found. 
England ſent an ample teſtimony of their piety and 
morals; but as the order was now annihilated, the 
knights were diftributed inte ſeveral convents, and 
their poſſeſſions were, by command of the pope, tranſ- 
ferred to the order of St. John. We now proceed to 
_ ſome other detached tranſactions of the preſent 
period. 8 2 
The kingdom of England was afflicted with a griev- 
ous famine during ſeveral years of this reign, Perpe- 
tual rains and cold weather not only deftroyed the 
harveſt, but bred a mortality among the cattle, and 
raiſed every kind of food to an enormous price. The 
parliament, in 1315, endeavoured to fix more moderate 
rates to commodities ; not ſenfible that ſuch an attempt 
was impracticable, and that, were it poſſible to reduce 
the price of proviſions by any other expedient than by 
mtroducing plenty, nothing could be more pernicious 
and deſtructive to the public. Where the produce of a 
year, for inſtance, falls ſo far ſhort, as to afford 5 
8 - ſubliſt- 
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ſubſiſtence only for nine months, the only expedient for 
making it laſt all the twelve, is to raiſe the prices, to 
put the people by that means on ſhort allowance, and 
oblige them to ſave their food till a more plentiful 
| ſeaſon. But, in reality, the increaſe of prices is a 
| neceſſary conſequence of ſcarcity ; and laws, inſtead of 
| preventing it, only aggravate the evil, by cramping 
and reſtraining commerce. The parliament accordingly, 
in the enſuing year, repealed their ordinance, which 
| they had found uſeleſs and burdenſome. | 
| The prices affixed by the parliament are ſomewhat 
= reimaticable » Three pounds twelve ſhillings of our 
| preſent money for the beſt ſtalled ox; for other oxen, 
| two pounds eight ſhillings: A fat hog of two years 
| old, ten ſhillings : A fat wether unſhorn, a crown; 4 
| if ſhorn, three ſhillings and ſixpence: A fat gooſe, 1 
| ſeven-pence halfpenny : A fat capon, ſix-pence: A fat 
| hen, three-pence : Two chickens, three-pence : Four 
| pigeons, three-pence : Two dozen of eggs, three-pence. 
| 

| 

| 


* 
TY 
by 
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f we conſider theſe prices, we ſhall find that butcher's 
meat, in this time of great ſcarcity, muſt ſtill hae 
been ſold, by the parliamentary ordinance, three times 
cheaper than our middling prices at preſent : Poultry 
ſomewhat lower ; becauſe, being now conſidered as a 
delicacy, it has riſen beyond its proportion. . In the 
country places of Ireland and Scotland, where delicacies 
| bear no price, poultry is at preſent as cheap, if not 
| cheaper, than butcher's meat. But the inference I 
would draw from the compariſon of prices is ſtill more 
conſiderable : I ſuppoſe that the rates, affixed by parlia- 
ment, were inferior to the uſual market prices in thoſe 
years of famine and mortality of eattle; and that theſe 


| 

commodities, inſtead of a third, had really riſen to a 1 E 
| half of the preſent value. But the famine at that time 
| was fo conſuming, that wheat was ſometimes fold for 


above four pounds ten ſhillings a quarter, uſually for 
three pounds ; that is, twice our middling prices: A 
certain . of the wretched ſtate of tillage in thoſe 
ages. We formerly found, that the middling price of 
corn in that period was half of the preſent price; * 
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the middling price of cattle was only an eighth part: 
We here find the ſame immenſe diſproportion in years 
of ſcarcity. It may thence be inferred with certainty, 
that the raiſing of corn was a ſpecies of manufactory, 
which few in that age could practiſe with advantage: 
And there is reaſon to think, that other manufactures 
more refined, were ſold even beyond their preſent prices: 
At leaſt there is a demonſtration for it in the reign of 
Henry VII. from the rates affixed to ſcarlet and other 
broad cloth by act of parliament. During all thoſe 
times, it was uſual for the princes and great nobility 
to make ſettlements of their velvet beds and ſilken 
robes, in the ſame manner as of their eſtates and manors. 
In the lift of jewels and plate which had belonged to 
the oſtentatious Gavaſton, and which the king recovered 
from the earl of Lancaſter after the murder of that 
favourite, we find ſome embroidered girdles, flowered 
ſhirts, and filk waiſtcoats. It was afterwards one 
article of accuſation againſt that potent and opulent ear], 
when he was put to death, that he had purloined fome 
of that finery of Gavaſton's. The ignorance of thoſe 
ages in manufactures, and ſtill more, their unſkilful 
huſbandry, ſeem a clear proof that the country was. 
then far from being populous. | 
All trade and manufactures indeed were then at a 
very low ebb. The only country in the northern parts 
of Europe, where they ſeem to have riſen to any tole- 
rable degree of improvement, was Flanders. When, 
Robert, earl of that country, was applied to by the 
King, and was defired to break off commerce with the 
Scots, whom Edward called his rebels, aud repreſented 
as excommunicated on that account by the church, the 
earl replied, that Flanders was always conſidered as 
common, and free and open to all nations. 
The petition of the elder Spenſer to parliament, com- 
plaining of the devaſtation committed on his lands by 
the barons, contains ſeveral particulars which are curi- 
ous, and diſcover. the manners of the age. He affirms, 
that they had 1avaged fixty-three manors belonging to 
him, and he makes his loltes amount to 46,000 pounds 3 
1 ac 
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that is, to 138,000 of our preſent money. Among 
other particulars he enumerates 28,000 ſheep, 1000 oxen 
and heifers, 1200 cows with their breed for two years, 
560 cart horſes, 2000 hogs, together with 600. bacons, 


$0 carcaſes of beef, and 600 muttons in the larder ; 


ten tuns of cyder, arms for 200 men, and other warlike 
engines and proviſions, The plain inference is, that 
the greater part of Spenſer's vaſt eſtate, as well as the 
eſtates of the other nobility, was farmed by the landlord 
himſelf, managed by his ſtewards or bailiffs, and culti- 
vated by his villains. Little or none of it was Jet on 
leaſe to huſbandmen : Its produce was conſumed in 
ruſtic hoſpitality by the baron or his officers: A great 


number of idle retainers, ready for any diſorder or 


miſchief, were maintained by him: All who lived 
upon his eſtate were abſolutely at his diſpoſal] : Inſtead 
of applying to courts of juſtice, he uſually ſought 
redreſs by open force and violence : The great nobility 
were a kind of independent potentates, who, if they 
ſubmitted to any regulations at all, were leſs governed 


by the municipal law, than by a rude ſpecies of the 


law of nations. The method in which we find they 
treated the king's favourites and miniſters, is a proof of 


their uſual way of dealing with each other. A party 


which complains of the arbitrary conduct of miniſters, 
ought naturally to affe& a great regard for the laws and 
conſtitution, and maintain at lealt the appearance of 
Juſtice in their proceedings: Yet thoſe barons, when 
diſcontented, came to parliament with an armed force, 


| conſtrained the king to aſſent to their meaſures, and 


without any trial or witneſs or conviction, paſſed, from 
the pretended notoriety of facts, an act of baniſhment 
or attainder againſt the miniſter, which, on the firſt 
revolution of fortune, was reverſed by like expedients. 
The parliament, during factious times, was nothing 
but the organ of preſent power. Though the perſons, 
of whom it was chiefly compoſed, ſeemed to enjoy 
great independence, they really poſſeſſed no true liberty; 
and the ſecurity of each individual among them, was 


not ſo much derived from the general protection of law, 
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as from his own private power and that of his con- 
federates. The authority of the monarch, though far 
from abſolute, was irregular, and might often reach 
him: The current of a faction might overwhelm him: 
A hundred conſiderations, of benefits and injuries, 
friendſhips and animoſities, hopes and fears, were able 
to influence his conduct; and amidſt theſe motives a 
regard to equity and law and juſtice was commonly, in 
thoſe rude ages, of little moment. Nor did any man 
entertain thoughts of oppoſing preſent power, who did 
not deem himſelf ſtrong enough to diſpute the field with 
it by force, and was not prepared to give battle to the 
ſovereign or the ruling party. 

\. Before I conclude this reign, I cannot forbear making 
another remark, drawn trom the detail of loſſes given in 
by the elder Spenſer ; particularly, the great quantity 
of ſalted meat which he had in his larder ; 600 bacons, 
80 carcaſes of beef, 600 muttons. We may obſerve 
that the outrage of which he complained began after 
the third of May, or the eleventh new {yle, as we learn 
from the ſame paper. It is eaſy therefore to conjecture 
what a vaſt ſtore of the ſame kind he muſt have laid up 
at the beginning of winter; and we may draw a new 
conclufion with regard to the wretched ſtate of ancient 
buſbandry, which could not provide ſubſiſtence for the 
cattle during winter, even in ſuch a temperate climate 
as the ſouth of England: For Spenſer had but one 
manpr ſo far north as Yorkſhire. There being few or 
no incloſures, except perhaps for deer, no ſown graſs, 
little hay, and no other reſource for feeding cattle ; the 
barons, as well as the people, were obliged to kill and 
ſalt their oxen and ſheep in the beginning of winter, 
before they became lean upon the common paſture : A 
precaution ſtill practiſed with regard to oxen in the leaſt 
cultivated parts of this iſland. The ſalting of mutton 
is a miſerable expedient, which has every-where been 
long difuſed. From this circumſtance, however trivial 
in appearance, may be drawn important inferences with 
regard to the domeſtig economy and manner of life in 
thoſe ages. 1 | 
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The diſorders of the times, from foreign wars and 
inteſtine diſſenſions, but above all, the cruel famine, 
which obliged the nobility to diſmiſs many of their 
retainers, increaſed the number of robbers in the king- 
dom; and no place was ſecure from their incurſions. 
They met in troops like armies, and over-ran the 
country. Two cardinals themſelves, the pope's legates, 
notwithſtanding the numerous train which attended them, 
were robbed, and deſpoiled of their goods and equipage, 
when they travelled on the highway. | 

Among the other wild fancies of the age, it was 
imagined, that the perſons affected with leproſy, 2 
diſeaſe at that time very common, probably 1 
diet, had conſpired with the Saracens to poiſon all the 
ſprings and fountains; and men being glad of any 
pretence to get rid of thoſe who were a burden to them, 
many of thoſe unhappy people were burnt alive on this 
chimerical imputation. Several Jews alſo were puniſned 
in their perſons, and their goods were confiſcated, on 
the ſame account. 

Stowe, in his Survey of London, gives us a curious 
inſtance of the hoſpitality of the ancient nobility in 
this period : It is taken from the accounts of the gof- 
ferer or ſteward of Thomas earl of Lancaſter, and 
contains the expenſes of that earl during = year 
1313, which was not a year of famine. or the 
pantry, buttery, and kitchen, 3405 pounds. For 369 
Pipes of red wine, and two of white, 104 pounds, 

The whole 7309 pounds; that is, near 22,000 
pounds of our preſent money ; and making allowance 
for the cheapneſs of commodities, near a hundred 
thouſand pounds. | | 

T have ben a French manuſcript, containing accounts 
of ſome private diſburſements of this king. There 
is an article, among others, of a crown paid to one 
for making the king laugh. To judge by the events 
of the reign, this ought not to have been an ealy 
undertaking. | 
This king left four children, two ſons, und two 
daughters: Edward, his eldeſt fon and ſuc ceſſor; John, 
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Wir with Scotland—Execution of the earl of Kent 
| Execution of Mortimer earl of March—State of Scot= 
land—War *with that kingdom— King's claim to the 
crown of France Preparations for war with France 
—War—Naval vidtory— Domeſtic diſturbances—Af- 
fairs of Britaniy—Renewal of the wars with France 
Laion of France—Battle of Crecy—War with 
Scotland —Captivity of the king of Scots—Calais 
taten. 
| THE violent party, which had taken arms againſt 
Edward II. and finally depoſed that unfortunate 
monarch (1327, 2oth Jan.), deemed it requiſite for 
their future ſecurity to pay ſo far an exterior obeiſance 
to the law, as to defite a parliamentary indemnity for 
all their illegal proceedings ; on account of the neceſſity 
which, it was pretended, they lay under, of employing 
force againſt the Spenſers and other evil counſellors, 
enemies of the kingdom. All the attainders alſo, which 
had paſled againſt the earl of Lancalter and his adhe- 
rents, when the chance of war turned again them, 
were eaſily reverſed during the triumph of their party 
and the Spenſers, whoſe former attainder had been re- 
verſed by parliament, were now again, in this change 
of fortune, condemned by the votes of their enemies. 
A council of regency was likewiſe appointed by parlia- 
ment, confiſting of twelve perſons ; five prelates, the 
| atchbiſhops of Canterbury and Vork, the biſhops of 
| M2 Win- 
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Wincheſter, Worceſter, and Hereford; and ſeven lay 
peers, the earls of Norfolk, Kent, and Surrey, and 
the lords Wake, Ingham, Piercy, and Roſs. The 
earl of Lancaſter was appointed guardian and protector 
of the king's perſon. But though it was reaſonable to 
expect, that, as the weakneſs of the former king had 

iven reins to the licentiouſneſs of the barons, great 

omeſtic tranquillity would not prevail during the pre- 
ſent minority; the firſt diſturbance aroſe from an inva- 
ſion by foreign enemies. 

The king of Scots declining in years and health, but 
retaining ſtill that martial ſpirit which had raiſed his 
nation Fan the loweſt ebb of fortune, deemed the 
preſent opportunity favourable for infeſting England. 
He firſt made an attempt on the caſtle of Norham, in 
which he was diſappointed 3 he then collected an army 
of 25,000 men on the frontiers, and having given the 
command to the earl of Murray and lord Douglas, 
threatened an incurſion into the northern counties. 
The Engliſh regency, after trying in vain every expe- 
dient to reſtore peace with Scotland, made vigorous 
preparations for war; and beſides aſſembling an Engliſh 
army of near ſixty thouſand men, they invited back 
John of Hainault, and ſome foreign cavalry, whom 
they had diſmiſſed, and whoſe diſcipline and arms had 
appeared ſuperior to thoſe of their own country. Young 
ard himſelf, burning with a paſſion for military 
fame, appeared at the head of theſe numerous forces; 
and marched from Durham, the appointed place of 
rendezvous, in queſt of the enemy, who had already 
broken into the frontiers, and were laying every thing 
waſte around them. | 

Murray and Douglas were the two moſt celebrated 
warriors, bred in the long hoſtilities between the Scots 
and Engliſh; and their forces, trained in the ſame 
ſchool, and enured to hardſhips, fatigues, and dangers, 
were perfectly qualified, by their habits and manner of 
life, fer that deſultory and deſtructive war which they 
carried into England. Except a body of about 4000 


cavalry, well armed, and fit to make a ſteady impreſſion 
| | in 
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in battle, the reſt of the army were light· armed troops, 
_ rttounted on. ſmall horſes, which found ſubſiſtence every- 


where, and carried them with rapid and unexpected 
marches, whether they meant to commit depredations 
6h the peaceable inhabitants, or to attack an armed 
enemy, or to retreat into their own country. Their 
whole equipage confiſted of a bag of oat-meal, which 
as a ſupply in caſe of neceſſity, each ſoldier catried 
behind him; together with a light plate of iron, on 
which he inſtantly baked the meal into a cake in the 
open fields. But his chief ſubſiſtence was the cattle 
which he ſeized ; and his cookery was as expeditious as 
all his other operations. After flaying the animal, he 
fie form of a bag, 
upon fome ſtakes ; he poured water into it, kindled a 
fire below, and thus made it ſerve as a caldron for the 
boiling of his victuals. ? 
The chief difficulty which Edward met with, after 
compoſing ſome dangerous frays which broke out be- 
tween his foreign forces and the Engliſh, was to come 
up with an army ſo rapid in its marches, and fo little 
incumbered in its motions. Though the flame and 
fmoke of burning villages directed him ſufficiently to 
the place of their encampment, he found, 77 hurry- 
ing thither, that they had already diflodged ; and 
ſoon diſcovered, by new marks of devaſtation, that 
they had removed to fome diftant quarter. After 
haraffing his army during ſome time in this fruitlefs 
chaſe, he advanced northwards, and croſſed the Tyne, 


with a reſolution of awaiting them on their return 


homewards, and taking vengeance for all their depreda- 
tions. But that whole country was already ſo much 
waſted by their frequent incurfions, that it could not 
afford ſubſiſtence to his army; and he was obliged again 
to return ſouthwards, and change his plan of operations. 
He had now loſt all track of the enemy; and though 
he promiſed the reward of a hundred pounds a year to 
any one who ſhould bring him an account of their 
motions, he remained unactive ſome days, before he 
received any intelligence of them. He found at laſt, 

M 3 that 
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that they had fixed their camp on the ſouthern banks of 
the Were, as if they intended to await a battle ; but 
their prudent leaders had choſen the ground with ſuch 
judgment, that the Engliſh, on their approach, ſaw it 


impracticable, without temerity, to croſs the river in 


their front, and attack them in their preſent ſituation. 
Edward, impatient for revenge and glory, here ſent 
them a defiance, and challenged them, if they dared, 


to meet him in an equal field, and try the fortune of 
arms. The bold ſpirit of Douglas could ill brook 
this bravadoe, and he adviſed the acceptance of the 


challenge; but he was over-ruled by Murray, who 
replied to Edward, that he never took the counſel of an 
enemy in any of his operations. The king, therefore, 
kept ſtill his poſition oppoſite to the Scots; and daily 
expected, that neceſſity would oblige them to change 
their quarters, and give him an opportunity of over- 
whelming them with ſuperior forces. After a few days, 
they ſuddenly decamped, and marched farther up the 
river; but ſtill poſted themſelves in ſuch a manner as 
to preſerve the advantage of the ground, if the enemy 
ſhould venture to attack them. Edward inſiſted, that 
all hazards ſhould be run, rather than allow theſe ra» 
vagers to eſcape with impunity ; but Mortimer's autho- 
rity prevented the attack, and oppoſed itſelf to the 
valour of the young monarch. While the armies lay 
In this poſition, an incident happened which had well 
nigh proved fatal to the Engliſh. Douglas having 
gotten the word, and ſurveyed exactly the ſituation of 


the Engliſh camp, entered it ſecretly in the night-time, 


with a body of two hundred determined ſoldiers, and 
advanced to the royal tent, with a view of killing or 
carrying off the king in the midſt of his army. But 
ſome of Edward's attendants, awaking in that critical 


moment, made reſiſtance ; his chaplain and chamberlain 
facrificed their lives for his ſafety ; the king himſelf, 
after making a valorous defence, eſcaped in the dark : 
And Douglas, having loſt the greater part of his fol- 
lowers, was glad to make a haſty retreat with the 
remainder. Soon after, the Scottiſh army 8 
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without noiſe in the dead of night; and having thus 
gotten the ſtart of the Engliſn, arrived without farther 
loſs in their own country. Edward, on entering the 
2 of the Scottiſh encampment, found only {ix Eng- 


liſhmen, whom the enemy, after breaking their legs, had 


tied to trees, in order to prevent their carrying any in- 
telligence to their countrymen. 

1 he king was highly incenſed at the diſappointment 
which he had met with in his firſt enterprite, and at 
the head of fo gallant an army. The {ymptoms which 
he had diſcovered of bravery and ſpirit gave extreme 
ſatisfaction, and were regarded as ſure prognoſtics 
of an illuſtrious reign: But the general diſpleaſure 
fell violently on Mortimer, who was already the ob- 
ject of public odium : And every meaſure which he 
purſued, tended to aggravate, beyond all bounds, the 
hatred of the nation both againſt him and queen Iſa- 


When the council of regency was formed, Morti- 


mer, though in the plenitude of his power, had taken 


no care to enſure a place in it; but this ſemblance of 
moderation was only a cover to the moſt iniquitous and 


moſt ambitious projets. He rendered that council en- 


tirely uſeleſs, by uturping to himſelf the whale ſove- 
reign authority; he ſettled on the queen-dowager the 
greater part of the royal revenues; he never conſulted 
either the princes of the blood or the nobility in any pub- 
lic meaſure ; the king himſelf was ſo beſieged by his 


creatures, that no acceſs could be procured to him; 


and all the envy which had attended Gavaſton and 
Spenſer fell much more deſervedly on the new fa- 
vourite. | 

(1328.) Mortimer, ſenſible of the growing hatred 
of the people, thought it requiſite on any terms to ſecure 
peace abroad; and he entered into a negotiation with 


| Robert Bruce for that purpoſe. As the claim of ſu- 


periority in England, more than any other cauſe, had 
tended to inflame the animoſities between the two na- 
tions, Mortimer, beſides ſtipulating a marriage between 
Jane, ſiſter of Edward, and David, the ſon and heir of 

| | Robert, 
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Robert, conſented to refign abſolutely this claim, to 
give up all the homages done by the Sco'tiſh parlia- 
ment and nobility, and to acknowledge Robert as in- 
dependent ſovereign of Scotland. In return for theſe 
advantages, Robert ſtipulated the payment of 30,000 
marks to England. This treaty was ratified by par- 
liament ; but was nevertheleſs the ſource of great diſ- 
content among the people, who, having entered zealouſly 
into the pretenſions of Edward I. and deemed them- 
ſelves diſgraced by the ſucceſsful reſiſtance made by ſo 
inferior a nation, were diſappointed, by this treaty, 
in all future hopes both of conqueſt and of vengeance. 
The princes of the blood, Kent, Norfolk, and Lan- 
caſter, were much united in their councils; and Mor- 
timer entertained great ſuſpicions of their deſigns againſt 
him. In ſummoning them to parliament, he ſtrictly 
prohibited them, in the king's name, from coming at- 
tended by an armed force, an illegal but uſual practice 
in that age. The three earls, as they approached to 
' Saliſbury, the place appointed for the mecting of par- 
lament, bund, that though they themſelves, in obe- 
dience to the king's command, had brought only their 
uſtial retinue with them, Mortimer and his party were 
attended by all their followers in arms ; and they be- 
gan with ſome reaſon to apprehend a dangerous deſign 
againſt their perſons. They retreated, aſſembled theit 
retainers, and were returning with an army to take ven- 
8 on Mortimer; when the weakneſs of Kent and 
or folk, who deſerted the common cauſe, obliged Lan- 
caſter alſo to make his ſubmiſſions. The quarrel, by the 
interpoſition of the prelates, ſeemed for the preſent to be 
appealed. | | 
(1329.) But Mortimer, in order to intimidate the. 
"rinces, determined to have a victim; and the ſimplicity, 
with the good intentions, of the earl of Kent, af - 
forded him loon after an opportunity of practiſing upon 
him. By himſelf and his emiſſaries he 5 to 
perſuade that prince that his brother king Edward was 


The earl, whoſe remorſes for the part wiich he had 
acted 


ftill alive, and detained in ſome ſecret priſon in England. 
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acted againſt the late king probably inclined him to 
give credit to this intelligence, entered into a deſign of 
reſtoring him to liberty, of reinſtating him on the 
throne, and of making thereby ſome atonement for the 
injuries which be himſelf had unwarily done him. 
( 1330.) After this harmleſs contrivence had been al- 
Jowed to proceed a certain length, the earl was ſeized 
by Mortimer, was accuſed before the parliament, and 
condemned by thoſe flaviſh though turbulent barons, 
to loſe his life and fortune. The queen and Mortimer, 
apprehenſive of young Edward's lenity towards his 
uncle, hurried on the execution, and the priſoner was be- 
headed next day (gth March): But ſo general was 
the affection borne him, and ſuch pity prevailed for 
his unhappy fate, that though peers had been eaſily 
found to condemn him, it was evening before his 
enemies could find an executioner to perform the 
office. na 

The earl of Lancaſter, on pretence of his having 
aſſented to this conſpiracy, was ſoon after thrown into 
prifon : Many of the prelates and nobility were pro- 
ſecuted: Mortimer employed this engine to cruſh all 
his enemies, and to enrich himſelf and his family by the 
forfeitures. The eſtate of the earl of Kent was teized 
for his younger ſon Geoffrey: The immenſe fortunes 
of the Spenſers and their adherents were moſtly convert- 
ed to his own uſe: He affected a ſtate and dignity 
equal or ſuperior to the royal: His power became for- 
midable to every one: His illegal practices were daily 
complained of: And all parties, forgetting paſt ani- 
moſities, conſpired in their hatred of Mortimer. BY 

It was impoſſible that theſe abuſes could long eſcape 
the obſervation of a prince endowed with ſo much ſpirit - 
and judgment as young Edward, who being now in 
his eighteenth year, and feeling himſelf capable of go- 
verning, repined at being held in fetters by this in- 
folent minifter. But ſo much was he ſurrounded by 
the emiflaries of Mortimer, that it behoved him. to 
conduct the project for ſubverting him with the ſame 

| | . ſecreſy 
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ſecreſy and precatition as if he had been forming a 
eonſpirary againſt his ſovereign. He communicated his 
intentions to lord Mountacute, who engaged the lords 
Molins and Clifford, fir John Nevil of Hornby, fir Ed- 
ward Bohun, Ufford, and others, to enter into their 
views ; and the caſtle of Nottingham was choſen for 
the ſcene of the enterpriſe. The queen-dowager and 

ortimer lodged in that fortreſs: The king alſo was 
admitted, though with a few only of his attendants z 
And as the cattle was ſtrictly guarded, the gates locked 
Every evening, and the Keys carried to the queen, it be- 
came neceſſary to communicate the deſign to fir Wil- 
lam Eland the governor, who zealouſly took part in it. 
By his direction the king's aſſociates were admitted 
through a ſubterraneous paſſage, which had formerly 
been contrived for a ſecret outlet from the caſtle, but 
Was now buried in rubbiſh ; and Mortimer, without 
having it in his power to make reſiſtance, was ſuddenly 
ſeized in an apartment adjoining to the queen's. A par- 
Hament was immediately ſummoned for his condemna- 
tion. He was accuſed before that aſſembly of having 
ufurped regal power from the council of regency ap- 
83838 by parliament; of having procured the death of 
the late king; of having deceived the earl of Kent inte 

à conſpiraty to reſtofe that prince; of having ſolicited 
and obtained exorbitant grants of the royal demeſnes; 
of having diſſipated the public tre ſure; of ſecreting 
20, 00 marks of the money paid by the king of Scot- 
land; and of other crimes and miſdemeanors. The 
parliament condemned him, from the ſuppoſed notoriety 
of the facts, without trial, or hearing his anſwer, or 
examining a witneſs; and he was hanged on a gibbet 
(29th November) at the Elmes, in the neighbourhood 
of London. It is remarkable that this ſentence was, 
near twenty years after, reverſed by parliament, in fa- 
vour of Mortimer's ſon; and the reaſon aſſigned was 
the illegal manner of proceeding. The principles of 
law and juſtice were eſtabliſhed in Lins not in ſuch 
& degree as to prevent any iniquitous ſentence againſt a 
perſon 
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erſon obnoxious to the ruling party; but ſufficient, on 
the return of his credit or that of his friends, to ſerve as 
a reaſon or pretence for its reverſal, | 

(1331.) Juftice was alſo executed, by a ſentence of 
the houſe of peers, on ſome of the inferior criminals, 

rticularly on Simon de Bereford : But the barons in 
that act of juriſdiction entered a proteſt, that though 
they had tried Bereford, who was none of their peers, 
they ſhould nor for the future be obliged to receive any 
fuch indictment. The queen was confined to her own 
houſe at Riſings near London: Her revenue was re- 
duced to 4000 pounds a R And though the kings 
during the remainder of her life, paid her a decent viſit 
once or twice a year, ſhe never was able to reinſtate 
herſelf in any credit or authoruy. 

Edward having now taken the reins of government 
into his own hands, applied himſelf with induſtry and 
judgment to redreſs all thoſe grievances which had 

roceeded either from want ef authority in the crown, 
or from the late abuſes of it. He iſſued writs to the 
judges, enjoining them to adminiſter juſtice, without 
paying any regard to arbitrary orders from the miniſ- 
ters: And as therrobbers, thieves, murderers, and cri- 
minals of all kinds, had, during the courſe of public 
convulfions, multiplied to an enormous degree, and were 
enly protected by the great barons; who made uſe 

f them againſt their enemies, the king, after exacting 
from the peers a ſolemn promiſe in parliament that they 
would break off all connexions with ſuch malefac- 
tors, ſet himſelf in earneſt to remedy the evil. Many 
of theſe gangs had become ſo numerous as to require 
his own preſence to diſperſe them ; and he exerted both 
courage and induſtry in executing this ſalutary office. 
The miniſters of juſtice, from his example, employed 
the utmoſt diligence in diſcovering, purſuing, and pu- 
niſhing the criminals; and this diſorder was by degrees 
corrected, at leaſt palliated ; the utmoſt that could be ex- 
pected with regard to a diſeaſe hitherto inberent in the 
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In proportion as the government acquired authority 
at home, it became formidable to the neighbouring na- 
tions ; and the ambitious ſpirit of Edward ſought, and 
ſoon found, an opportunity of exerting itſelf. The 
wiſe and valiant Robert Bruce, who had recovered by 
arms the independence of his country, and had fixed it 
by the laſt treaty of peace with England, ſoon after died, 
and left David his fon, a minor, under the guardianſhip 
of Randolf earl of Murray, the companion of all his 
victories. It had been ſtipulated in this treaty, that 
both the Scottiſh nobility, who before the commencement 
of the wars enjoyed lands in England, and the Engliſh 
who inherited eſtates in Scotland, ſhould be reſtored to 
their reſpective poſſeſſions: But though this article 
had been executed pretty regularly on the part of Ed- 
ward, Robert, who obſerved that the eſtates claimed by 
Engliſhmen were much more numerous and valuable 


than the others, either thought it dangerous to admit 


ſo many ſecret enemies into the kingdom, or found it 
difficult to wreſt from his own followers the poſſeſſions 


beſtowed on them as the reward of former ſervices : 


And he had protracted the performance of his part of 
the ſtipulation. The Engliſh nobles, diſappointed in 
their expeRations, began to think of a remedy; and 
as their mfluence was great in the north, their * 
alone, even though unſupported by the king of England, 
became dangerous to the minor prince, who ſucceeded to 
the Scottiſh throne. | 
(1332.) Edward Baliol, the ſon of that John who was 
crowned king of Scotland, had been detained ſome 
time a priſoner in England after his father was releaſed ; 
but having alſo obtained his liberty, he went over to 
France, and reſided in Normandy, on his patrimonial 
eſtate in that country, without any thoughts of reviving 


the claims of his family to the crown of Scotland. 


His pretenſions, however plauſible, had been ſo ftre- 
nuouſly abjured by the Scots, and reiefted by the Eng- 
hſh, that he was univerſally regarded as a private per- 
fon ; and he had been thrown into priſon on account of 
ſome private offence of which he was accuſed. Lord 


Beau - 
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Beaumont, a great Engliſh baron, who in the right of his 
wife claimed the earldom of -Buchan in Scotland, found 
him in this fituation z and deeming him a proper in- 
ſtrument for his purpoſe, made. ſuch intereſt with the 
king of France, who was not aware of the conſequences, 
that he recovered him his liberty, and brought him over 
with him to England. | 

The injured nobles, poſſeſſed of ſuch a head, began 
to think of vindicating their rights by force of arms ; 
and they applied to Edward for his concurrence and aſ- 
ſiſtance. But there were ſeveral reaſons which deterred 
the king from openly avowing their enterpriſe. In his 
treaty with Scotland he had entered into a bond of 
20,000 pounds, payable to the pope, if within four 
years he violated the peace ; and as the term was not yet 
elapſed, he dreaded the exacting of that penalty by the 
ſovereign pontiff, who poſſeſſed ſo many means of forcing 
princes to make payment. He was allo afraid that vio- 
lence and injuſtice would every-where be imputed to 
him, if he attacked with ſuperior force a minor king, 
and. a brother-in-law, whoſe independent title had fo 
lately been acknowledged by a ſolemn treaty, And as 
the regent of Scotland, on every demand which had 
been made of reſtitution to the Engliſh barons, had al- 
ways confeſſed the juſtice of their claim, and had only 
given an evaſive anſwer, grounded on plauſible pretences, 
Edward reſolved not to proceed by open violence, but to 
employ like artifices againſt him. He ſecretly encourag- 
ec Baliol in his enterpriſe ; connived at his aſſembling . 
forces in the north ; and gave countenance to the nobles 
who were diſpoſed to join the attempt. A force of near 
2500 men was inliſted under Baliol, by Umfreville earl of 
Angus, the lords Beaumont, Ferrars, Fitz-warin, Wake, 
Stafford, Talbot, and Moubray. As theſe adventurers 
apprehended that the frontiers would be ftrongly armed 
and guarded, they reſolved to make their attack by fea 
and having embarked at Ravenſpur, they reached in a 
few days the coaſt of Fife. | | 

Scotland was at that time in a very different ſituation 
from that in which it had appeared under. the victorious 
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with great ſlaughter. But in the morning, when the 
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Robert. Beſides the loſs of that great monarch, whoſe 
enius and authority preſerved entire the whole political 
{it and maintained an union among the unruly 


barons, lord Douglas, impatient of reſt, had gone over 


to Spain, in acruſade againſt the Moors, and had there 
Ee in battle: The earl of Murray, who had long 

en declining through age and infirmities, had lately 
died, and had been ſucceeded in the regency by Donald 
earl of Marre, a man of much inferior talents : The 
military ſpirit of the Scots, though ſtill unbroken, was 
left without a proper guidance and direct ion: And a 
minor king ſeemed ill qualified to defend an inheritance, 
which it had required all the conſummate valour and 
abilities of his father to acquire and maintain. But as 
the Scots were appriſed of the intended invaſion, great 
numbers, on the appearance of the Engliſh fleet, immedi- 
ately ran to the ſhore, in order to prevent the landing of 
the enemy. Baliol had valour and activity, and he 


drove back the Scots with conſiderable loſs. He march- 


ed weſtward into the heart of the country, flattering 
himſelf that the ancient partiſans of his family wouid de- 
clare for him. But the fierce animoſities which had 
been kindled between the two nations, inſpiring the 
Scots with a ſtrong prejudice againſt a prince ſupported 
by the Engliſh, he was regarded as a common enemy; 
and the regent found no difficulty in aſſembling a great 
army to oppoſe him. It is pretended that Marre had 
no leſs than 40,000 men under his banners; but the 
ſame hurry and impatience that made him colle& a force, 
which from its greatneſs was ſo diſproportioned to the 
occaſion, rendered all his motions unſkilful and impru- 
dent. The river Erne ran between the two armies g 
and the Scots, confiding in that ſecurity, as well as in 
their great ſuperiority of numbers, kept no order in 
their encampment. Baliol paſſed the river in the night- 
time ; attacked the unguarded and undiſciplined Scots 
(11th Avguſt) ; threw them into confuſion, which was 
increaſed by the darkneſs, and by their very numbers 
to which they truſted ; and he beat them off the field 
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Scots were at ſome diſtance, they were aſhamed of havin 
jelded the victory to io weak a foe, and they burt 
back to recover the honour of the day. Their eaget 
paſſions urged them precipitately to battle, without re- 
gard to ſome broken ground which lay between them 
and the enemy, and which diſordered and confounded 
their ranks. Baliol ſeized the favourable opportunity, 
advanced his troops upon them, prevented them from 
rallying, and anew chaſed them off the field with redou- 
bled ſlaughter. There fell above 12,000 Scots in this 
action; and among theſe the flower of the nobility ; the 
regent himſe f, the earl of Carric, a natural ſon of thei? 
late king, the earls of Athole and Monteith, lord Hay 
of Errol, conitable, and the lords Keith and Lindſey. 
The loſs of the Engliſh ſcar cely exceeded thirty men; x 
ſtrong proof, among many others, of the miſerable ſtats 

of military diſcipline in thoſe ages. | 

Baliol ſoon after made himielf maſter of Perth; but 
ſtill was not able to bring over any of the Scots to his 
arty. Patric Dunbar, earl of March, and fir Archi- 
bald Douglas, brother to the lord of that name, ap- 
peared at the head of the Scottiſh armies, which amount- 
ed ſtill to near 40,000 men, and they propoſed to reduce 
Baliol and the Engliſh by famine. They blockaded 
Perth by land; they collected ſome veſſels with which 
they inveſted it by water: But Baliol's ſhips attacking 
the Scottith fleet gained a complete victory; and open- 
ed the communication between Perth and the fea. The 
Scotch armies were then obliged to diſband for want of 
and ſubſiſtence : The nation was, in effect, ſubdued 


y 
| by a handful of men : Each nobleman who tound him- 


ſelf moſt expoſed to danger, ſucceſſively ſubmitted to 
Baliol : That prince was crowned at Scone (7th Sep- 
tember): David, his competitor, was ſent over to 
France with his betrothed wife, Jane ſiſter to Edward : 
And the heads of his party ſued to Baliol for a truce, 
which he granted them, in order to aſſemble a parlia- 
ment in tranquillity, and have his title recogniled by 
the whole Scottiſh nation. 
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. (1333+) But Baliol's imprudence, or his neceſſities, 
making him diſmiſs the greater part of his Engliſh fol- 
lowers, he was, notwithſtanding the truce, attacked of 
a ſudden near Annan, by fir Archibald Douglas, and 
other chieftains of that party; he was routed ; his 
brother John Baliol was fein; he himſelf was chaſed 


into England in a miſerable condition; and thus Joſt his 
kingdom by a revolution as ſudden as that by which he 


had acquired it. 
While Baliol enjoyed his ſnort- lived and precarious 


royalty, he had been ſenſible that, without the protection 


of England, it would be impoſſible for him to maintain 
poſſeſſion of the throne; and he had ſecretly ſent a meſ- 


ſage to Edward, offering to acknowledge his ſuperiority, 
to renew the homage for his crown, and to eſpouſe the 
2 Jane, if the pope's conſent could be obtained 
or diſſolving her former marriage, which was not — 

at 


conſummated. Edward, ambitious of recovering t 

important conceſſion, made by Mortimer during his mi- 
nority, threw off all ſcruples, and willingly accepted 
the offer; but as the dethroning of Baliol had rendered 
this ſtipulation of no effect, the king prepared to reinſtate 


him in poſſeſſion of the crown; an enterpriſe which ap- 


peared from late experience ſo eaſy and ſo little hazard- 
ous. As he poſſeſſed many popular arts, he conſulted 
his parliament on the occaſion ; but that aſſembly find- 
ing the reſolution already taken, declined giving any 
opinion, and only granted him, in order to ſupport the 
enterpriſe, an aid of a fifteenth from the perſonal eſtates 
of the nobility and gentry, and a tenth of the move- 
ables of boroughs. And they added a petition, that 
the king, would thenceforth live on his own revenue, 
without grieving his ſubjects by illegal taxes, or by the 
outrageous ſeizure of their goods in the ſhape of pur- 
veyance. . 


As the Scots expected that the chief brunt of the war 


would fall upon Berwic, Douglas, the regent, threw a 


ſtrong garriſon into that mars under the command of 
ſir William Keith ; and he himſelf afſembled a great 


army on the frontiers, ready to penetrate into England, 
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as ſoon as Edward ſnould have inveſted that place. The 
Engliſh army was leſs numerous, but better ſupplied 
with arms and proviſions, and retained in ſtrifter diſeĩ- 
pline; and the king, notwithſtanding the valiant de- 
tence made by Keith, had, m two months, reduced the 
arriſon to extremities, and had obliged them to capitu- 
ate: They engaged to ſurrender, if they were not re- 
| Heved within a few days by their countrymen. This 
intelligence being conveyed to the Scottiſh army, which 
was preparing to invade Northumberland, changed their 
plan of operations, and engaged them to advance to- 
wards Berwic, and attempt the relief of that important 
fortreſs. Douglas, who had ever purpoſed to decline a 
pitched battle, in which he was ſenſible of the enemy's ſu- 
periority, and who intended to have drawn out the war 
by ſmall ſkirmiſhes, and by mutually ravaging each 


XZ other's country, was forced, by the impatience of his 


little north of Berwic (19th 


troops, to put the fate of the kingdom upon the event of 
one day. He attacked the Engliſh at Halidown-hill, a 

Taly) ; and, though his 
heavy-armed cavalry diſmounted, in order to render the 


action more ſteady and deſperate, they were received 


with ſuch valour by Edward, and were fo galled by the 
XZ Engliſh archers, that they were ſoon thrown into difor- 
der, and, on the fall of Douglas, their general, were 
totally routed. The whole army fled in confuſion, and 
the Engliſh, but much more the Iriſh, gave little quar- 


3 | ter in the purſuit: All the nobles of chief diſtinction 
wwere either ſlain or taken prifoners : Near thirty thou- 


3 ſand of the Scots fell in the action: While the lofs of 
the Engliſh amounted only to one knight, one eſquire, 


1 and thirteen private ſoldiers: An inequality almoſt in- 
credible. 


After this fatal blow, the Scottiſh nobles had no 
other reſource than inſtant ſubmiſſion; and Edward, 
leaving a conſiderable body with Baliol to complete the 
conqueſt of the kingdom, returned with the remainder 
of his army to England. Baliol was acknowledged king 
in a parliament aſſembled at Edinburgh; the ſaperiority 
of England was again recogniſed ; many of the Scottiſh 
3 | »4 nobility 
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nobility ſwore fealty to Edward; and, to complete the 
misfortunes of that nation, Baliol ceded Berwic, Dun- 
bar, Roxborough, Edinburgh, and all the ſouth-eaſt 
counties of Scotland, which were declared to be tor ever 
annexed to the Engliſh monarchy. 

_ (1334+) If Baliol, on his firſt appearance, was dread- 
ed by the Scots, as an inſtrument employed by England 
for the ſubjection of the kingdom, this deed confirmed 
all their ſuſpicions, and rendered him the object of univer- 
ſal hatred. Whatever ſubmiſſions they might be oblig- 
ed to make, they conſidered him, not as their prince, 
but as the delegate and confederate of their determined 


enemy: And neither the manners of the age, nor tbe 
ſtate of Edward's revenue, permitting him to maintain a 
ſtanding army in Scotland, the Engliſh forces were 


no ſooner withdrawn, than the Scots revolted from 
Baliol, and returned to their former allegiance under 
Bruce. Sir Andrew Murray, appointed regent by the 
party of this latter prince, employed with ſucceſs his va- 
our and activity in many ſmall but deciſive actions 
againſt Baliol; and in a ſhort time had almoſt wholly ex- 
pelled. him the kingdom. Edward was obliged again 
(1335) to aſſemble an army, and to march into Scot- 
land : The Scots, taught by experience, withdrew into 
their hills and — ines v4 He deſtroyed the houſes and 
ravaged the eſtates of thoſe whom he called rebels: But 
this confirmed them ſtill farther in their obſtinate an- 
tipathy to England and to Baliol ; and being now ren- 
dered deſperate, they were ready to take advantage, 
on the firſt opportunity, of the retreat of their enemy, and 
they ſoon reconquered their country from the Engliſh. 
Edward made anew his appearance in Scotland with 
like ſucceſs : He found every thing hoſtile in the king+ 
dom, except the ſpot on which he was encamped : And 
though he marched uncontrolled oyer the low countries, 
the nation itſelf was farther than ever from being broken 
and ſubdued. Belides being {upported by their pride 
and anger, paſſions difficult to tame, they were en- 
couraged, amidft all their calamities, by daily pro- 
miſes of relief from France; and as a war was now 
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likely to break out between that kingdom and Eng- 
land, they had reaſon to expect, from this incident, a 
great diverſion of that force which had ſo long op- 

preſſed and overwhelmed them. | 
(1337.) We now come to a tranſaction, on which de- 
pended the moſt memorable events, not only of this long 
and active reign, but of the whole Engliſh and French 
hiſtory, during more than a century; and it will there- 
fore be neceſſary to give a particular account of the 

ſprings and cauſes of it. | 
It had long been a prevailing opinion, that the crown 
of France could never deſcend to a female; and, in 
order to give more authority to this maxim, and 
aſſign it a determinate origin, it had been uſual to 
derive it from a clauſe in the Salian Code, the law of 
an ancient tribe among the Franks ; though that clauſe, 
when (ſtrictly examined, carries only the appearance of 
favouring this principle, and does not really, by the con- 
feſſion of the beſt antiquaries, bear the ſenſe commonly 
impoſed upon it. But though poſitive law ſeems want- 
ing among the French for the excluſion of females, 
the practice had taken place; and the rule was eſta- 
bliſhed beyond controverſy on ſome ancient, as well as 
ſome modern precedents. During the firſt race of the 
monarchy, the Franks were ſo rude and barbarous a 
people, that they were incapable of ſubmitting ro a 
temale reign; and in that period of their hiſtory there 
were frequent inſtances of kings advanced to royalty in 
prejudice to females, who were related to the crown 
by nearer degrees of conſanguinity. Theſe precedents, 
Joined to like cauſes, had alſo eſtabliſhed the male ſuc- 
ceſſion in the ſecond race; and though the inſtances were 
neither ſo frequent nor fo certain during that period, the 
principle of excluding the female line ſeems ſtill to have 
pcevailed, and to have directed the conduct of the nation. 
During the third race, the crown had deſcended from 
father to ſon for eleven generations, from Hugh Capet to 
Lewis Hutin; and thus, in fac, during the courſe 
of nine hundred yea:s, the French monarchy had always 
been governed by males, and no feinale, and ”_ 
| wks who 
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who founded his title on a female, had ever mounted the 
throne. Philip the Fair, father of Lewis Hutin, left 
three fons, this Lewis, Philip the Long, and Charles the 
Fair, and one daughter, Iſabella queen of England. 
Lewis Hutin, the eldeſt, left at his death one daughter, 
by Margaret ſiſter to Eudes duke of Burgundy ; and as 
his queen was then ÞregnantpPhilip his younger brother 
was appointed regent, till it ſhould appear whether 


the child proved a ſon or a daughter. The queen bore a a 


male, who lived only a few days: Philip was pro- 
claimed king: And as the duke of Burgundy made 
* oppoſition, and aſſerted the rights of his niece, the 
ates of the kingdom, by a ſolemn and deliberate decree, 
rave her an excluſion, and declared all females for ever 
incapable of ſucceeding to the crown of France. Philip 
died after a ſhort reign, leaving three daughters; and his 
brother Charles, without diſpute or controverſy, then 
ſucceeded to the crown. The reign of Charles was alſo 
ort: He left one daughter; but as his queen was preg- 
nant, the next male heir was appointed regent, with 
4 declared right of ſucceſſion, if the iſſue ſhould prove fe- 
male. This prince was Philip de Valois, couſin- german 
to. the dent? king ; being the ſon of Charles de Valois, 
rother of Philip the Fair. The queen of France was 
delivered of a daughter: The regency ended; and Philip 
de Valois was unanimouſly placed on the throne of 
France. : 
The king of England, who was at that time a youth of 
fteen years of age, embraced a notion that he was 
intitled, in right of his mother, to the ſucceſſion of the 
kingdom, and that the claim of the nephew was prefer- 
able to that of the couſin· german. There could not well 
be imagined a notion weaker or worſe grounded. The 
principle of excluding females was of old an eſtabliſhed 
opinion in France, and had acquired equal authority with 
the moſt expreſs an- poſitive Jaw: It was ſupported 
by ancient precedents: It was confirmed by recent in- 
ſtances, ſolemnly and deliberately decided : And what 
383 it ſtill farther beyond controverly ; if Edward was 
iſpoſed to queition its validity, he thereby cut off his 


own 
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own pretenſions; ſince the three laſt kings had all left 
daughters, who were ſtill alive, and who ſtood before 


him in the order of ſucceſſion. He was therefore redu- 
ced to aſſert, that, though his mother Iſabella was, on ac- 
count of her ſex, incapable of ſucceeding, he himſelf, 


who inherited through her, was liable to no ſuch objec- 
tion, and might claim by the right of propinquity. But, 
beſides that this pretenſion was more favourable to 
Charles king of Navarre, deſcended from the daughter 
of Lewis Hutin, it was ſo contrary to the eſtabliſned 
principles of ſucceſſion in every country of Europe, was 
ſo repugnant to the practice, both in private and public 
inheritances, that nobody in France thought of Edward's. 
claim : Philip's title was univerſally recogniſed: And 
he never imagined that he had a competitor z much leſs 
ſo formidable a one as the king of England. 
But though the youthful and ambitious mind of 

Edward had raſhly entertained this notion, he did not 
think proper to infitt on his pretenſions, which muſt have 
immediately involved him, on very unequal terms, in a 
dangerous and implacable war with ſo powerful a mo- 
narch. Philip was a prince of mature years, of great 
experience, and, at that time, of an eſtabliſhed character 
both for prudence and valour; and by theſe circum- 
ſtances, as well as by the internal union of his people, . 
and their acquieſcence in his undoubted right, he poſleſſ- 
ed every advantage above a raw youth, newly railed, by 
injuſtice and violence, to the government of the moit 
intractable and moſt turbulent ſubjects in Europe. But 
there immediately occurred an incident which required 
that Edward ſhould either openly declare his pretenſions, 
or for ever renounce and abjure them. He was ſummon- 
ed to do homage for Guienne : Philip was preparing to 
compel him by force of arms: That country was in a 
very bad ſtate of defence: And the forfeiture of ſo rich an 
inheritance was, by the feudal law, the immediate conſe- 
quence of his refuſing or declining to perform the duty of 
a vaſſal. Edward therefore thought it prudent to ſub- 

mit to preſent neceſſity : He went over to Amiens ; Did 


homage to Philip: And as there had ariſen ſome con- 
| | troverſy 
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troverſy concerning the terms of this ſubmiſſion, he after. 
wards ſent over a formal deed, in which he acknowledg- 
ed that he owed liege homage to France; which was 
in effect ratifying, and that in the ſtrongeſt terms, 
Philip's title to the crown of that kingdom. His own 
claim indeed was ſo unreaſonable, and fo thoroughly diſ- 
avowed by the whole French nation, that to inſiſt on it 
was no better than pretending to the violent conqueſt of 
the kingdom ; and it is probable that he would never have 
farther thougnt of it, had it not been for ſome incidents 
which excited an animoſity between the monarchs. 
Robert of Artois was deſcended from the blood royal 
of France, was a man of great character and authority, 
had eſpouſed Phil-p's fiſter, and, by his birth, talents, 
and credit, was entitled to make the higheſt figure, and 
fill the moſt important offices, in the monarchy. This 
rince had loſt the county of Artois, which he claimed as 
his birth right, by a ſentenee, commonly deemed iniqui- 
tous, of Philip the Fa ir; and he was ſeduced to attempt reco- 
vering poſſeſſion by an action ſo unworthy of his rank 
and character as a forgery. The detection of this crime 
covered him with ſhame and confuſion: His brot' er- in- 
law not only abandoned him, but proſecuted him 
with violence: Robert, incapable of bearing diſgrace, left 
the kingdom, and hid himſelf in the Low Countries : 
Chaſed trom that retreat by the authority of Philip, he 
came over to England; in ſpite of the French king's 


menaces and remonſtrances, he was favourably received 


by Edward ; and was ſoon admitted into the councils, 
and ſhared the confidence of that monarch. Abandon- 
ing himſelf to all the movements of rage and deſpair, he 
endeavoured to revive the prepoſſeſſion entertained by 
Edward in favour of his title to the crown of France, and 
even flattered him, that it was not impoſſible for a prince 
of his valour and abilities to render his claim effectual. 
'The king was the more diſpoſed to hearken to ſuggeſtions 
of this nature, becauſe he had, in ſevera] particulars, 


found reaſon to complain of Philip's conduct with regard 


to Guienne, and becauſe that prince had both given pro- 


tection to the exited David Bruce, and upported, at leaft 
e encou- 
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encouraged, the Scots in their ſtruggles for independence. 


Thus reſentment gradually filled the breaſts of both mo- 


narchs,and made them incapable of hearkening toany terms 
of accommodation propoſed by the pope, who never ceaſ- 
ed interpoling his good offices between them. Philip 
thought that he ſhould be wanting to the firſt principles 
of policy if he abandoned Scotland : Edward affirmed, 
that he muſt relinquiſh all pretenſions to generoſity, if he 
withdrew his protection from Robert. The former, in- 
formed of ſome preparations for hoſtilities which had 
been made by his rival, iſſued a ſentence of felony and 
attainder againſt Robert, and declared, that every vaſſal 
of the crown, whether within or without the kingdom, 
who gave countenance to that traitor, would be involved 
in the ſame ſentence z a menace eaſy to be underſtood : 
The latter, reſolute not to yield, endeavoured to form 
alliances in the Low Countries and on the frontiers 
of Germany, the only places from which he either could 
make an effectual attack upon France, or produce ſuch 2 
diverfion as might ſave the province of Guienne, which 
lay ſo much expoſed to the power of Philip. 

The king began with opening his intentions to the 
count of Hainault his father-in-law z and having engag- 
ed him in his intereſts, he employed the good SJ and 
counſels of that prince in drawing into his alliance the 
other ſovereigns of that neighbourhood. The duke of 
Brabant was induced, by his mediation, and by large re- 
mittances of money from England, to promiſe his con- 
currence : The archbiſhop of Cologne, the duke of Guel- 
dres, the marquis of Juliers, the count of Namur, the 
lords of Faquemont and Baquen, were engaged by like 
motives to embrace the Engliſh alliance. Theſe ſovereign 
princes could ſupply, either from their own ſtates or from 
the bordering countries, great numbers of warlike 
troops; and nought was wanting to make the force on 
that quarter very formidable but the acceſſion of Flan» 
ders; which Edward procured by means ſomewhat ex- 
traordinary and unuſual. 

As the Flemings were the firſt people in the northern 
parts of Europe that cultivated arts —— 
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the lower ranks of men among them had riſen to a degree 


of opulence unknown elſewhere to thole of their ſtation in 
that barbarous age; had acquired privileges and inde- 


pendence ; and began to emerge from that itate of vaſſal- 
age, or rather of ſlavery, int6 which the common people 
had been univerſally thrown by the feudal inſtitutions, 
It was probably difficult for them to bring their ſovereign 
and their nobility to conform themſelves to the princi- 
ples of law and civil government, ſo much negleRed in 
every other country: It was impoſſible for them to con- 
fine themſelves within the proper bounds in their op- 
poſition and reſentment againſt any inſtance of tyranny 
They had riſen in tumults: Had inſulted the nobles : 
Had chaſed their earl into France: And delivering 
themſelves over to the guidance of a ſeditious leader, had 
been guilty of all that inſolence and diſorder, to which 
the thoughtleſs and enraged populace are fo much inclin- 
ed, wherever they are unfortunate enough to be their 
own maſters. Tt. | 

Their preſent leader was James d'Arteville, a brewer 
in Ghent, who governed them with a more abſolute 
ſway than had ever been aſſumed by any of their lawful 


ſovereigns : He placed and diſplaced the magiſtrates at 


leaſure: He was accompanied by a guard, who, on the 
eaſt ſignal from him, inſtantly aſſaſſinated any man that 
Happened to fall under his diſpleaſure : All the cities of 
Flanders were full of his ſpies; and it was immediate 
death to give him the ſmalleſt umbrage : The few nobles 
who remained in the country, lived in continual terror 
trom his violence: He ſeized the eſtates of all thoſe 
whom he had either baniſhed or murdered ; and beſtow- 
ing a part on their wives and children, converted the re- 
mainder to his own uſe. * Such were the firſt effects that 
Europe ſaw of popular violence; after having groaned, 
during ſo many ages, under monarchical and ariſtocrati- 
cal tyranny. | 
James d'Arteville was the man to whom Edward ad- 
Areſſed himſelf for bringing over the Flemings to his 
intereſts; and that prince, the moſt haughty and moſt aſ- 


piring of the age, never courted any ally with ſo much 
5 aſſiduity 
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aſſiduity and ſo many ſubmiſſions, as he employed to- 


wards this ſeditious and criminal tradeſman. D' Arte- 


ville, proud of theſe advances from the king of England, 
and ſenſible that the Flemings were naturally inclined to 
maintain connexions with the Engliſh, who furniſhed 
them the materials of their woollen manufa&ures, the 
chief ſource of their opulence, readily embraced the in- 
tereſts of Edward, and invited him over into the Low 
Countries. Edward, before he entered on this great en- 
terpriſe, affected to conſult his parhament, aſked their ad- 
vice, and obtained their conſent. And the more to 
ſtrengthen his hands, he procured from them a grant of 
20,000 ſacks of wool ; which might amount to about a 
hundred thoufand pounds : This commodity was a good 
inſtrument to employ with the Flemings ; and the price 
of it with his German allies. He completed the other 
neceſſary ſums by loans, by pawning the crown jewels, 
by confiſcating, or rather robbing at once all the Lom- 
bards, who now exerciſed the invidious trade formerly 
monopoliſed by the Jews, of lending on intereſt ; and 
being attended by a body of Engliſh forces, and by 
ſeveral of his nobility, he ſailed over to Flanders, 
(1338.) The German princes, in order to juſtify their 
unprovoked hoftilities againſt France, had required the 
ſanction of ſome legal authority; and Edward, that he 
might give them ſatisfaction on this head, had applied to 
Lewis of Bavaria, then emperor, and had been created by 
him vicar of the empire; an empty title, but which 
ſeemed to give him a right of commanding the ſervice of 
the princes of Germany. The Flemings, who were 
vaſſals of France, pretending like ſcruples with regard to 
the invaſion of their liege lord ; Edward, by the advice 
of d' Arteville, aſſumed, in his commiſſions, the title of 
king of France; and, in virtue of this right, claimed 
their aſſiſtance for dethroning Philip de Valois, the 


uſurper of his kingdom. This ſtep, which he feared 


would deftroy all future amity between the kingdoms, 
and beget endleſs and implacable jealouſies in France, 
was not taken by him without much reluctance and 
hefitation : And not being in itſelf very juſtifiable, it 

vol. III. 0 has 
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has in the iſſue been attended with many miſeries to 
both kingdoms. From this period we may date the 
commencement of that great animoſity, which the Eng- 
liſh nation have ever ſince borne to the French, which has 
ſo viſible an influence on all future tranſactions, and 
which has been, and continues to be, the ſpring of many 
| raſh and precipitate reſolutions among them. In all the 
| preceding reigns ſince the Conqueſt, the hoſtilities be- 
| tween the two crowns had been only caſual and tempo- 
| rary ; and as they had never been attended with any 
bloody or dangerous event, the traces of them were eatily 
| obliterated by the firſt treaty of pacification. The Eng- 
n | liſh nobility and gentry valued themſelves on their 
2F French or Norman extraction: They affected to employ 
| | | the language of that country in all public tranſaRions, | 
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and even in familiar converſation: And both the Eng- 
7 liſh court and camp being always full of nobles, who 
| | came from different provinces of France, the two people 
l | were, during ſome centurics, more intermingled together 
1 than any two diſtinct nations whom we meet with in 
| hiſtory. But the fatal pretenſions of Edward III. 
it diſſolved all theſe connexions, and left the feeds of great 
| animoſity in both countries, eſpecially among the Eng- 
liſh. For it is remarkable, that this latter nation, though 
they were commonly the aggreffors, and by their ſucceſs 
and fituation were enabled to commit the moſt cruel in- 
juries on the other, have always retained a ftronger tinc- 
ture of national antipathy ; nor 3s their hatred retaliated 
on them to an equal degree by the French. That 
country lies in the middle of Europe, has been ſuc- 
ceſſiyely engaged in hoſtilities with all its neighbours, 
the popular prejudices have been diverted into many 
channels, and, among a people of ſofter manners, they 
never role to a great height againſt any particular na- 
| | tion. ; : | 
Philip made great preparations againſt the attack 
from the Engliſh, and ſuch as ſeemed more than ſufficient 
to ſecure him from the danger. Befides the concurrence 
of all the nobility in his own populous and warlike king- 
ll dom, his foreign alliances were both more cordial and 
it | more 
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more powerful than thoſe which were formed by his 
antagoniſt. The pope, who at this time lived at Avi- 
gnon, was dependant on France, and being diſguſted at tne 
connexions between Edward and Lewis of Bavaria, 
whom he had excommunicated, he embraced with zeal 
and ſincerity the cauſe of the French monarch. The 


king of Navarre, the duke of Britanny, the count of Bar, 


were in the ſame intereſts; and on the ſide of Germany, 
the king Bohemia, the Palatine, the dukes of Lorraine 
and Auſtria, the biſhop of Liege, the counts of Deux- 
pont, Vaudemont, and Geneva. The allies of Edward 
were in themſelves weaker ; and having no object but his 
money, which began to be exhauſted, they were ſlow in 
their motions and irreſolute in their meaſures. (1339. 
The duke of Brabant, the moſt powerful among them, 
ſeemed even inclined to withdraw himfelf wholly from 
the alliance; and the king was neceſſitated, both to give 
the Brabanters new privileges in trade, and to contract 
his ſon Edward with the daughter of that prince, ere he 
could bring him to fulfil his engagements. The ſum- 
mer was waſted in conferences and negotiations before 
Edward could take the field; and he was obliged, in 
order to allure his German allies into his meaſures, to 
pretend that the firſt attack ſhould be made upon Cam- 
bray, a city of the empire which had been garriſoned by 
Philip. But finding, upon trial, the difficulty of the 
enterpriſe, he conducted them towards the frontiers 
of France; and he there ſaw, by a ſenſible proof, the 
vanity of his expectations: The count of Namur, and 
even the count of Hainault his brother-in-law (tor the old 
count was dead), refuſed to commence hoſtilities againſt 
their liege lord, and retired with their troops. So little 
account did they make of Edward's pretenſions to the 
crown of France | 

The king, however, entered the enemy's country, and 
encamped on the fields of Vironfoſſe near Capelle, with an 
army of near 50,000 men, compoſed almoſt entirely of 
foreigners : Philip approached him with an army of near 
double the force, compoſed chiefly of native ſubjects; 
and it was daily expected that a battle would enſue. "= 
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the Engliſh monarch was averſe to engage againſt ſo ? 
great a ſuperiority : The French thought it ſufficient if 
he eluded the attacks of his enemy, without running any 
unneceſſary hazard. The two armies faced each other 
for ſome days: Mutual defiances were ſent : And Edward 
at laſt retired into Flanders, and diſbanded his army. 
Such was the fruitleſs and almoſt ridiculous concluſion 
of Edward's mighty preparations ; and, as his meaſures 
| were the molt prudent that could be embraced in his ſitua- 
| tion, he might lcarn from experience in what a hopeleſs 
'F enterpriſe he was engaged. His expenſes, though they 
| | had led to no end, had been conſuming and deftruc- 
| 
| 
| 


| tive: He had contracted near zoo, co pounds of debt; 
'F he had anticipated all his revenue; he had pawned 
| every thing of value which belonged either to himſelf or 
i his queen; he was obliged, in ſome meaſure, even to 
| pawn himſelf io his creditors, by not ſailing to England 
till he obtained their permiſſion, and by promiſing, on his 
word of honour, to return in perſon, if he did not remit 
their money. X 
| But he was a prince of too much ſpirit to be diſcou- 
„ raged by the firſt cithculties of an undertaking; and he 
| { was anxious to retrieve his honour by more ſucceſsful 
118] 
| 
[ 


il and more gallant enterpriſes. For this purpoſe he had, 
1 during the courſe of the campaign, ſent orders to ſum- 
| mon a parliament by his fon Edward, whom he had left 
ö with the title of guardian, and to demand ſome ſupply in 
ll || his urgent neceſſities. The barons ſeemed inclined to 
il grant his requeſt ; but the knights, who often, at this 
j time, acted as a ſeparate body from the burgeſſes, made 
| * ſome ſcruple of taxing the conſtituents without their con- 
ſent ; and they deſired the guardian to ſummon a new 
parliament, which might be properly empowered for that 
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purpoſe. The ſituation of the King and parliament was 


* for the time nearly ſimilar to that which they conſtantly 
| N fell into about the beginning of the laſt century; and 
il fimilar conſequences began viſibly to appear. The king, 
if ſenſible of the frequent demands watch he ſhould be 
1 obliged to make on his people, had been anxious to 
it enſure to his friends a icat in the houſe of commons, and 
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at his inſtigation the ſheriffs and other placemen had 


made intereſt to be elected into that afſembly ; an abuſe 
which the knights deſired the king to correct by the tenor 
of his writ of ſummons, and which was accordingly 
remedied. On the other hand, the knights had profeſſedly 
annexed conditions to their intended grant, and required 
a conſiderable retrenchment of the royal prerogatives, 
particularly with regard to purveyance, and the levying 
of the ancient feudal aids for knighting the king's eldeſt 
ſon, and marrying his eldeſt daughter. The new parlia- 
ment called by the guardian retained the ſame tree ſpirit ; 
and though they offered a large ſupply of 30, ooo ſacks of 
wool, no buſineſs was concluded; becauſe the conditions 
which they annexed appeared too high to be compenſated 
by a temporary conceſſion. But when Edward himſelf 
came over to England, he ſummoned another parliament, 
and he had the intereſt to procure a ſupply on more 
moderate terms. A confirmation of the two charters, and 
of the privileges of boroughs, a pardon for old debts and 
treſpaſſes, and a remedy tor tome abuſes in the execution 
of common law, were the chief conditions inſiſted on; and 
the king, in return for his conceſſions on theſe heads, 
obtained from the barons and knights an unuſual grant, 
for: two years, of the ninth ſheat, lamb, and fleece on 
their eſtates; and from the burgeſſes a ninth of their 
moveables at their true value. The whole parliament 
alſo granted a duty of forty ſhillings on each ſack of 
wool exported, on each three hundred wool-fells, and on 
each laſt of leather, for the ſame term of years ; but 
dreading the arbitrary ſpirit of the crown, they expreſly 
declared that this grant was to continue no longer, and was 
not to be drawn into precedent. Being ſoon after ſenſible 


that this ſupply, though conſiderable and very unuſual in 


that age, would come in ſlowly, and would not aniwer the 
king's urgent neceſſities, proceeding both from his debts 
and his preparations for war; they agreed that 20,000 
ſacks of wool ſhould immediately be granted him, and 
their value be deducted from the ninths which were after- 
wards to be levied, | 
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But there appeared at this time another jealouſy in the 
parlizment, which was very reaſonable, and was founded 
on 3 tentiment that ought to have engaged them rather 
to check than ſupport the king in all thoſe ambitious pro- 
jects, ſo little likely to prove ſucceſsſul, ard ſo dangerous 
to the nation if they did. Edward, who before the com- 
mencement of the former campaign, had in ſeveral com- 
miflions aſſumed the title ot king of France, now more 
openly in all public deeds gave himielr that appellation, 
and always quartered the arms of France with thoſe of 
Eigland in his ſeals and enſigns. The parliament 
thought proper to obviate the conſequences of this mea- 
ſure, and to declare that they owed him no obedience as 
king of France, and that the two kingdoms mult for 
ever remain diſtinct and independent. They undoubtedly 
foretaw that France, if ſubdued, would in the end prove 
the teat of government; and they deemed this previous 
Proteſtation neceſſary, in order to prevent their becoming 
a province to that monarchy. A frail ſecurity, it the 
event had really taken place! 5 

(1340.) As Philip was appriſed, from the prepara- 
tions which were making both in England and the Low 
Countries, that he muſt expect another invaſion from 
Edward, he fitted out a great fleet of 400 veſſels, man- 
ned with 40,000 men; and he ſtationed them off Sluiſe, 
with a view of intercepting the king in his paſſage, 
The Eng liſh navy was much inferior in number, conſiſt- 
ing only of 240 ſail; but whether it were by the 
ſuperior abilities of Edward, or the greater dexterity of 
his ſeamen, they gained the wind of the enemy (:3th 
June), and had the ſan in their backs; and with theſe 
advantages began the action. The battle was fierce and 
bloody: The Engliſh archers, whoſe force and addreſs 
were now much celebrated, galled the French on their 
approach: And when the ſhips grappled together, and 
the conteſt became more ſteady and furious, the ex- 
ample of the king, and of ſo many gallant nobles who 
accompanied him, animated to ſuch a degree the ſea- 
men and ſoldiery, that thay maintained every-where 
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a ſuperiority over the enemy. The French alſo had 
bern guilty of ſome imprudence in taking their ſtation ſo 
near the coaſt of Flanders, and chufing that place for the 
ſcene of action. The Flemings, deſcrving the battle, 
hurried out of their harbours, and brought a reinforce- 
ment to the Engliſh ; which coming unexpectedly, had a 
greater effe& than in proportion to its power and num- 
bers. Two hundred and thirty French ſhips were 
taken : Thirty thouſand Frenchmen were killed, with 
two of their admiruls: The loſs of the Engliſh was in- 
conſiderable, compared to the greatneſs and importance 
of the victory. None of Philip's courtiers, it is ſaid, 
dared to inform him of the event; till his fool or jeſter 
gave him a hint, by which he diſcovered the laſs that he 
had ſuſtained, | 

The luſtre of this great ſucceſs increaſed the king's 
authority among his allies, who aſſembled their forces 
with expedition, and joined the Engliſh army. Edward 
marched to the frentiers of France, at the head above 
100,500 men, conſiſting chiefly of foreigners, a more 
numerous army than either before or ſince has ever been 
commanded by any king of England. At the ſame 
time the Flemings, to the number of 50,000 men, 
marched out under the command of Robert of Artois, 
and laid fiege to St. Omer; but this tumultuary army, 
compoſed entirely of tradeimen unexperienced in war, was 
routed by a ſally of the garriſon, and, notwithſtand- 
ing the abilities of their leader, was thrown into ſuch 
a panic, that they were inſtantly diſperſed, and never 
more appeared in the field. The enterpriſes of Ed- 
v-ard, though not attended with ſo inglorious an iſſue, 
proved equally vain and fruitleſs. The king of France 
had aſſembled an army more numerous than the Engliſh ; 
was accompanied by all the chief nobility of his king- 
doi; was attended by many foreign princes, and even 
by three monarchs, the kings of Bohemia, Scotland, and 
Navarre: Yet he ſtill adhered to the prudent reſolu- 
tion of putting nothing to hazard, and after throwing 
ſirong garriſons into all the frontier towns, he retired 


backwards, perſuaded that the enemy, having 3 
their 
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their force in ſome tedious and unlucceſsful enterpriſe, 
would afford him an eaſy victory. 

Tournay was at that time one of the moſt con- 
ſiderable cities of Flanders, containing above 60,000 


inhabitants of all ages, who were affectionate to the 


French government; and as the ſecret of Edward's de- 
ſigns had not been ſtrictly kept, Philip learned that the 
Engliſh, in order to gratify their Flemiſh allies, had in- 
tended to open the campaign with the ſiege of this 
place : He took care, therefore, to ſupply it with a gar- 
riſon of 14,000 men, commanded by the braveſt no- 
bility of France ; and he reaſonably expected that theſe 
forces, joined to the inhabitants, would be able to de- 
fend the city againſt all the efforts of the enemy. Ac- 
cordingly Edward, when he commenced the ſiege, 
about the end of July, found every-where an obſti- 
nate reſiſtance ; The valour of one fide was encounter- 
ed with equal valour by the other: Every aſſault was 


repulſed, and proved unſucceſsful : And the king was 


at laſt obliged to turn the ſiege into a blockade, in 
hopes that the great numbers of the garriſon and citizens, 
which had enabled them to defend themſelves againſt his 
attacks, would but expoſe them to be the more eaſily re- 
duced by famine. The count of Eu, who commanded 
in Tournay, as ſoon as he perceived that the Engliſh had 
formed this plan of operations, endeavoured to fave his 
proviſions, by expelling all the uſeleſs mouths ; and the 
duke of Brabant, who wiſhed no ſucceſs to Edward's 
enterpriſes, gave every one a free paſſage through his 
quarters. : 

After the ſiege had continued ten weeks, the city was 
reduced to diſtreſs; and Philip, recalling all his ſcat- 
tered garriſons, advanced towards the Engliſh camp, 
at the head of a mighty army, with an intention of ſtill 
avoiding any deciſive action, but of ſeeking ſome op- 
portunity for throwing relief into the place. Here Ed- 
ward, irritated with the ſmall progreſs he had hitherto 
made, and with the diſagreeable proſpect that lay be- 
fore him, ſent Philip a defiance by a herald ; and chal- 
lenged him to decide their claims for the crown of 
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France, either by ſingle combat, or by an action of 
a hundred againſt a hundred, or by a general engage- 
ment. But Philip replied, that Edward having done 
homage to him for the dutchy of Guienne, and hav- 
ing ſolemnly acknowledged him for his ſuperior, it by 
no means became him to ſend a defiance to his liege 
lord and ſovereign : That he was confident, notwith- 
ſtanding all Edward's preparations, and his conjunction 
with the rebellious Flemings, he himſelf ſhould ſoon 
be able to chaſe him from the frontiers of France : 
That as the hoſtilities from England had prevented him 
from executing his purpoſed cruſade againit the infidels, 


he truited in the aſſiſtance of the Almighty, who would 


reward his pious intentions, and puniſh the aggreſſor, 
whole ill-grounded claims had rendered them abortive : 
That Edward propoſed a duel on very unequal terms, 
and offered to hazard only his own perſon againit both 
the kingdom of France, and the perſon of the king: 
But that if he would increaſe the ſtake, and put alſo the 
kingdom of England on the iſſue of the duel, he would, 
notwithſtanding that the terms would ſtill be unequal, 
very willingly accept of the challenge. It was eaſy 
to ſee that theſe mutual bravadoes were intended 
only to dazzle the populace, and that the two kings 
were too wile to think of executing - their pretended 

purpoſe. | 
While the French and Engliſh armies lay in this 
fituation, and a general action was every day expect- 
ed, Jane, counteſs dowager of Hainault, interpoſed with 
her good offices, and endeavoured to conciliate peace 
between the contending monarchs, and to prevent any 
farther effuſion of blood. 'This princeſs was mother- 
in-law to Edward, and ſiſter to Philip; and though 
ſhe had taken the vows in a convent, and had renoun- 
ced the world, ſhe left her retreat on this occaſion, and 
employed all her pious efforts to allay thoſe animoſities 
which had taken place between perſons ſo nearly related 
to her and to each other. As Philip had no material 
claims on his antagoniſt, ſhe found that he hearkened 
willingly to the propoſals 3 and even the haughty and 
ambi- 
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| ambitious Edward, convinced of his fruitleſs attempt, 
| was not averſe to her negotiation. He was ſenſible, 
| 


from experience, that he had engaged in an enterpriſe | 
which far exceeded his force; and that the power of 
England was never likely to prevail over that of a ſu- 
perior kingdom, firmly united under an able and pru- 
dent monarch. He diſcovered that all the allies whom 
| | he could gain by negotiation were at bottom averſe to 
10 his enterpriſe; and though they might ſecond it to a 
10 certain length, would immediately detach themſelves, 
1 and oppoſe its final accompliſhment, if ever they could 
Si} be brought to think that there was ſeriouſly any dan- 
10 ger of it. He even ſaw that their chief purpoſe was to 
| | obtain money from him; and as his ſupplies from Eng- 
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land came in very ſlowly, and had much diſappointed 
his expectations, he perceived their growing indifference 
in his cauſe, and their deſire of embracing all plauſible 

terms of accommodation. Convinced at laſt that an 
| undertaking muſt be imprudent which could only be 
1 ſupported by means ſo unequal to the end, he concluded 
ill a truce (3d September), which left both parties in poſ- 
Tit ſeſſion of their preſent acquiſitions, and ſtopped all far- 
101 ther hoſtilities on the ſide of the Low Countries, 
1 Guienne, and Scotland, till midſummer next. A ne- 
| gotiation was ſoon after opened at Arras, under the me- 
diation of the pope's legates; and the truce was at- 
tempted to be converted into a ſolid peace. Edward 
here required that Philip ſhould free Guienne from all 
claims of ſuperiority, and entirely withdraw his pro- 
tection from Scotland: But as he ſeemed not anywiſe 
entitled to make ſuch high demands, either from his 
paſt ſucceſſes, or future proſpe&ts, they were totally 
1 rejected by Philip, who agreed only to a prolongation of 
| the truce. | 
1 The king of France ſoon after detached the emperor 
ilt Lewis from the alliance of England, and engaged him 
101 to revoke the title of Imperial Vicar, which he had con- 
Wl! - ferred on Edward. The king's other allies on the fron- 


il tiers of France, diſappointed in their hopes, gradually 
l withdrew from the confederacy. And Edward _ 
| | | {el 7 
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ſelf, haraſſed by his numerous and importunate cre- 


ditors, was obliged to make his eſcape by ſtealth into 


England. 

The unuſual tax of a ninth ſheaf, lamb, and fleece, 
impoſed by parliament, together with the great want 
of money, and ſtill more, of credit in England, had 
rendered the remittances to Flanders extremely back- 
ward; nor could it be expected that any expeditious 
method of collecting an impolition, which was ſo new 
in itſelf, and which yielded only a gradual produce, 
could poſſibly be contrived by the king or his miniſters, 
And though the parliament, foreſeeing the inconve- 
nience, had granted, as a preſent reſource, 20,000 ſacks 
of wool, the only Engliſh gaods that bore a ſure price 
in foreign markets, and were the next to ready money; it 
was impoſſible but the getting poſſeſſion of . ſuch a 
bulky commodity, the gathering of it from different 
parts of the kingdom, and the diſpoſing of it abroad, 
muſt take up more time than the urgency of the king's 
affairs would permit, and muſt occaſion all the diſap- 
pointments complained of during the courſe of the 
campaign. But though nothing had happened which 
Edward might not reaſonably have foreſeen, he was ſo 
irritated with the unfortunate iſſue of his military ope- 
rations, and ſo much vexed and affronted by his fo- 
reign creditors, that he was determined to throw the 
blame ſomewhere off himſelf, and he came in very 
bad humour into England. He diſcovered his peeviſh 
diſpoſition by the firſt act which he performed affer his 
arrival: As he landed unexpectedly,' he found the 
Tower negligently guarded ; and he immediately com- 
mitted to priſon the conſtable, and all others who had 
the charge of that fortreſs, and he treated them with 
unuſual rigour. His vengeance fell next on the officers 
of the revenue, the ſheriffs, the collectors of the taxes, 
the undertakers of all kinds; and beſides diſmiſſing all 
of them from their employments, he appointed com- 
miſſioners to inquire into their conduct; and theſe 
men, in order to gratify the king's humour, were ſure 


not to find any perſon innocent who came before them. 
| Sir 
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Il | Sir John St. Paul keeper of the privy ſeal, fir John Sto- 

0 nore chief juſtice, Andrew Aubrey mayor of London, 

14 were diſplaced and impriſoned; as were alſo the biſhop | 

| | of Chicheſter chancellor, and the biſhop of Litchfield } 
| | treaſurer. Stratford archbiſhop of Canterbury, to whom 
the charge of collecting the new taxes had been chiefly | 

110 entruſted, fell likewiſe under the king's diſpleaſure; but 

F | | being abſent at the time of Edward's arrival, he eſcaped 
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feeling the immenſe effects of it. 
There were ſtrong reaſons which might diſcourage 
the kings of England in thoſe ages from beſtowing the 
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| chief offices of the crown on prelates and other eccle- 

| Faſtical perſons. Theſe men had fo intrenched them- 
| ſelves in privileges and immunities, and fo openly chal- 
lenged an exemption from all ſecular juriſdiction, that 


— — — 


no civil penalty could be inflicted on them for any mal- 
verſation in office; and as even treaſon itſelf was de- 
clared to be no canonical offence, nor was allowed to 
be a ſufficient reaſon for deprivation or other ſpiritual 
cenſures, that order of men had enſured to themſelves an 
almoſt total impunity, and were not bound by any 
political law or ſtatute. But, on the other hand, there 
were many peculiar cauſes which favoured their promo- 
tion. Beſides that they poſſeſſed almoſt all the learn- 
| ing of the age, and were beſt qualified for civil employ - 
| ments; the prelates enjoyed equal dignity with the 

greateſt barons, and gave weight, by their perſonal au- 

thority, to the powers entruſted with them: While at 
| the ſame time they did not endanger the crown, by ac- 
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cumulating wealth or influence in their families, and 
were reſtrained, by the decency of their character, from 
that open rapine and violence ſo often practiſed by the 
nobles. Theſe motives had induced Edward, as well as 
many of his predeceflors, to entruſt the chief depart- 
ments of government in the hands of eccleſiaſtics, at the 
hazard of ſeeing them diſown his authority as ſoon as it 
was turned againſt them. | 

(1347.). This was the caſe with archbiſhop Stratford. 
l That prelate, informed of Edward's indignation againſt 
(81118 him, prepared himſelf for the ſtorm; and not content 


with 
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with ſtanding upon the defenſive, he reſolved, by be- 


ginning the attack, to ſhow the king that he knew the 
privileges of his character, and had courage to maintain 
them. He iſſued a general ſentence of excommunica- 
tion againſt all who on any pretext exerciſed violence on 
the perſons or goods of clergymen; who infringed thoſe 
privileges ſecured by the great charter, and by eccle- 
haſtical canons; or who accuſed a prelate of treaſon, 
or any other crime, in order to bring him under the 
king's diſpleaſure. Even Edward had reaſon to think 
himſelf ſtruck at by this ſentence ; both on account of 
the impriſonment of the two biſhops and that of other 
cle: gymen concerned in levying the taxes, and on ac- 
count of his ſeizing their lands and moveables, that he 


might make them anſwerable fer any balance which 


remained in their hands. The clergy, with the primate 
at their head, were now formed into a regular combin- 
ation againft the king; and many calumnies were 
ſpread againſt him, in order to deprive him of the con- 
fidence and affections of his people. It was pretended 
that he meant to recal the general pardon, and the re- 
miſſion which he had granted of old debts, and to im- 
pole new and arbitrary taxes without conſent of parlia- 
ment. The archbiſhop went ſo far, in a letter to the 
king himſelf, as to tell him that there were two powers 
by which the world was governed, the holy pontifical 
apoſtolic dignity, and the royal ſubordinate authority: 
That ef theſe two powers the clerical was evidently the 
ſupreme; ſince the prieſts were to anſwer at the tribunal] 
of the divine judgment for the conduct of kings them- 
ſelves : That the clergy were the ſpiritual fathers of 
all the faithful, and amongſt others of kings and princes ; 
and were entitled, by a heavenly charter, to direct their 
wills and actions, and to cenſure their tranſgreſſions : 
And that prelates had heretofore cited emperors be- 


fore their tribunal, had ſitten in judgment on their life 


and behaviour, and had anathematized them for their 
obſtinate offences. Theſe topics were not well calcu- 
lated to appeaſe Edward's indignation ;- and when he 
called 2 parliament he ſent not to the primate, as to the 
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other peers, a ſummons to attend it. Stratford was 
not diſcouraged at this mark of negle& or anger: He 
appeared —— the gates, arrayed in his pontifical robes, 
holding the croſier in his hand, and accompanied by a 
pompous train of prieſts and prelates; and he requir- 
ed admittance as the firſt and higheſt peer in the realm. 
During two days the king rejected his application: 
But ſenſible either that this affair might be attended with 
dangerous conſequences, or that in his impatience he 
had groundleſsly acculed the primate of malverſation 


in his office, which ſeems really to have been the caſe, he 
at laſt permitted him to take his feat, and was reconciled 
to him. 


Edward now found himſelf in a bad ſituation both 
with his own people and with foreign ſtates; and it 
required all his genius and capacity to extricate himſelt 
from ſuch multiplied difficulties and embarraſſments. 


His unjuſt and exorbitant claims on France and Scotland 


had engaged him in an implacable war with theſe two 
kingdoms, his neareſt neighbours : He had loſt almoſt 
all his foreign alliances by his irregular payments : 
He was deeply involved in debts, for which he owed a 
conſuming intereſt: His military operations had va- 
niſned into ſmoke; and except his naval victory, none 
of them had been attended even with glory or renown, 
either to himſelf or to the nation: The animoſity be- 
tween him and the clergy was open and declared: The 
people were diſcontented on account of many arbitrary 
meaſures in which he had been engaged: And what 
was more dangerous, the nobility, taking advantage of 


his preſent neccflities, were determined to retrench his 
power, and by encroaching on the ancient prerogatives 


of the crown, to acquire to themſelves independence 
and authority. But the aſpiring genius of Edward, 
which had ſo far tranſported him beyond the bounds of 
diſcretion, proved at laſt ſufficient to reinſtate him in 
his former authority, and, finally, to render his reign 
the moft triumphant that is to be met with in Englith 
ſtory: Though for the preicent he was obliged, with 

ſome 
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ſome loſs of hononr, to yield to the current which bore 

ſo ſtrongly againſt him. Ok 
The parliament framed an a&, which was likely to 
pu conſiderable innovations in the government. 
hey premiſed, that whereas the great charter had, to 
the manifeſt peril and ſlander of the king, and damage 
of his people, been violated in many points, particularly 
by the impriſonment of free men, and the ſeizure of 
their goods, without ſuit, indiftment, or trial, it was 
neceflary to confirm it anew, and to oblige all the chief 
officers of the law, together with the ſteward and cham- 
berlain of the houſehold, the keeper of the privy-ſeal, 
the controller and treaſurer of the wardrobe, and thoſe 
who were entruſted with the education of the young 
prince, to ſwear to the regular obſervance of it, They 
alſo remarked, that the peers of the realm had formerly 
been arreſted and impriſoned, and diſpoſſeſed of their 
teinporalities and lands, and even ſome of them put to 
death, without judgment or trial; and they therefore 
enacted that ſuch violences ſhould henceforth ceaſe, and 
no peer he puniſhed but by the award of his: peers 77 
parliament. They required, that whenever any of the 
great offices above mentioned became vacant, the king 
ſhould fill it by the advice of his council, and the con- 
tent of ſuch barons as ſhonld at that time be found to 
refide im the neighbourhood of the court. And they 
enacted, that on the third day of every ſeſſion, the king 
ſhould reſume into his own hand all theſe offices, ex- 
cept thoſe of juſtices of the two benches, and the barons 
of exchequer ; that the miniſters ſhould for the time be 
reduced to private perſons ; that they ſhould in that. 
condition aniwer before parliament to any accuſation 
brought againſt them; and that, if they were found 
anywiſe guilty, they ſhould finally be diſpoſſeſſed of 
their offices, and more able perſons be ſubſtituted in 
their place. By theſe laſt regulations the barons ap- 
prom ned as near as they durſt to thoſe reftriftions which 
ad formerly been impoſed on Henry III. and Ed. 
ward II. and which, from the dangerous conſequences 
attending them, had become fo generally odious, that 
Fo. P 2 they 
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they did not expect to have either the concurrence of 
the people in demanding them, or the allent of the 


preſent king in granting them. | 

In return for theſe important conceſſions, the par- 
liament offered the king a grant of 20,000 ſacks of 
wool ; and his wants were ſo urgent, from the clamours 


of his creditors, and the demands of his foreign allies, 


that he was obliged to accept of the ſupply on theſe 
hard conditions. He ratified this ftatute in full parlia- 
ment; but he ſecretly entered a proteſt of fuch a nature 
as was ſufficient, one ſhould imagine, to deitroy all 
future truſt and confidence with his people : He de- 
clared that, as ſoon as his convenience permitted, he 
would, from his own authority, revoke what had been 
extorted from him *. Accordingly, he was no ſooner 
poſſeſſed of the parliamentary ſupply, than he iſſued an 
edict, which cort2ins many extraordinary poſitions and 
pretenſions. He firſt aſſerts, that that ſtatute had been 
enacted contrary to law; as if a free legiſlative body 
could ever do any thing illegal. He next affirms, that 
as it was hurtiul to the prerogatives of the crown, 
which he had {worn to defend, he had only diſſembled 
when he ſeemed to ratify it, but that he had never in 
his own breait given his afſent to it. He does not 
pretend that cither he or the parliament lay under force 
but only that ſome inconvenience would have enſued, 
had he not ſeemingly affixed his ſanction to that pre- 
tended ſtatute. He therefore, with the advice of his 
council, and of ſore earis and barons, abrogates and 
anmuls it; and though he profeſſes himſelf willing and 
determined to obſerve ſuch articles of it as were for- 
merly law, he declares it to have thenceforth no force 
or authority. The parliaments that were afterwards 
aſſembled took no notice of this arbitrary exertion of 


* That this proteſt of the king's was ſecret, appears 
evidently, fince otherwiſe it would have been ridiculous in 
the parliament to have accepted of his aflent ; Beſides, the 
king owns that he di/z-:5/:4, which would net have been the 
caſe had his proteſt been public. 
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royal power, which, by a parity of reaſon, left all their 
laws at the mercy of the king; and, during the courſe 
of two years, Edward had fo far re-eſtabliſhed his 
influence, and freed himſelf from his preſent neceſſities, - 
that he then obtained from his parliament a legal repeal 
of the obnoxious ſtatute. This tranſaction certainly 
contains remarkable circumſtances, which diſcover the 
manners and ſentiments of the age, and may prove 
what inaccurate work might be expected from ſuch rude 
hands, when employed in legiſlation, and in rearing the 
delicate fabric of laws and a conſtitution. 

But though Edward had happily recovered his au- 
thority at home, which had been impaired by the events 
of the French war, he had undergone ſo many mortifi- 
_ eations from that attempt, and ſaw ſo little proſpect of 
ſucceſs, that he would probably have dropped his claim, 
had not a revolution in Britanny opened to him more 
promiſing views, and given his enterpriſing genius a full 
opportunity of diſplaying itſelf. | 

John III. duke of Britanny had, during ſome years, 
found himſelf declining through age and infirmities 3 
and having no ifſue, he was ſolicitous to prevent thoſe 
diſorders to which, on the event of his demiſe, a diſ- 
puted ſucceſſion might expoſe . his ſubjects. His younger 
brother, the count of Penthievre, had left only one 
daughter, whom the duke deemed his heir; and as his 
family had inherited the dutchy by a female ſucceſſion, 
he thought her title preferable to that of the count of 
Mountfort, who, heing his brother by a ſecond mar- 
riage, was the male heir of that principality. He ac- 
cordingly purpoſed to beftow his niece in marriage on 
ſome perſon who might be able to defend her rights; 
and he caft his eye on Charles of Blois, nephew of the 
king of France, by his mother Margaret of Valois, 
filter to that monarch. But as he both loved his ſub- 
jets, and was beloved by them, he determined not to 
take this important ſtep without their approbation; and 
having aſſembled the ſtates of Britanny, he repreſented 
to them the advantages of that alliance, and the proſpect 
which 1t gave of an. entire ſettlement of the ſucceſſion. 
P 3 The 
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The Bretons willingly concurred in his choice : The 
marriage was concluded: All his vaſſals, and among 
the reit the count of Mountfort, ſwore fealty to Charles 
and to his conſort as to their future ſovereigns: And 
every danger of civil commotions ſeemed to be obvi- 
ated, as far as human prudence could provide a remedy 
againſt them. | 

But on the death of this good prince, the ambition 
of the count of Mountfort broke through all theſe 
regulations, and kindled 2a war, not only dangerous to 
Britanny, but to a great part of Europe. While 
Charles of Blois was tvliciting at the court of France 
the inveſtitute of the dutchy, Mountfort was active in 
acquiring immediate poſſ-ihon of it; and by force or 
intrigue he made hintelf maſter of Rennes, Nantz, 
Breſt, Hennebonne, an all the moſt important tortr. tſes, 
and engaged many confiderable barons to acknowledge 
his authority. Senlible that he could expect no favour 
from Philip, he made a voyage to England, on pretence 
of ſoliciting bis claim to the earldom of Richmond, 
which had deyolved to him by his brother's death; and 
there, offering to do homage to Edward as king of 
France, for the dutchy of Britanny, he propoſed a ſtrict 
alliance for the ſupport of their mutual pretenſions. 
Edward ſaw immec1ately the advantages attending this 
treaty : Mountfort, an active and valiant prince, cloſely 
united to him by intereſt, opened at once an entrance 
into the heart of France, and afforded him much more 
flattering views than his allies on the ſide of Germany 
and the Low Countries, who had no fincere attachment 
to his cauſe, and whoſe progreſs was alſo obſtructed by 
thoſe numerous fortifications which had been raiſed on 
that frontier. Robert of Artois was zealous m en- 
forcing theſe conſiderations : The ambitious ſpirit of 
Edward was little diſpoſed to fit down under thoſe 
repulſes which he had received, and which he thought 
had ſo much impaired his reputation: And it required 
a very ſhort negotiation to conclude a treaty of alliance 
between two men who, though their pleas with regard 


to the preference of male or female ſucceſſion were 


directly 
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directly oppoſite, were intimately connected by their 
immediate mtereſts. | 
As this treaty was ſtill a ſecret, Mountfort on his 
return ventured to appear at Paris, in order to defend 
his cauſe before the court of peers; but obſerving 
Philip and his jndges to be prepoficfied againſt his title, 
and dreading. their intentions of arreſting him, till he 
thould reſtore what he had ſeized by violence, he ſud- 
denly made his eſcape ; and war immediately commenced 
detween him and Charles of Blois. Philip ſent his 
eldeſt fon, the duke of Normandy, with a powerful 
army, to the aſſiſtance of the latter; and Mountfort, 
unable to keep the field againſt his rival, remained in 
the city of Nantz, where he was beſieged. The city 
was taken by the treachery of the inhabitants; Mount- 
fort fell into the hands of his enemies; was conducted 
aa priſoner to Paris; and was ſhut up in the tower of 
the Louvre. © | | | 
(1342.) This event ſeemed to put an end to the 
pretenſions of the count of Movuntfort 3 but his affairs 
were immediately retrieved by an unexpected incident, 
which inſpired new lite and vigour into his party. Jane 
of Flanders, counteis of Mounttort, the moſt extraor- 
dinary woman of the age, was rouſed, by the captrvity 
of. her huſband, from thoſe domeſtic cares to which ſhe 
bad hitherto limited her genius; and ſhe courageouſly 
undertook to ſupport the falling fortunes of her family. 
No ſcener did ſhe receive the fatal intelligence, than ſhe 
aſſembled the inhabitants of Rennes, where ſhe then 
reſided; and carrying her inſant ſon in her arms, de- 
plored to them the calamity ef their ſovereign. She 
recommended to their care the illuſtrious orphan, the 
ſole male remaining of their ancient princes, who had 
governed them with ſuch indulgence and lenity, and to 
whom they had ever profeſſed the moſt zealous attach- 
ment. She declared herſelf willing to run all hazards 
with them in fo juſt a cauſe; diſcovered the reſources 
which ſtill remained in the alliance of England; and 
entreated them to make one effort againſt an uſurper 
who, being impoled on them by the arms of France, 
| would 
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would in return make a ſacrifice to his protector of the 
ancient liberties of Britanny. The audience, moved 
by the affecting appearance, and inſpirited by the noble 
condutt of the princeſs, vowed to live and die with her 
in defending the rights of her family : All the other 
fortreſſes of Britanny embraced the ſame reſolution : 
The counteſs went from place to place, encourging the 
arriſons, providing them with every thing neceſſary 
or ſubſiſtence, and concertmg the proper plans of 
defence; and after ſhe had put the whole province in 4 
good poſture, ſhe ſhut herſeff up in Hennebonne, where 
the waited with impatience the arrival of thoſe ſuccours 
which Edward had promiſed her. Meanwhile ſhe ſent 
over her ſon to England, that ſhe might both put him 
in a place of ſafety, and engage the king more ſtrongly, 
by ſuch a pledge, to embrace with zeal the intereſts of 
her family. | | 
| Charles of Blois, anxious to make himſelf maſter of 
ſo important a fortreſs as Hennebonne, and {till more to 
take the counteſs priſoner, from whoſe vigour and capa- 
city all the difficulties to his ſucceſſion in Britanny now 
proceeded, ſat down before the place with a great army, 
compoſed of French, Spaniards, Genoeſe, and ſome 


Bretons ; and he conducted the attack with indefatiga- 


ble induſtry. The defence was no leſs vigorons : The 
deſiegers were repulſed in every aſſault : Frequent fallies 


were made with ſucceſs by the garriſon: And the 


counteſs herſelf being the moſt forward in all military 
operations, every one was aſhamed not to exert himſelf 
to the utmoſt in this deſperate ſituation. One day the 
perceived that the beſiegers, entirely occupied in an 
| attack, had neglected a diſtant quarter of their camp; 
and ſhe immediately ſallied forth at the head of a body 
of 200 cavalry, threw them into confuſion, did great 
execution upon them, and ſet fire to their tents, bag- 


gage, and magazines: But when ſhe was preparing to 


return, ſhe found that ſhe was intercepted, and that a 
conſiderable body of the enemy had thrown themſelves 
between her and the gates. She inſtantly took her 
reſolution: She ordered her men to diſband, and to 
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make the beſt of their way by flight to Breſt: She met 
them at the appointed place of rendezvous, collected 
another body of 500 horſe, returned to Hennebonne, 
broke unexpectedly through the enemy's camp, and was: 
received with thouts and acclamations by the garriſon, 
who, encouraged by this reinforcement, and by ſo rare 
an example of female valour, determined to defend 
themſelves to the laſt extremity. _ ; 
The reiterated attacks, however, of the befiegers had 
at length made ſeveral breaches in the walls; and it was 
zpprehended that a general aſſault, which was every 
hour expected, would overpower the garriſon, . diminiſh- 
ed in numbers, and extremely weakened with watching 
and fatigue, It became neceſſary to treat of a capitula-. 
tion ; and the biſhop of Leon was already engaged for 
that purpoſe, in a conference with Charles of Blois; 
when the counteſs, who had mounted to a high tower, 
and was looking towards the ſea with great impatience, 
deſcried ſome fails at a diſtance. She immediately ex- 
claimed: Behold the ſuccours! the Engliſh ſuccours ! NG 
copitulation 1 This fleet had on board a body of heavy- 
armed cavalry, and ſix thouſand archers, whom Edward 
had prepared for the relief of Hennebonne, but who had. 
been long detained by contrary winds, They entered 
the harbour under the command of fir Walter Manny, 
one of the braveſt captains of England; and having in- 
fpired freſh courage into the garriſon, immediately ſal- 
lied forth, beat the beſiegers from all their poſts, and 
obliged them to decamp. | | 
But notwithſtanding this ſucceſs, the counteſs of 
Mountfort found that her party, overpowered by num- 
bers, was declining in every quarter; and ſhe went over 
to ſolicit more effectual ſuccours from. the king of Eng- 
land, Edward granted her a conſiderable reinforcement 
under Robert of Artois ; who embarked on board a 
fleet of forty-five ſhips, and ſailed to Britanny. He was 
met in his paſſage by the enemy; an action enſued, 
where the counteis behaved with her wonted valour, and 
charged the enemy ſword in hand; but the hoſtile fleets, 
after a ſharp action, were ſeparated by a ſtorm, me 
| the 
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the Engliſh arrived ſafely in Britanny. The firſt exploit 
of Robert was the taking of Vannes, which he maſtered 
by conduct and addreſs ; But he ſurvived a very little 
time this proſperity, The Breton noblemen of the 
oy of Charles afſembled ſecretly in arms, attacked 

Vannes of a fudden, and carried the place; chiefly by 
reaſon of a wound received by Robert, of which he 
ſoon after died at ſea on his return to England. 

After the death of this unfortunate prince, the chief 
author of all the calamities with which his country was 
overwhelmed for 'more than a century, Edward under- 
took in perſon the defence of the counteſs of Mountfort; 
and as the laft truce with Francewas now expired, the war, 
which the Engliſh and French had hitherto carried on as 
allies to the competitors for Britanny, was thenceforth 
conducted in the name and under the ſtandard of the two 
monarchs. The king landed at Morbian, near Vannes, 
with an army of 12,000 men; and, being maſter of the 
field, he endeavoured to give a luſtre to his arms, by 
commencing at once three important fieges, that of 
Vannes, of Rennes, and of Nantz. But by undertaking 
too much, he failed of ſucceſs in all his enterpriſes. Even 
the ſiege of Vannes, which Edward in perſon conducted 


with vigour, advanced but ſlowly ; and the French had 


all the leiſure requiſite for making preparations againſt 
him. The duke of Normandy, eldeſt ſon of Philip, ap- 
peared in Britanny, at the head of an army of $0,008 


infantry and 40co cavalry ; and Edward was now oblig- 


ed to draw together all his forces, and to entrench 
himfelf ſtrongly before Vannes, where the duke of Nor- 
mandy ſoon after arrived, and in a manner inveſted the 
beſiegers. The garriſon and the French camp were 
plentifully ſupplied with proviſions ; while the Engliſh, 
who durſt not make any attempt upon the place in the 

eſenee of a ſuperior army, drew all their ſubſiſtence 
from England, expoſed to the hazards of the ſea, and 
ſometimes to thoſe which aroſe from the fleet of the 


enemy. (1343.) In this dangerous ſituation, Edward 


willingly hearkened to the mediation of the pope's le- 
gates, the cardinals of Paleſtine and Freſcati, who en- 
deavoured 
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deavoured to negotiate, if not a peace, at leaſt a truce, 
between the two kingdoms. A treaty was concluded 
for a ceflation of arms during three years; and Edward 
had the abilities, notwithſtanding his preſent dangerous 
ſituation, to procure to himſelf very equal and honourable 
terms. It was agreed that Vannes ſhould be ſequeſtered 
during the truce, in the hands of the legates, to be dil. 
poſed of afterwards as they pleaſed ; and though Edward 
knew the partiality of the court of Rome towards his an- 
tagoniſts, he ſaved himſelf, by this device, from the diſ- 
henour of having undertaken a fruitlefs enterpriſe. It 
was alſo ſtipulated, that all priſoners ſhould be releaſed, 
that the places in Britanny ſhould remain in the hands 
of the preſent poſſeſſors, and that the allies on both ſides 
ſhould be comprehended in the truce. Edward, foon 
after concluding this treaty, embarked with his army 


fer England. 


The truce, though calculated for a long time, was of 
very ſhort duration; and each monarch endeavoured to 
throw on the other the blame of its infraction. Of 
courſe the hiſtorians of the two countries differ in their 
account of the matter. It ſeems probable, however, 
as is affirmed by. the French writers, that Edward, in 
conſenting to the truce, had no other view than: to extri- 
cate himſelf from a perilous fituation into which he had 
fallen, and was aftcrwards very careleſs in obſerving it. 
In all the memorials which remain on this ſubject, he 
complains chiefly of the puniſhment inflited on Oliver 
de Cliſſon, John de Montauban, and other Breton no- 
blemen, who he ſays were partiſans of the family of 
Mountfort, and conſequently under the protection of 
England. But it appears that, at the concluſion of the 
truce, theſe noblemen had openly, by their declarations 
and actions, embraced the cauie of Charles of Blois; 
and if they had entered into any ſecret correſpondence 
and engagements with Edward, they were traitors to 
their party, and were juſtly puniſhable by Philip and 
Charles for their breach of faith ; nor had Edward any 
ground of complaint againſt France for ſuch ſeverities. 
But when he laid theſe pretended injuries before the par- 
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liament (1344), whom he affected to conſult on all oc- 
caſions, that aſſembly entered into the quarrel, adviſed 


the king not to be amuſed by a fraudulent truce, and 


granted him ſupplies for the renewal of the war : The 
counties were charged with a fifteenth for two years, 
and the boroughs with a tenth. The clergy conſented 
to give a tenth tor three years. : 

Theſe ſupplies enabled the king to complete his mili- 
tary preparations ; and he ſent his confin, Henry earl 
of Derby, ſon of the earl of Lancaſter, into Gutenne, 
for the defence of that province. This prince, the moſt 
accompliſhed in the Englith court, poſſeſſed to a high 
degree the virtues of juſtice and humanity, as well as 
thoſe of valour and conduct *; and not content with 
protecting and cheriſhing the province committed to his 
care, he made a ſucceſsful invaſion on the enemy. He 
attacked the count of Liſle, the French general, at Ber- 
gerac, beat him from his entrenchments, and took the 
place. He reduced a great part of Perigord, and con- 
tinually advanced in his conqueſts, till the count of 
Liſle, having collected an army of ten or twelve thou- 
ſand men, ſat down before Arberoche (1345), in hopes 
of recovering that place, which had tallen into the hands 
of the Engliſh. The earl of Derby came upon him by 
ſurpriſe, with only a thouſand cavalry, threw the French 


into diſorder, puſhed his advantages, and obtained a 


complete victory. Liſle himſelf, with many confider- 
able nobles, was taken priſoner. After this important 


ſucceſs, Derby made a rapid progreſs m ſubduing the 


French provinces. He took Monſegur, Monſepat, Ville- 
franche, Miremont, and Tonnins, with the fortreſs 


* It is reported of this prince, that having once, before 
the attack of a town, promiſed the ſoldiers the plunder, one 
Private man happened to fall upon a great cheſt full of 
money, which he immediately brought to the ear], as 
thinking it too great for himſelf to keep poſſeſſion of it. 
But Derby told hira that his promife did not depend on the 
greatneſs or ſmallneſs of the ſum; and ordered him to keep 
it all for his own uſe. 25 5 
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of Damaſſen. Aiguillon, a fortreſs deemed impregna- 
ble, fell into his hands from the cowardice of the gover- 
nor. Angouleme was ſurrendered after a ſhort ſiege. 
The only place where he met with conſiderable reſiſtance 
was Reole, which, however, was at laſt reduced, after 
a ſiege of about nine weeks. He made an attempt on 
Blaye, but thought it more prudent to raiſe the ſiege, 
than waſte his time before a place of ſmall importance. 
(1346.) The reaſon why Derby was permitted to 
make, without oppoſition, ſuch progreſs on the ſide of 
Guienne, was the difficulties under which the French 
finances then laboured, and which had obliged Philip to 
lay on new impoſitions, particularly the duty on ſalt, to 
the great diſcontent, and almoſt mutiny, of his ſubjects. 
But after the court of France was ſupplied with money, 
great preparations were made; and the duke of Nor- 
mandy, attended by the duke of Burgundy and other 
great nobility, led towards Guienne a powerful army, 
which the Engliſh could not think of refilting in the 
open field. The earl of Derby ſtood on the defenſive, 
and allowed the French to carry on, at leiſure, the ſiege 
of Angouleme, which was their firſt enterpriſe. John 
lord Norwich, the governor, after a brave and vigorous 
defence, found himſelf reduced to ſuch extremities, as 
obliged him to employ a ſtratagem, in order to ſave his 
garriſon, and to prevent his being reduced to ſur— 
render at diſcretion. He appeared on the walls, and de- 
lired a parley with the duke of Normandy. The prince 
there told Norwich, that he ſuppoſed he intended to 
capitulate. Not at all, replied the governor : But 
« as to-morrow 15 the feaſt of the Virgin, to whom I 
© know that you, Sir, as well as myſelf, bear a great 
& devotion, I deſire a ceſſation of arms for that day.“ 
The propoſal was agreed to; and Norwich, having or- 
dered his forces to prepare all their baggage, marched 
out next day, and advanced towards the French camp. 
The beſiegers, imagining they were to be attacked, ran 
to their arms; but Norwich ſent a meſſenger to the duke, 
reminding him of his engagement. The duke, who | 
piqued himfelf on faithfully keeping his word, exclaim- 
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ed, I ſee the governor has outwitted me: But let us be 
content with gaining the place: And the Engliſh were 
allowed to paſs through the camp unmoleſted. After 
ſome other ſucceſſes, the duke of Normandy laid ſiege 
to Aiguillon; and as the natural ſtrength of the fortreſs, 
together with a brave garriſon under the command of 
the earl of Pembroke and fir Walter Manny, rendered 
it impoſſible to take the place by aſſault, he purpoſed, 
after making ſeveral fruitleſs attacks, to reduce it by 
famine: But, betore he could finiſh this enterpriſe, he 
was called to another quarter of the kingdom, by one 
of the greatelt diſaſters that ever befel the French mo- 
narchy. 

Edward, informed by the earl of Derby of the great 
danger to which Guienne was expoſed, had prepared a 
force with which he intended, in perſon, to bring it 
relief. He embarked at Southampton, on board a fleet 
of near a thouſand ſail of all dimenſions ; and carried 
with him, beſides all the chief nobility of England, his 
eldeſt fon, the prince of Wales, now fitteen years of age. 
The winds proved Jong contrary; and the king, in de- 
ſpair of arriving in time in Guienne, was at laſt per- 
ſuaded by Geoffrey d' Harcourt, to change the deſtina- 
tion of his enterpriſe. This nobleman was a Norman 
by birth, had long made a conſiderable figure in the 
court of France, and was generally eſteemed for his per- 
ſonal merit and his valour; but being diſobliged and 
perſecuted by Philip, he had fled into England ; had 
recommended himſelf to Edward, who was an excellent 


judge of men; and had ſucceeded to Robert of Artois 


in the invidious office of exciting and aſſiſting the king 
in every enterpriſe againſt his native country. He had 
long inſiſted, that an expedition to Normandy promiſed, 
in the preſent circumſtances, more favourable ſucceſs 
than one to Guienne; that Edward would find the 
northern provinces almoſt deſtitute of military force, 
vehich had been drawn to the ſouth ; that they were full 
of flouriſhing cities, whoſe plunder would enrich the 
Engliſh ; that their cultivated fields, as yet unſpoiled 
by war, would fupply them with plenty of proviſions 3 
| 4+ 9 
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md that the neighbourhood of the capital rendered every 
event of importance in thoſe quarters. Theſe reaſons, 
which had not before been duly weighed by Edward, 
began to make more impreſſion, after the diſappoint- 
ments which he met with in his voyage to Guienne: 
He ordered his fleet to ſail to Normandy (12th July), and 
ſafely diſembarked his army at la Hogue. 

This army, which during the courſe of the enſuing 
campaign was crowned with the moſt ſplendid ſucceſs, 
conſiſted of four thouſand men at arms, ten thouſand 
archers, ten thouſand Welſh infantry, and ſix thouſand 
Iriſh. The Welſh and the Iriſh were light diſorderly 
troops, fitter for doing execution in a purſuit, or fcour- 
ing the country, than for any ſtable action. The bow 
was always eſteemed a frivolous weapon, where true 
military diſcipline was known, and regular bodies of 
well-armed foot maintained. The only ſolid force in 
this army were the men at arms ; and even theſe, being 


| cavalry, were on that account much inferior, in the 


ſhock of battle, to good infantry: And as the whole 
were new-levied troops, we are led to entertain a very 
mean idea of the military force of thoſe ages, which, 
being 1gnorant of every other art, had not properly cul- 
tivated the art of war itſelf, the ſole object of general 
attention. 

The king created the earl of Arundel conſtable of his 
army, and the earls of Warwic and Harcourt mare- 
ſchals: He beſtowed the honour of knighthood on the 
prince of Wales and ſeveral of the young nobility im- 
mediately upon his landing. After deſtroying all the 
ſhips in la Hogue, Barfleur, and Cherbourg, he ſpread 
his army over the whole country, and gave them an 
unbounded licenſe of burning, ſpoiling, and plundering 
every place of which they became maſters. The looſe 
diſcipline then prevalent could not be much hurt by theſe 
diſorderly practices; and Edward took care to prevent 
any ſurpriſe, by giving orders to his troops, however 
they might diſperſe themſelves in the day-time, always 
to quarter themſelves at night near the mam —_ n 
this manner Montebourg, Carentan, St. Lo, Valognes, 
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and other places in the Cotentin, were pillaged without. 


reſiſtance ; and an univerſal conſternation was ſpread over 
the province. 


The intelligence of this unexpected invaſion ſoon 


reached Paris; and threw Philip into great perplexity. 
He iſſued orders, however, for levying forces in all 
quarters, and deſpatched the count of Eu, conſtable of 
France, and the count of Tancarville, with a body of 


troops; to the defence of Caën, a populous and commer- 


cial, but open city, which lay in the neighbourhood of 
the Engliſh army. The temptation of ſo rich a prize 
ſoon allured Edward to approach it; and the inhabit. 


ants, encouraged by their numbers, and by the rein- 
forcements which they daily received from the country, 


ventured to meet him in the field. But their courage 
failed them on the firſt ſhock; They fled with preci- 
pitation: The counts of Eu and Tancarville were 
taken priſoners: The victors entered the city along 
with the vanquiſhed, and a furious maſſacre commen- 
ced, without diſtinction of age, ſex, or condition. The 
citizens, in deſpair, barricadoed their houſes, and aſ- 


faulted the Engliſh with ſtones, bricks, and every miſ- 


file weapon : The Engliſh made way by fire to the de- 
ſtruction of the citizens: Till Edward, anxious to ſave 
both his ſpoil and his ſoldiers, ſtopped the maſſacre; and 
having obliged the inhabitants to lay down their arms, 
gave his troops licenſe to begin a more regular and leſs 
hazardous plunder of the city. The pillage contianed 
for three days: The king reſerved for his own ſhare the 
Jewels, plate, ſilks, fine cloth, and fine linen; and he 
beſtowed all the remainder of the ſpoil on his army. 
The whole was embarked on board the ſhips, and ſent 
over to England; together with three hundred of the 
richeſt citizens of Caen, whoſe ranſom was an additional 
profit, which he expected afterwards to levy. This 
diſmal ſcene paſſed in the preſence of two cardinal le- 
gates, who had come to negotiate a peace between the 
kingdoms. 5 
The king moved next to Rouen, in hopes of treating 
that city in the ſame manner; but found that the bridge 
over 
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ever the Seine was already broken down, and that the 
king of France himſelf was arrived there with his army. 
He marched along the banks of that river toward Paris, 

deſtroying the whole country, and every town and vil- 


lage which he met with on his road. Some of his light 


troops carried their ravages even to the gates of Paris; 


and the royal palace of St. Germans, together with Nan- 


terre, Ruelle, and other villages, was reduced to aſhes 
within fight of the capital. The Enpliſh intended to 
paſs the river at hn but found the French army en- 
camped on the oppofite banks, and the bridge at that 
place, as well as all others over the Seine, broken down 
by orders from Philip. Edward now ſaw that the French 
meant to incloſe him in their country, in hopes of 
attacking him with advantage on all fides: But he 
ſaved himſelf by a ftratagem from this perilous ſituation. 
He gave his army orders to diflodge, and to advance 

farther up the Seine; but immediately returning by the 
fame road, he arrived at Poiſſy, which the enemy had 
already quitted in order to attend his motions. He re- 
paired the bridge with incredible celerity, paſſed over his 
army, and having thus diſengaged himſelf from the 


enemy, advanced by quick marches towards Flanders. 


His vanguard, commanded by Harcourt, met with the 
townſmen of Amiens, who were haſtening to reinforce 
their king, and defeated them with great ſlaughter : 
He paſſed by Beauvois, and burned the ſuburbs of that 
city: But as he approached the Somme, he found 
himſelf in the ſame difficulty as before: All the bridges 
on that river were either broken down, or ſtrongly 
guarded: An army, under the command of Godemar 
de Faye, was ſtationed on the oppoſite banks: Philip 
was advancing on him from the other quarter, with 
an army of an hundred theuſand men: And he was 
thus expoſed to the danger of being incloſed, and of 
ſtarving in an enemy's country. In this extremity he 
publiſhed a reward to any one+that ſhould bring him in- 
telligence of a paſſage over the Somme. A peaſant, 
called Gobin Agace, whoſe name has been preſerved 
by the ſhare which he had in theſe important tranſactions, 
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was tempted on this occaſion to betray the intereſts of 
his country; and he informed Edward of a ford below 
Abbeville which had a found bottom, and might be pl. 1 


ed without difficulty at low water. The king haſtened te 
thither, but found Godemar de Faye on the oppoiite h 
banks. Being urged by neceſſity, he deliberated not a 01 
moment; but threw himſelf into the river, (word in h 
hand, at the head of his troops; drove the enemy from p 
their ſtation z and purſued them to a diſtance on the tc 
plain. The French army under Philip arrived at the v 
ford when the rear-guard of the Engliſh were paſſing. a 
So narrow was the eicape which Edward, by his pru- c 


dence and celerity, made from this danger! The rif- 
ing of the tide prevented the French king from follow- 
ing him over the ford, and obliged chat prince to take his 
route over the bridge at Abbeville ; by which ſome time 
was loft. | 
It is natural to think that Philip, at the head of fo 
vaſt an army, was impatient to take revenge on the 
Engliſh, and to prevent the diſgrace to which he muſt 
be expoled if an inferior enemy ſhould be allowed, after 
ravaging ſo great a part of his kingdom, to eſcape 
with impunity. Edward alſo was ſenſible that ſuch 
muſt be the object of the French monarch ; and, as 
he had advanced but a little way before his enemy, he 
law the danger of precipitating his march over the 
plains of Picardy, and of expoſing his rear to the in- 
| - ſuits of the numerous cavalry, in which the French camp 
| abounded, He took, therefore, a prudent retolution + 
| He choſe his ground with advantage, near the village 
| of Crecy (25th Auguſt); be diſpoſed his army in ex- 
1 cellent order; he determined to await in tranquillity the 
arrival of the enemy; and he hoped that their eager- 
1 
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neſs to engage and to prevent his retreat, after all 
their paſt difappointments, would hurry them on to ſome 
1 raſh and ill-concerted action. He drew up his army 
1 on a gentle aſcent, and divided them into three lines: 
1 The firſt was commanded by the prince of Wales, and 
10 under him, by the earis, of Warwic and Oxford, by 
1 Harcourt, and by the lords Chandos, Holland, and 1 0 
11 . : je noble- 
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noblemen: The earls of Arundel and Northampton, 
with the lords Willoughby, Baſſet, Roos, and fir Lewis 
Tufton, were at the head of the ſecond line: He took 
to himſelf the command of the third diviſion, by which 
he purpoſed either to bring ſuccour to the two firit lines, 
or to ſecure a retreat in caſe of any misfortune, or to puſh 
his advantages againſt the enemy. He had likewiſe the 
precaution to throw up trenches on his flanks, in order 
to ſecure himſelf from the numerous bodies of the French, 
who might aſſail him from that quarter; and he placed 
all his baggage behind him in a wood, which he allo ſe- 
cured by an intrenchment. | 

The ſkill and order of this diſpoſition, with the tran- 
quillity in which it was made, ſerved extremely to com- 
poſe the minds of the ſoldiers 3 and the king, that he 
might farther inſpirit them, rode through the ranks 
with ſuch an air of cheerfulneſs and alacrity, as con- 
veyed the higheſt confidence into every beholder. He 
pointed out to them the neceſſity to which they were re- 
duced, and the certain and inevitable deſtruction which 
awaited them, if in their preſent ſituation, encloſed on 
all hands in an enemy's country, they truſted to any 
thing but their own valour, or gave that enemy an op- 
portunity of taking revenge for the many inſults and in- 
dignities which they had of late put upon him. He 
reminded them of the viſible aſcendant which they had 
hitherto maintained over all the bodies of French troops 
that had fallen in their way; and aſſured them, that 
the ſuperior numbers of the army which. at preſent ho- 
vered over them, gave them not greater force, but was 
an advantage eaſily compenſated by the order in which 
he had placed his own army, and the reſolution which 
he expected from them. He demanded nothing, he ſaid, 
but that they would imitate. his own example, and that 
of the prince of Wales ; and as the honour, the lives, 
the liberties of all were now expoſed to the ſame danger, 
he was confident that they would make one common ef- 
fort to extricate themſelves frcm the preſent difficulties, 
and that their united courage would give them the vic- 
tory over all their enemies. | 


176 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
It is related by ſome hiſtorians, that Edward, beſides 
the reſources which he found in his own genius and pre- 


ſence of mind, employed alſo a new invention againſt 
the enemy, and placed in his front ſome pieces of arti. 


Jery, the firſt that had yet been made uſe of on any 


remarkable occaſion in Europe. This is the epoch of 
one of the moſt ſingular diſcoveries that has been made 
among men; a diſcovery which changed by degrees the 
whole art of war, and by conſequence many circum- 
ſtances in the political government of Europe. But the 
ignorance of that age in the mechanical arts rendered 
the progreſs of this new invention very flow. The ar- 
tillery firſt framed were ſo clumſy, and of ſuch difficult 
management, that men were not immediately ſenſible 
of their uſe and efficacy: And even to the preſent times, 
improvements have been continually making on this fu- 
rious engine, which, though it ſecmed contrived for 
the deſtruction of mankind, and the overthrow of em- 
ires, has in the iſſue rendered battles leſs bloody, and 
25 given greater ſtability to civil ſocieties. Nations 
by its means have been brought more to a level: Con- 
queſts have become leſs frequent and rapid: Succeſs in 
war has been reduced nearly to be a matter of calcula- 
tion: And any nation overmatched by its enemies, either 
yields to their demands, or ſecures itſelf by alliances 

againſt their violence and invaſion. 
The invention of artillery was at this time known in 
France as well as in England ; but Philip, in his hurry 
to overtake the enemy, had probably left his cannon 
behind him, which he regarded as a uſeleſs incum- 
brance. All his other movements diſcovered the fame 
imprudence and toe) Impelled by anger, a 
dangerous counſellor, and truſting to the great ſupe- 
riority of his numbers, he thought that all depended on 
forcing an engagement with the Engliſh ; and that, if he 
could once reach the 2nemy in their retreat, the victory 
on his ſide was certain and inevitable. He made a haſty 
march, in ſome confuſion, from Abbeville; but after 
he bad advanced above two leagues, ſome gentlemen, 
whom he had ſent before to take a view of the enemy, 
| returned 
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returned to him, and brought him intelligence, that 
they had ſeen the Engliſh drawn up in great order, and 


_ awaiting his arrival. They therefore adviſed him to 


defer the combat till the enſuing day, when his army 
would have recovered from their 2 and might be 
diſpoſed into better order than their preſent hurry had 
permitted them to obſerve. Philip aſſented to this 
counſel; but the former precipitation of his march, and 
the impatience of the French nobility, made it imprac- 
ticable for him to put it in execution. One diviſion 
preſſed upon another: Orders to ſtop were not ſeaſon- 
ably conveyed to all of them: This immenſe body 
was not governed by ſufficient diſcipline to be manage- 
able: And the French army, imperfectly formed into 
three lines, arrived, already fatigued and diſordered, in 
preſence of the enemy. The firſt line, conſiſting of 
15,000 Genoeſe croſs-bow men, was commanded by 
Anthony Doria and Charles Grimaldi: The ſecond 
was led by the count of Alengon brother to the King: 
The king himſelf was at the head of the third. Beſides 
the French monarch, there were no leſs than three crown- 
ed heads in this engagement : The king of Bohemia, 
the king of the Romans, his ſon, and the king of Ma- 
jorca; with all the nobility and great vaſſals of the 
crown of France. The army now conſiſted of above 
120,000 men, more than three times the number of the 
enemy. But the prudence of one man was ſuperior to 
the advantage of all this force and ſplendour. 
The Engliſh, on the approach of the enemy, kept 
the:r ranks firm and immoveable ; and the Genoeſe firſt 
began the attack. There had happened, a little before 
the engagement, a thunder ſhower, which had moiſten-, 
ed and relaxed the ſtrings of the Genoeſe croſs-bows z 
their arrows, for this reaſon, fell. ſhort of the enemy. 

The Engliſh archers, taking their bows out. of their 
caſes, poured in a ſhower of arrows upon this multitude 
who were oppoſed to them, and ſoon threw them into 
diforder. The Genoeſe fell back upon the heavy-arm- 
ed cayalry of the count of Alengon; who, enraged at 
their cowardice, ordered his troops to put them Fa * 
word. 
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ſword. The artillery fired amidſt the crowd; the Eng- 
liſh archers continued to ſend in their arrows among 
them ; and nothing was to be ſeen in that vaſt body 
but hurry and confuſion, terror and diſmay. The young 
prince of Wales had the preſence of mind to take ad- 
vantage of this ſituation, and to lead on his line to the 
charge. The French cavalry, however, recovering ſome- 
what their order, and encouraged by the example of 
their leader, made a ſtout reſiſtance; and having at laſt 
cleared themſelves of the Genoeſe runaways, advanced | 
upon their enemies, and by their ſuperior numbers be- 
gan to hem them round. The earls of Arundel and 
Northampton now advanced their line to ſuſtain the 
prince, who, ardent in his firſt feats of arms, ſet an example 
of valour which was imitated by all his followers. The 


battle became, for ſome time, hot and dangerous; and 


the earl of Warwic, apprehenſive of the event from the 
ſuperior numbers of the French, deſpatched a meſſenger 
to the king, and entreated him to ſend ſuccours to the 
relief of the prince. Edward had choſen his ſtation on 


the top of the hill; and he ſurveyed in tranquillity the 


ſeene of action. When the meſſenger accoſted him, his 
firſt queſtion was, whether the prince were {lain or 
wounded ? On receiving an anſwer in the negative, 
Return, ſaid he, to my ſon, and tell him that I reſerve the 
honour of the day to him: I am confident that he avill 


Beau himſelf worthy of the honour of knighthood which | 


1 fo lately conferred upon him : He will be able, without 
my afſiftance, to repel the enemy. This ſpeech being re- 
rted to the prince and his attendants, inſpired them 
with freſh courage: They made an attack with re- 
doubled vigour on the French, in which the count of 
Alençon was ſlain: That whole line of cavalry was 
thrown into diſorder : The riders were killed, or diſ- 
mounted : The Welſh infantry ruſhed into the throng, 
and with their long knives cut the throats of all who 
had fallen; nor was any quarter given that day by the 

victors. | | 
The king of France advanced in vain with the rear 
to ſuſtain the line commanded by his brother: He * 
them 
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them already diſcomfited ; and the example of their 


rout increaſed the confuſion which was before but too 
revalent in his own body. He had himſelf a horſe 
Lilled under him: He was remounted 3 and though 


left almoſt alone, he ſeemed ſtill determined to maintain 


the combat; when John of Hainault ſeized the reins 
of his bridle, turned about his horſe, and carried him 
off the field of battle. The whole French army took 
to flight, and was followed and put to the ſword, 
without mercy, by the enemy; till the darkneſs of the 
night put an end to the purſuit, The king, on his 
return to the camp,. flew into the arms of the prince of 
Wales, and exclaimed, My brave fon ! perſevere in 
your honourable cauſe : You are my ſou ; for valianiiy 
have you arquitted yourſelf to-day : You bade ſbeaus 
yourſelf worthy of empire. 8 a 

This battle, which is known by the name of the 
battle of Crecy, began after three o clock in the after- 
noon, and continued till evening. The next morning 
was foggy ; and as the Engliſh obſerved that many of 
the enemy had Joſt their way in the night and in the 
miſt, they employed a ſtratagem to bring them into 


their power: They erected on the eminences ſome 


French ſtandards which they had taken in the battle; 
and all who were allured by this falſe ſignal were put te 
the ſword, and no quarter given them. In excuſe for 
this inhumanity, it was alleged that the French king 
had given like orders to his troops; but the real reaſon 
probably was, that the Engliſh, in their preſent ſitua- 
tion, did not chuſe to be encumbered with priſoners. 
On the day of battle, and on the enſuing, there fell, 
by a moderate computation, 1200 Prench knights, 
1400 gentlemen, 4000 men at arms, befides about 
39,000 of inferior rank: Many of the principal nobi- 
| lity of France, the dukes of Lorraine and Bourbon, 
the earls of Flanders, Blois, Vaudemont, Aumale, 
were left on the field of battle. The kings alſo of 
Bohemia and Majorca were ſlain : The fate of the 
former was remarkable : He was blind from age ; but 


being refolved to hazard his perſon, and ſet an example 
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to otners, he ordercd the reins of his bridle to be tied 
on each ſide to the horſes of two gentlemen of his train; 
and his dead body, and thoſe of his attendants, were 
afterwards found among the ſlain, with their horſes 
ſtanding by them in that ſituation. His creſt was three 
oſtrich feathers z and his motto theſe German words, 
Teh dien, I ſerve: Which the prince of Wales and 
his ſucceſſors adopted in memorial of this great victory. 
The action may ſeem no lefs remarkable for the ſmall 
loſs ſuſtained by the Engliſh, than for the great ſlaughter 


of the French: There were killed in it only one eſquire 


and three knights, and very few of inferior rank ; a 
demonſtration, that the prudent diſpoſition planned by 
Edward, and the diforderly attack made by the French, 
had rendered the whole rather a rout than a battle; 


which was indeed the common caſe with engagements 


In thoſe times, 1 
The great prudence of Edward appeared not only in 
obtaining this memorable victory, but in the meaſures 


which he purſued after it. Not elated w his preſent 


roſperity, ſo far as to expect the total conqueſt of 
France, or even that of any conſiderable provinces ; he 
purpoſed only to ſecure ſuch an eaſy entrance into that 


kingdom, as might afterwards open the way to more 


moderate advantages. He knew the extreme diſtance of 
Guienne : He had experienced the difficulty and uncer- 
tainty of penetrating on the fide of the Low Countries, 
and had already loft much of his authority over Flanders 
by the death of d'Arteville, who had been murdered by 


the populace themſelves, his former parciſans, on his 
attempting to transfer the ſovereignty of that province 


to the prince of Wales. The king, therefore, limited 
his ambition to the conqueſt of Calais; and after the 
interval of a few days, which he employed in interring 
the flain, he marched with his victorious army, and 
preſented himſelf before the place. 

John of Vienne, a valiant knight of Burgundy, was 


governor of Calais, and being ſupplied with every 


thing neceſſary for defence, he encouraged the townſmen 
2o perform to the utmoſt their duty to their king and 
| 6 | country. 
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country. Edward, therefore, ſenſible from the begin- 


ning that it was in vain to attempt the place by force, 
purpoſed only to reduce it by famine: He choſe a 
ſecure ſtation for his camp; drew intrenchments around 
the whole city; raiſed huts for his ſoldiers, which he 
covered with ſtraw or broom ; and provided his army 
with all the conveniencies neceſſary to make them en- 
dure the winter ſeaſon, which was approaching. As 
the governor ſoon perceived his intention, he expelled 
all the uſeleſs mouths; and the king had the gene- 
roſity to allow theſe unhappy people to paſs through his 
camp, and he even ſupplied them with money for their 
journey. | | | 598 

While Edward was engaged in this ſiege, which em- 
ployed him near a twelvemonth, there paſſed in different 
places many other events ; and all to the honour of the 
Engliſh arms. 

The retreat of the duke of Normandy from Guienne 
left the earl of Derby maſter of the field; and he. was 
not negligent in making his advantage of the ſuperi- 
ority. He took Mirebeau by aſſault : He made himſelf 
maſter of Luſignan in the ſame manner: Taillebourg 
and St. Jean d' Angeli fell into his hands; Poitiers 
opened its gates to him; and Derby having thus broken 
into the frontiers on that quarter, carried his incur- 
ſions to the banks of the Loire, and filled all the 
ſouthern provinces of France with horror and devaſ- 
tation. 5 : 

The flames of war were at the ſame time kindled in 
Britanny. Charles of Blois invaded that province with 
a conſiderable army, and inveſted the fortreſs of Roche 
de Rien ; but the counteſs of Mountfort, reinforced 
by ſome Engliſh troops under fir Thomas Dagworth, 


attacked him during the night in his igtrenchments, 


diſperſed his army, and took Charles himſelf priſoner. 
His wife, by whom he enjoyed his pretenſions to Bri- 
tanny, compelled by the preſent neceſſity, took on her 
the government of the party, and proved herſelf a 


rival in every ſhape, and an antagoniſt to the counteſs 


of Mountfort, both in the field and in the cabinet. 
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And while theſe heroic dames preſented this extraordi- 
_ nary ſcene to the world, another princeſs in England, 
of ſtill higher rank, ſhowed herſelf no leſs capable of 
exerting every manly virtue. 

The Scottiſh nation, after long defending, with in, 
credible perſeverance, their liberties againſt the ſuperior 
force of the Engliſh, recalled their king David Bruce 
in 1342, Though that prince, neither by his age nor 
capacity, could bring them great aſſiſtance, he gave 
them the countenance of ſovereign authority ; and ag 
Edward's wars on the continent proved a great diverſion 
to the force of England, they rendered the balance 
more equal between the kingdoms. In every truce 
which Edward concluded with Philip, the king of 
Scotland was comprehended ; and when Edward made 
his laſt invaſion upon France, David was ſtrongly ſoli- 
cited by his ally to begin alſo hoſtilities, and to invade 
the northern counties of England. The nobility of his 
nation being always forward in ſueh incurſions, David 
ſoon muſtered a great army, entered Northumberland at 
the head of above 50, ooo men, and carried his ravages 
and devaſtations to the gates of Durham. But queen 
Philippa, aſſembling a bedy of little more than 12, ooo 
men, which ſhe entruſted to the command of lord Piercy, 
ventured to approach him at Neville's Croſs near that 
city ; and riding through the vanks of her army, ex- 
horted every man to do his duty, and to take revenge 
on theſe barbarous ravagers. Nor could ſhe be per- 
ſuaded to leave the field, till the armies were on the 
Point of engaging (17th October). The Scots have 
often been unfortunate in the great pitched battles which 
they fought with the Engliſh ; even theugh they com- 
monly declined ſueh engagements where the ſuperiority 
of numbers was not on their ſide : But never did they 
receive a mort fatal blow than the preſent. They were 
broken and chaſed off the field: Fifteen thouſand 
ef them, ſome hiſtorians ſay twenty thouſand, . were 
' flain ; among whom were Edward Keith earl mareſchal, 
and fir Thomas Charteris chancellor : And the king 
himſelf was taken priſoner, with. the carls of a, 
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Fife, Monteith, Carric, lord Douglas, and many other 
noblemen. 7 f 

Philippa, having ſecured her royal priſoner in the 
Tower, croſſed the ſea at Dover; and was received in 
the Engliſh camp before Calais with all the triumph 
due to her rank, her merit, and her ſucceſs. This age 
was the reign of chivalry and gallantry: Edward's 
court excelled in theſe accompliſhments as much as in 
policy and arms: And if any thing could juſtify the 
obſequious devotion then profeſſed to the fair ſex, it 
muſt be the appearance of ſuch extraordinary women as 
ſhone forth during that period. | 

{1347-) The town of Calais had been defended with 
remarkable vigilance, conſtancy, and bravery, by the 
townſmen, during a fiege of unuſual length : But 
Philip, informed of their diſtreſſed condition, deter- 
mined at laſt to attempt their relief ; and he approached 
the Engliſh with an immenſe army, which the writers 
of that age make amount to 200,000 men. But he 
found Edward fo ſurrounded with moraſſes, and ſecured 
by intrenchments, that, without running on inevitable 
deſtruction, he concluded it impoſſible to make an at- 
tempt on the Engliſh camp. He had no other reſource 
than to ſend his rival a vain challenge to meet him in 
the open field ; which being refuſed, he was obliged to 
decamp with his army, and diſperſe them into their 
ſeveral provinces. | 

John of Vienne, governor of Calais, now ſaw the 


neceſſity of ſurrendering his fortreſs, which was reduced 


to the laſt extremity by famine and the fatigue of the 
inhabitants. He appeared on the walls, and made a 
ſignal to the Engliſh centinels that he deſired a parley. 
Sir Walter Manny was (ent to him by Edward. Brave 
“ knight,“ cried the governor, © I have been entruſted 
« by my ſovereign with the command of this town : 
« It is almoſt a year ſince you beſieged me; and I 
“ have endeayoured, as well as thoſe under me, to do 
« our duty. But you are acquainted with our preſent 
© condition: We have no hopes of relief; we are 
« periſhing with hunger; I am willing therefore to 
| R 2 4 ſur- 
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« ſurrender, and defire, as the ſole condition, to enſure 
% the lives and liberties of theſe brave men, who have 
% ſo long ſhared with me every danger and fatigue.” 
Manny replied, that he was well acquainted with the 
intentions of the king of England ; that that prince 
was incenſed againſt the townimen of Calais for their 
pertinacious reſiſtance, and for the evils which they had 
made him and his ſubjects ſuffer ; that he was deter- 
mined to take exemplary vengeance on them; and 
wonld not receive the town on any condition which 
ſhould confine him in the puniſhment of theſe offenders. 
% Conſider,” replied Vienne, „ that this is not the 
ce treatment to which brave men are entitled: If any 
«« Engliſh knight had been in my ſituation, your king 


e would have expected the ſame conduct from him. 


« The inhabitants of Calais have done for their ſo- 
cc vereign what merits the eſteem, of every prince; 
<© much more of ſo gallant a prince as Edward. Bot 
& J inform you, that if we muſt periſh, we ſhall not 
c periſh unrevenged ; and that we are not yet ſo re- 
& duced, but we can ſell our lives at a high price to the 
& victors. It is the intereſt of both ſides to prevent 
<< theſe deſperate extremities ; and I expect that you 
« yourſelf, brave knight, will interpoſe your good 
& offices with your prince in our behalf.“ | 

Manny was ſtruck with the juſtneſs of theſe ſentiments, 
and repreſented to the king the danger of repriſals, if 
he ſhould give ſuch treatment to the inhabitants of 
Calais. Edward was at laſt perſuaded to mitigate . the 
rigour of the conditions demanded : He only infiſted 
that ſix of the moſt conſiderable citizens ſhould be ſent 
to him, to he diſpoſed of as he thought proper; that 
they ſhould come to his camp carrying the keys of the 
city in their hands, bareheaded and barefooted, with 
ropes about their necks : And, on thefe conditions, he 
promiſed to ſpare the lives of all the remainder. 

When this intelligence was conveyed to Calais, it 
ſtruck the inhabitants with new conſternation. To 
ſacrifice fix of their fellow- citizens to certain deſtruction 
for ſignaliſing their valour in a common cauſe, appeared 
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to them even more ſevere than that general puniſhment 
with which they were before threatened ; and they found 
themſelves incapable of coming to any reſolution in fo 
cruel and diftreſ:ful a ſituation. At laſt one of the 
principal inhabitants called Euſtace de St. Pierre, whoſe 
name deſerves to be recorded, ſtepped forth, and de- 
clared himſelf willing to encounter death for the ſafety 
of his friends and companions: Another, animated by 
his example, made a like generous offer : A third and 
a fourth preſented themſelves to the ſame fate ; and the 
whole number was ſoon completed. Theſe fix heroic 
burgeſſes appeared before Edward in the guiſe of male- 
factors, laid at his feet the keys of their city, and were 
ordered to be led to execution. It is ſurpriüng that ſo 
generous a prince ſhould ever. have entertained ſuch a 
barbarous purpoſe againſt ſuch men; and ſtill more that 
he ſhould ſeriouſly perſiſt in the relolution of execating 


it *. But the entreaties of his queen ſaved his memory 


from that infamy: She threw herſelf on her knees 
before him, and, with tears in her eyes, begged the 
lives of theſe citizens. Having obtained her requeſt, 
ſhe carried them into her tent, ordered a repaſt to be ſet 
before them, and, after making them a preſent of 
money and clothes, diſmiſſed them in ſafety. 

The king took poſſeſſion of Calais (4th Auguſt) ; 
and immediately executed an act of rigour, more Juſtifi- 
able, becauſe more neceſſary, than that which he had 
before reſolved on. He knew that, notwithſtanding 
his pretended title to the crown of France, every French- 
man regarded him as a mortal enemy: He therefore 
ordered all the inhabitants of Calais to evacuate the 
town, and he peopled it anew with Engliſh; a policy 
which probably preſerved ſo long to his ſucceſſors 
the dominion of that important fortreſs. He made it 
the ſtaple of wool, leather, tin, and lead; the four chief, 
if not the ſole commodities of the kingdom, for which 
there was any conſiderable demand in foreign markets. 
All the Engliſh were obliged to bring thither theſe 
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goods : Foreign merchants came to'the ſame place in 
order to purchaſe them : And at a period when poſts 
were not eſtahliſhed, and when the communication be- 
tween ſtates was ſo imperfe&, this inſtitution, though it 
hurt the navigation of England, was probably of ad. 

vantage to the kingdom. | 
Through the mediation of the pope's legates, Ed- 
ward concluded a truce with France; but, even during 
this ceſſation of arms, he had very nearly loſt Calais, 
the ſole fruit of all his boaſted viftories. The king 
had entruſted that place to Aimery de Pavie, an 
Italian, who had diſcovered bravery and conduct in the 
wars, but was utterly deſtitute of every principle of ho- 
norr and fidelity. This man agrecd to deliver up Calais 
for the ſum of twenty thouſand crowns ; and Geoffrey 
de Charni, who commanded the French forces in thoſe 
quarters, and who knew that, if he ſucceeded in this 
ſervice, he ſhould not be diſavowed, ventured, withont 
conſulting his maſter, to conclude the bargain with him, 
Edward, informed of this treachery by means of Ai- 
mery's ſecretary, ſummoned the governor to London on 
other pretences; and having charged him with the guilt, 
promited him his life, but on condition that he would 
turn the contrivance to the deſtruction of the enemy. 
The Italian eaſily agreed to this double treachery. A 
day was appointed for the admiſſion of the French; and 
Edward, having prepared a force of about a thouſand 
men, under fir Walter Manny, ſecretly departed from 
London, carrying with him the prince of Wales; and, 
without being ſuſpected, arrived the evening before at 
Calais. He. made a proper diſpoſition for the recep- 
tion of the enemy, and kept all his forces and the garri- 
ſon under arms. On the appearance of Charni, a choſen 
band vi French ſoldiers was admitted at the poſtern ; and 
Aimery, receiving the ſtipulated ſum, promiſed that, 
with their aſſiſtance, he would immediately open the 
great gate to the troops, who were waiting with impa- 
tience for the fulfilling of his engagement. All the 
French who entered were immediately ſlain or taken 
priſoners (1349, 1ſt January): The great gate opened: 
| Edward 
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Edward ruſhed forth with cries of battle and of victory: 
The French, though aſtoniſhed at the event, behaved 
with valour : A fierce and bloody engagement enſued. 
As the morning broke, the king, who was not diſ- 
tinguiſhed by his arms, and who fought as a private 
man under the ſtandard of far Walter Manny, re. 
marked a French gentleman, called Euſtace de Ri- 
baumont, who exerted himſelf with ſingular vigour 
and bravery ; and he was feized with a deſire of trying a 
ſingle combat with him. He ſtepped forth from his 
troop, and challenging Ribaumont by name (for he was 
known to him), began a ſharp and dangerous encounter. 
He was twice beaten to the ground by the valour of the 
Frenchman : He twice recovered himſelf : Blows were 
redoubled with equal force on both ſides : The victory 
was long undecided ; till Ribaumont, perceiving himſelf 
to be left almoſt alone, called out to his antagoniſt, Sir 
knight, I yield myſelf your 2h 2-2 ; and at the ſame time 

ing. Moſt of the French, 
being overpowered by numbers, and intercepted in their 
retreat, loſt either their lives or their liberty. 

The French officers who had fallen into the hands of 
the Engliſh were conducted into Calais; where Edward 
diſcovered to them the antagoniſt with whom they had 
the honour to be engaged, and treated them with great re- 
gard and courteſy. They were admitted to ſup with the 
prince of Wales and the Engliſh nobility ; and, after ſup- 
per, the king himſelf came into the apartment, and went 
about, converſing tamiliarly with one or other of his pri- 
loners. He even addreſſed himſelf to Charni, and avoid- 
ed reproaching him, in too ſevere terms, with the trea- 
cherous attempt which he had made upon Calais during 


the truce: But he openly beſtowed the higheſt encomi- 


ums on Ribaumont ; called him the moſt valorous knight 
that he had ever been acquainted with; and confeſſed 
that he himſelf had at no time been in ſo great danger as 
when engaged in combat with him. He then took a 
ſtring of pearls, which he wore about his own head,, and 
throwing it over the head of Ribaumont, he ſaid to * 
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& Sir Euſtace, I beſtow this preſent upon you as a 
«© teſtimony of my eſteem for your bravery: And I 
cc defire you to wear it a year for my ſake: I know you 
ce tobe 825 and amorous, and to take delight in the com- 
c pany of ladies and damſels : Let them all know from 
ce what hand you had the preſent : You are no longer a 
te priſoner ; I acquit you of your ranſom ; and you are at 
8 liberty to-morrow to diſpoſe of yourſelf as you think 
« proper.” Py... 

Nothing proves more evidently the vaſt ſuperiority 
aſſumed by the nobility and gentry above all the other 
orders of men during thoſe ages, than the extreme dit- 
ference which Edward made in his treatment of theſe 
French knights, and that of the fix citizens of Calais, 
who had exerted more ſignal bravery in a cauſe more 
juſtifiable and more honourable. | 
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CHAP. XVI. 


Inflitution of the Garter—State of France—Baitle of 
 Poiftiers—Captivity of the king of France State of 
that kingdom— Invaſion of France. Peace of Bretigni— 
State of France Expedition into Caflile—Rupture with 
France—lIll ſucceſs of the Engliſh—Death of the prince 
of Wales—Death—and character of the king —Miſ- 
cellaneous tranſactions in this reign. 


HE prudent conduct and great ſucceſs of Edward 
in his foreign wars had excited a ſtrong emulation and 

a military genius among the Engliſh nobility ; and theſe 
turbulent barons, overawed by the crown, gave now a 
more uſeful direction to their ambition, and attached 
themſelves to a prince who led them to the acquiſition of 
riches and of glory. That he might farther promote 
the ſpirit of emulation and obedience, the king EIT 
the 
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the order of the Garter, in imitation of ſome orders of a 
like nature, religious as well as military, which had 
been eſtabliſhed in different parts o Europe. The 
number received into this order conſiſted of twenty- 
five perſons, beſides the ſovereign ; and as it has never 
been enlarged, this badge of diſtinction continues as 
honourable as at its firſt inſtitution, and is ſtill a valu- 
able, though a cheap preſent, which the prince can con- 
fer on his greateſt ſubjects. A vulgar ſtory prevails, 
but is not ſupported by any ancient authority, that, 
at a court-ball, Edward's miſtreſs, commonly ſuppoſed 
to be the counteſs of Saliſbury, dropped her garter; and 
the king, taking it up, obſerved ſome of the courtiers 
to ſmile, as if they thought that he had not obtained 
this favour merely by accident : Upon which he called 
out, Honi ſoit qui mal y penſe, Evil to him that evil 
thinks; and as every incident of gallantry among 
thoſe ancient warriors was magnified into a matter of 


great importance *, he inſtituted the order of the Garter 


in memorial of this event, and gave theſe words as the 
motto of the order. This origin, though frivolous, is 
not unſuitable to the manners of the times; and it is 
indeed difficult by any other means to account, either for 
the ſeemingly unmeaning terms of the motto, or for the 
peculiar badge of the garter, which ſeems to have no re- 
ference to any purpoſe either of military uſe or orna- 

ment. RR 
But a ſudden damp was thrown over this feſtivity and 
triumph of the court of England, by a deſtructive peſ- 
tilence which invaded that kingdom, as well as the reſt 
of Europe ; and is computed to have ſwept away near a 
third of the inhabitants in every country which it attack- 
ed, It was probably more fatal in great cities than in 
the country; and above fifty thouſand ſouls are ſaid to 
have periſhed by it in London alone f. This malady 
| | firſt 
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bodies in one church-yard, which fir Walter Manny had 
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firſt diſcovered itſelf in the north of Afia, was ſpread over 
all that country, made its progreſs from one end of 
Europe to theFother, and ſenſibly depopulated every 
fate, through which it paſſed. So | nag a calamity, 
more than the pacific diſpoſition of the princes, ſerved 
to maintain and prolong the truce between France and 
England. 3 PE > 

(1350.) During this truce Philip de Valois died, with- 
out being able to re-eſtabliſh the affairs of France, 
which his bad ſucceſs againſt England had thrown into 
extreme diſorder. This monarch, during the firſt years 
of his reign, had obtained the appellation of Fortunate, 
and acquired the character of prudent ; but he ill main- 
tained either the one or the other ; leſs from his own 
fault, than becauſe he was overmatched by the ſuperior for. 
tune and ſuperior genius of Edward. But the incidents in 
the reign of his ſon John gave the French nation cauſe to 
regret even the calamitous times of his predeceſſor. John 
was diſtinguiſhed by many virtues, particularly a ſeru- 
pulous honour and fidelity : He was not deficient in 
perſonal courage: But as he wanted that maſterly pru- 
dence and foreſight, which his difficult ſituation re- 
quired, his kingdom was at the fame time difturbed 
by inteſtine commotions, and oppreſſed with foreign 
wars. (1354.) The chief ſource of its calamities was 
Charles king of Navarre, who received the epithet of the 
bad or wicked, and whoſe conduct fully entitled him to 
that appellation. This prince was deſcended from males 
of the blood royal of France; his mother was daughter of 
Lewis Hutin ; he had himſelf eſpouſed a daughter of 
king John : But all theſe ties, which ought to have con- 
nected him with the throne, gave him only greater power 
to ſhake and overthrow it. With regard to his per- 
ſonal qualities, he was courteous, affable, engaging, 
eloquent; full of inſinuation and addreſs ; inexhauſtible 


bought for the uſe of the poor. The ſame author ſays, that 
there died above 50,000 perſons of the plague in Norwich; 
which is quite incredible. | 
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in his refources; active and enterpriſing. But theſe 
ſplendid accompliſhments were attended with ſuch»de- 
fits as rendered them pernicious to his country, and 
even ruinous to himſelf : He was volatile, inconſtant, 
faithleſs, revengeful, malicious : Reftrained by no prin- 
ciple or duty: Inſatiable in his pretenſions: And whe- 
ther ſucceſsful or unfortunate in one enterpriſe, he im- 
mediately undertook another, in which he was never de- 
terred from employing the moſt criminal and moſt diſho- 
nourable expedients. > 
The — of Eu, who had been taken priſoner by 
Edward at Caen, recovered his liberty, on the promiſe of 
delivering as his ranſom the town of Guiſnes, near 
Calais, of which he was ſuperior lord: But as John was 
offended at this ſtipulation, which, if fulfilled, opened 
ſtill farther that frontier to the enemy; and as he ſuſ- 
pected the conſtable of more dangerous connexions with 
the king of England, he ordered him to be ſeized, and, 
without any legal or formal trial, put him to death in 
his Charles de la Cerda was appointed conſtable in 
is place; and had a like fatal end: The king of Na- 
varre ordered him to be aſſaſſinated; and ſuch was the 
weakneſs of the crown, that this prince, inſtead of dread - 
ing puniſhment, would nat even agree to aſk rhe for 
his offence, but on condition that he ſhould receive 
an acceſſion of territory : And he had alſo John's ſecond 
ſon put into his hands as a ſecurity for his perſon, when 
he came to court, and performed this act of mock peni- 
tence and humiliation before his. ſovereign. 
(1355.) The two French princes ſeemed entirely re- 
conciled ; but this diſſimulation, to which John ſubmit- 
ted from neceſſity, and Charles from. habit, did not long 
continne ; and the king of Navarre knew that he kad rea- 
ſon to apprehend the moſt ſevere vengeance for the many 
crimes and treaſons which he had already committed, 
and the ſtill greater, which he was 1 To en- 
ſure himſelf of protection, he entered into a ſecret corre- 
fpondence with England, by means of Henry earl of 
Derby, now earl of Lancaſter, who at that time was em- 
ployed in fruitleſs negotiations for peace ar Ay 
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under the mediation of the pope. John detected this cor. 
reſpondence ; and to prevent the dangerous effects of it, 
he ſent forces into Normandy, the chief ſeat of the kin 
of Navarre's power, and attacked his caſtles and for- 
treſſes. But hearing that Edward had prepared an 
army to ſupport his ally, he had the weakneſs to propoſe 
an accommodation with Charles, and even to give this 
traiterous ſubject the ſum of a hundred thouſand crowns 
as the purchaſe of a feigned reconcilement, which ren. 
dered him ſtill more- dangerous. 'The king of Na- 
varre, inſolent from paſt impunity, and deſperate from 
the dangers which he apprehended, continued his in- 
trigues ; and aſſociating himſelf with Geoffrey d' Har- 
court, who had received his pardon from Philip de 
Valois, but perſevered ſtill in his factious diſpoſition, he 
increaſed the number of his partiſans in every part of 
the kingdom. He even ſeduced, by his addreſs, 
Charles the king of France's eldeſt fon, a youth of 
ſeventeen years- of age, who was the firſt that bore the 
appellation of Dauphin, by the re-union of the province 
of Dauphiny to the crown. But this prince, being 
made ſenſible of the danger and folly of theſe connexions, 
promiſed to make atonement for the offence by the 
ſacrifice of his aſſociates; and, in concert with his 
father, he invited the king of Navarre, and other noble- 
men of the party, to a feaſt at Rouen, where they were 
betrayed into the hands of John. Some of the moſt ob- 
Noxious were immediately led to execution; the king of 
Navarre was thrown into priſon : But this ſtroke of 
ſeverity in the king, and of treachery in the daupbin, 
was far from proving deciſive in maintaining the royal 
authority. Philip of Navarre brother to Charles, and 
Geoffrey d' Harcourt, put all the towns and caſtles be- 
longing to that prince in a poſture of defence; and had 
immediate recourſe to the protection of England in this 
deſperate extremity. | | 

The truce between the two kingdoms, which had al- 
ways been ill obſerved on both ſides, was now expired; 
and Edward was entirely free to ſupport the French mal- 
contents, Well pleaſed that the tations in France had 
| ; | at 
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at length gained him ſome partiſans in that kingdom, 
which his pretenſions- to the crown had never been able 


to accompliſh, he purpoſed to attack his enemy both on 


the ſide of Guienne, under the command of the prince of 
Wales, and on that of Calais, in his own perſon. 

Young Edward arrived in the Garonne with his 
army, on board a fleet of three hundred fail, attended by 
the earls of Warwic, Saliſbury, Oxford, Suffolk, and 
other Engliſh noblemen. Being joined by the vaſlals of 
Gaſcony, he took the field ; and as the preſent diſorders 
in France prevented every proper plan of defence, he car- 
ried on with impunity his ravages and devaſtations, 
according to the mode of war in that age. He reduced 
all the villages and ſeveral towns in Languedoc to aſhes: 
He preſented himſelf before Thoulouſe; paſted the Ga- 
ronne, and burned the ſuburbs of Carcaſſonne; advanced 
even to Narbonne, laying every place waſte around him : 
And after an incurſion of ſix weeks, returned with a vaſt 
booty and many, priſoners to Guienne, where he took up 
his winter-quarters. The conſtable of Bourbon, who 
commanded in. thele provinces, received orders, though 
at the head of a ſuperior army, on no account to run 
the hazard of a battle. T6 

The king of England's incurſion from Calais was of 
the ſame nature, and attended with the ſame iſſue. He 
broke into France at the head of a numerous army; to 
which he gave a full licenſe of plundering and ravaging 
the open country. He advanced to St. Omer, where the 
king of France was poſted ; and on the retreat of that 
prince followed him to Heſdin. John ſtill kept at a 
diſtance, and declined an engagement: But, in order to 
ſave his reputation, he ſent Edward a challenge to fight a 
pitched battle with him; a uſual bravado in that age, 
derived from the practice of ſingle combat, and ridicu- 
lous in the art of war. The king finding no ſincerity 
in this defiance, retired to Calais, and thence went over 
to England, in order to defend that kingdom againſt 
a threatened invaſion of the Scots. | 

The Scots, taking advantage of the king's abſence 
and that of the military power of England, had ſurpriſ- 
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ed Berwic; and had collected an army with a view of 
committing ravages upon the northern provinces : But 
on the approach of Edward they abandoned that place, 
which was not tenable while the caſtle was in the — 
of the Engliſh; and retiring to their mountains, gave the 
enemy full liberty of burning and deſtroying the whole 
country from Berwic to Edinburgh. Baliol attended 
Edward on this expedition; but finding that his con- 
Rant adherence to the Engliſh had given his countrymen 
an unconquerable averſion to his title, and that he him- 
ſelf was declining through age and infirmities, he finally 
reſigned into the king's hands his pretenſions to the 
crown of Scotland, and received in lieu of them an 
annual penſion of 2000 pounds, with which he paſſed the 
a. of his lite in privacy and retirement. 

During theſe military operations, Edward received in- 
formation of the increaſing diſorders in France, ariſing 


from the impriſonment of the king of Navarre; and he 


ſent Lancaſter, at the head of a ſmall army, to ſupport 
the partiſans of that prince in Normandy. The war was 
conducted with various ſucceſs; but chiefly to the diſad- 
vantage of the French malcontents; till an important 
event happened in the other quarter of the kingdom, 
which had well nigh proved fatal to the monarchy of 
France, and threw every thing into the utmoſt con- 
fuſion. . 
(1356.) The prince of Wales, encouraged by the 
ſucceſs of the preceding campaign, took the field with an 
army, which no hiſtorian makes amount to above 12,000 
men, and of which not a third were Engliſh ; and, with 
this - {mall body, he ventured to penetrate into the heart 
of France. After ravaging the Agenois, Quercy, and 
the Limouſin, he entered the province of Berry, and 
made ſome attacks, though without ſucceſs, on the 
towns of Bourges and Iſſoudun. It appeared, that his 
intentions were io march into Normandy, and to join his 
forces with thoſe of the earl of Lancaſter and the 
partiſans of the king of Navarre; but finding all the 
bridges on the Loire broken down, and every paſs care- 
fully guarded, he was obliged to think of making his re- 
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treat into Guienne. He found this reſolution the more 
neceſſary, from the intelligence which he received of the 
king of France's motions. That monarch, provoked at 
the infult offered him by this incurſion, and entertain 
ing hopes of ſucceſs from the young prince's temerity, 
collected a great army of above 60,000 men, and ad- 
vanced, by haſty marches, to intercept his enemy. 
The prince, not aware of John's near approach, loſt 
ſome days on his retreat before the caſtle of Remo- 
rantin; and thereby gave the French an opportunity of 
overtaking him, They came within fight at Maupertuis 
near Poictiers; and Edward, ſenſible that his retreat was 
now become impracticable, prepared for battle with all 
the courage of a young hero, and with all the prudence 
of the oldeſt and moſt experienced commander. 

But the utmoſt prudence and courage would have 
proved inſufficient to ſave him in this extremity, had the 
king of France known how to make uſe of his preſent 
advantages. His great ſuperiority in numbers enabled 
him to ſurround the enemy; and, by mtercepting all 
proviſions, which were already become ſcarce in the 
Engliſh camp, to reduce this ſmall army, without a blow, 
to the e of furrendering at diſcretion. But ſuch was 
the impatient ardour of the French nobility, and ſo much 
bad their thoughts been bent on overtaking the Engliſh 
as their ſole object, that this idea never ſtruck any of 
the commanders; and they immediately took meaſures 
for the aſſault, as for a certain victory. While the 
French army was drawn up in order of battle, they were 
ſtopped by the appearance of the cardinal of Perigord 
who, having learned the approach of the two armies to 
each other, had haſtened, by inter poſing his good offices, 
to prevent any farther effuſion of Chriſtian blood. By 
John's permiſſion, he carried propoſals to the prince 
of Wales; and found him ſo ſenſible of the bad poſture 
of his affairs, that an accommodation ſeemed not im- 
practicable, Edward told him, that he would agree to 
any terms conſiſtent with his own honour and that of 


England ; and he offered to purchaſe a retreat, by ceding 


all the conqueſts which he had made during this and the 
8 2 former 
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former campaign, and by ſtipulating not to ſerve againft 
France during the courſe of ſeven years. But John, ima- 
gining that he had now got into his hands a ſufficient 
pledge for the reſtitution of Calais, required that Edward 
ſhould furrender himſelf priſoner with a hundred of 


his attendants ; and offered, on theſe terms, a ſafe retreat 


to the Engliſh army. The prince rejected the propoſal 
with diſdain; and declared that whatever fortune might 
attend him, England ſhould never'be obliged to pay the 
price of his ranſom. This reſolute anſwer cut off all 
hopes of accommodation ; but, as the day was already 
ſpent in negotiating, the battle was delayed till the next 


mornin g. 


The cardinal of Perigord, as did all the prelates of 
the court of Rome, bore a great attachment to the French 
intereſt ; but the moſt determined enemy could not, by 
any expedient, have done a greater prejudice to John's 
affairs than he did them by this delay. The prince of 
Wales had leiſure, during the night (19th September), 
to ſtrengthen, by new intrenchments, the poſt which he 
had before ſo judiciouſly choſen ; and he contrived an 


ambuſh of 300 men at arms, and as many archers, whom 


he put under the command of the Captal de Buche, and 
ordered to make a circuit, that they might fall on the 
flank or rear of the French army during the engagement. 
The van of his army was commanded by the earl of 
Warwic, the rear by the earls of Saliſbury and Suffolk, 
the main body by the prince himſelf. The lords 
Chandos, Audeley, and many other brave and experien- 
ced commanders,were at the head of different corps of his 
army. | | 

John alſo arranged his forces in three diviſions, nearly 
equal : The firſt was commanded by the duke of Or- 
leans, the king's brother ; the ſecond by the dauphin at- 
tended by his two younger brothers ; the third by the 
king himſelf, who had by his fide Philip his fourth ſon 
and favourite, then about fourteen years of age. There 
was no reaching the Englith army but through a narrow 
lane, covered on each ſide by hedges; and in order 
to open this paſſage, the mareſchals Andrehen and 3 
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mont were ordered to advance with a ſeparate detachment 
of men at arms. While they marched along the lane, 
a body of Engliſh archers, who lined the hedges, 
plyed them on each fide with their arrows; and being 
very near them, yet placed in perfect ſafety, they coolly 
took their aim againſt the enemy, and ſlaughtered them 
with impunity. The French detachment, much diſ- 
couraged by the unequal combat, and diminiſhed in 
their number, arrived at the end of the lane, where 
they met on the open ground the prince of Wales hyplſelf, 
at the head of a Lu body, ready for their 2 
They were diſcomfited and overthrown; One of the 
mareſchals was ſlain; the other taken priſoner: And the 
remainder of the detachment, who were ſtill in the lane, 
and expoſed to the ſhot of the enemy, without being able 
to make reſiſtance, recoiled upon their own army, and 
put every thing into diſorder. In that critical moment 
the Captal de Buche unexpectedly appeared, and attack- 
ed in flank the dauphin's line, which fell into ſome 
confuſion. Landas, Bondenai, and St. Venant, to 
whom the care of that young prince and his brothers had 
been committed, too anxious for their charge, or for their 
own ſafety, carried them off the field, and ſet the example of 
flight, which was followed by that whole diviſion. The 
duke of Orleans, ſeized with a like panic, and imagining 
all was loſt, thought no longer of fighting, but carried 
off his diviſion by a retreat, which ſoon turned into a 
flight. Lord Chandos called out to the prince, that the 
day was won ; and encouraged him to attack the diviſion 
under king John, which, though more numerous than 


the whole Engliſh army, were ſomewhat diſmayed with 


the precipitate flight of their companions. John here 
made the utmoſt efforts to retrieve by his valour what his 
imprudence had betrayed ; and the only reſiſtance made 
that day was by his line of battle. The prince of 


Wales fell with impetuoſity on ſome German cavalry | 


placed in the front, and commanded by the counts of 
Sallebruche, Nydo, and Noſto: A fierce battle enſued : 


One fide were encouraged by the near proſpe& of fo 


great a victory: The other were ſtimulated by the Bonn. 
at * 0 
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| ſhame of quitting the field to an enemy ſo much inferior: 


But the three German generals, together with the duke 
of Athens conſtable of France, falling in battle, that 
body of cavalry gave way, and left the king himſelf ex- 
poſed to the whole fury gf the enemy. The ranks were 
every moment thinned around him: The nobles fell by 
his fide one after another: His fon, ſcarce fourteen years 
of age, received a wound, while he was fighting valiantly 
in defence of his father: The king himteif, ſpent with 
ra and overwhelmed by numbers, might eaſil 
haveWeen ſlain ; but every Engliſh gentleman, amb1- 
tious of taking alive the royal priſoner, ſpared him in 
the action, exhorted him to ſurrender, and offered 
hifn quarter: Several who attempted to (eize him ſuffered 
for their temerity. He ſtill cried out, Where is my couſin, 
the prince of Wales © and ſeemed unwilling to become 
priſoner 'to any perſon of inferior rank. But being told 
that the prince was at a diſtance on the field, he threw 
down his gauntlet, and yielded himſelf to Dennis de 
Morbec, a knight of Arras, who had been obliged to fly 
his country for murder. His fon was taken with him. 
The prince of Wales, who had been carried away m 
purſuit of the flying enemy, finding the field entirely 
clear, had ordered a tent to be pitched, and was repoſing 
himſelf after the toils of battle; inquiring fill with 
great anxiety concerning the fate of the French monarch. 
He defpatched the ear] of Warwic to bring him intelli- 
gence ; and that nobleman came happily in time to ſave 
the life of the captive prince, which was expoſed to greater 
danger than it had been during the heat of the ation. 
The Engliſh had taken him by violence from Morbec : 
The Gaſcons claimed the honour of detaining the royal 
priſoner : And ſome brutal ſoldiers, rather than yield 
the prize to their rivals, had threatened to put him 
to death. Warwic cverawed both parties, and ap- 
proaching the king with great demonſtrations of re- 
ſpect, offered to conduct him to the prince's tent. 

Here commences the real and truly admirable heroiſm 
of Edward: For victories are vulgar things in com- 
pariſon of that moderation and humanity diſplayed by 
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a young prince of twenty-ſeven years of age, not yet 
cooled from the fury of battle, and elated by as ex- 
traordinary and as unexpected ſucceſs as had ever crow n- 
ed the arms of any commander. He came forth to 
meet the captive king with all the marks of regard and 
ſympathy; adminiſtered comfort to him amidſt his miſ- 
fortunes; paid him the tribute of praiſe due to his va- 
lour; and aſcribed his own victory merely to the blind 
chance of war, or to a ſuperior providence,” which con- 
trols all the efforts of human force and prudence. The 
behaviour of John ſhowed him not unworthy of this 
courteous treatment: His preſent abject fortune never 
made him forget a moment that he was a king: More 
touched by Edward's generoſity than by his own ca- 
lamities, he confeſſed that, notwithſtanding his defeat 
and captivity, his honour was ſtill unimpaired; and 
that, if he yielded the victory, it was at leaſt gain- 
ed by a prince of ſuch conſummate valour and hu- 
manity. | 
Edward ordered a repaſt to be prepared in his tent 
for the priſoner ; and he himſelf ſerved at the royal cap- 
tive's table, as if he had been one of his retinue : 
He ſtood at the king's back during the meal; con- 
ſtantly refuſed to take a place at table; and declared, 
that, being a ſubject, he was too well acquainted with 
the diſtance between his own rank and that of royal 
majeſty, to aſſume ſuch freedom. All his father's pre- 
tenſions to the crown of France were now buried in ob- 
livion: John, in captivity, received the honours of a 
king, which were refuſed him when ſeated on the throne : 
His misfortunes, not his title, were reſpected; and the 
French priſoners, conquered by this elevation of mind, 
more than by their late diſcomfiture, burſt into tears of 
admiration; which were only checked by the reflection, 
that ſuch genuine and unaltered heroiſm in an enemy 
muſt certainly in the iſſue prove but the more dangerous 
to their native country. De RO. 
(1357.) All the Engliſh and Gaſcon knights imi- 
tated the generous example ſet them by their prince. 
The captives were every-where treated with 2 
| an 
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and were ſoon after diſmiſſed, on paying moderate ran- 
ſoms to the perſons into whole hands they had fallen. 
The extent of their fortunes was conſidered; and an 
attention was given, that they ſhould ſtill have ſufficient 
means left to perform their military ſervice in a man- 
ner ſuitable to their rank and quality. Yet ſo numerous 
were the noble priſoners, that theſe ranſoms, added to 
the ſpoils gained in the field, were ſufficient to enrich 
the prince's army; and as they had iutfered very 
little in the action, their joy and exultation were complete. 

The prince of Wales conducted his priſoner to Bour- 
deaux ; and not being provided with forces ſo numerous 
as might enable him to puſh his preſent advantages, 
he concluded a two years truce with France, which 
was alſo become requiſite, that he might conduct the 
captive king with ſafety into England, He landed at 
Southwark (24th May), and was met by a great con- 
courſe of people of all ranks and ſtations. The pri- 
ſoner was clad in royal apparel, and mounted on a white 
ſeed, diſtinguiſhed by its ſize and beauty, and by the 
richneſs of its furniture. The conqueror rode by his 
ſide in a meaner attire, and carried by a black palfry. 
In this ſituation, more glorious than all the inſolent pa- 
rade of a Roman triumph, he paſſed through the {ſtreets 
of London, and preſented the king of France to his 
father, who advanced to meet him, and received him 
with the ſame courteſy as if he had been a neighbouring 
potentate that had voluntarily come to pay him a friendly 
viſit. It is impoſſible, in reflecting on this noble con; 
duct, not to perceive the advantages which ' reſulted 
from the otherwiſe whimſical principles of chiyalry, 
and which gave men, in thoſe rude times, ſome ſu- 
periority even over people of a more cultivated age and 


* 


nation. ; 
The king of France, beſ:des the generous treatment 


which he met with in England, had the melancholy 
conſolation of the wretched, to ſee companions in afflic» 
tion. The king of Scots had been eleven years a cap- 
tive in Edward's hands; and the good fortune of this 
latter monarch had reduced at once the two neighbour- 
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ing potentates, with whom he was engaged in war, te 
be priſoners in his capital. But Edward, finding that 
the conqueſt of Scotland was nowiſe advanced by the 
captivity of its ſovereign, and that the government, 
conducted by Robert Stuart his nephew and heir, was 
ſtill able to defend itſelf, confented to reſtore David 
Bruce to his liberty, for the ranſom of 100,000 marks. 
ſterling 3 and that prince delivered the ſons of all his 
principal nobility as holtages for tie payment. | 

(1358.) Meanwhile, the captivity of John, joined to 
the preceding diſorders of the French government, had 
produced in that country a diſſolution, almoſt total, of 
civil authority, and had occaſtoned confuſions, the moſt 
horrible and deſtructive that had ever been experienced in 
any age or in any nation. The dauphin, now about 
eighteen years of age, naturally aſſumed the royal power 
during his father's captivity ; but though endowed with 
an excellent capacity, even in ſuch early years, he poſ- 
ſeſſed neither experience nor authority ſufficient to defend 
a ſtate, aſſailed at once by foreign power and ſhaken b 
 Inteftine faction. In order to obtain ſupply, be af. 

ſembled the ſtates of the kingdom: That aflembly, 
inſtead of ſupporting his adminiſtration, were them- 
ſelves ſeized with the ſpirit of confuſion ; and laid hold 
of the preſent opportunity to demand limitations of the 
prince's power, the puniſhment of paſt malverſations, 
and the hberty of the king of Navarre. Marcel, pro- 
voſt of the merchants, and firſt magiſtrate of 'Paris, put 
himſelf at the head of the unruly populace ; and from 
the violence and temerity of his character, puſhed them 
to commit the moſt criminal outrages againſt the royal 
authority. They detained the dauphin in a fort of 
captivity; they murdered in his preſence Robert de 
Clermont and John de Conflans, mareſchals, the one of 
Normandy, the other of Burgundy ; they threatened all 
the other miniſters with a like fate; and when Charles, 
who was obliged to temporiſe and diſſemble, made his 
eſcape from their hands, they levied war againſt him, 
and openly ere&ed the ſtandard of rebellion. The other 
cities of the kingdom, in imitation of the capital, _— 
| | | | o 
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off the dauphin's authority; took the government into 
their own hands; and ſpread the diſorder into every 
province. 'The nobles, whoſe inclinations led them. to 
adhere to the crown, and were naturally diſpoſed to 
check theſe tumults, had loſt all their influence; and 
being reproached with cowardice on account of the baſe 
deſertion of their ſovereign in the battle of Poictiers, 
were treated with univerſal contempt by the inferior 
orders. The troops, who, from the deficiency of pay, 
were no longer retained in diſcipline, threw off all re- 
gard to their officers, ſought the means of ſubſiſtence by 
plunder and robbery, and aſſociating to them all the 
diſorderly people, with whom that age abounded, form- 
ed numerous bands, which infeſted all parts of the 
kingdom. They deſolated the open country; burned 
and plundered the villages; and by cutting off all 
means of communication or ſubſiſtence, reduced even 
the inhabitants of the walled towns to the moſt ex- 
treme neceſſity. The peaſants, formerly oppreſſed and 
now left unprotected by their maſters, became deſperate 
from their preſent miſery ;z and riſing every-where in 
arms, carried to the laſt extremity thoſe diſorders which 
were derived from the {edition of the citizens and dif- 
banded ſoldiers. The gentry, hated for their tyranny, 
were every- where expoſed to the violence of popular rage; 
and inſtead of meeting with the regard due to their paſt 
dignity, became only, on that account, the objects of 
more wanton inſult to the mutinous peaſants. They 
were hunted like. wild beaſts, and put to the ſword 
without mercy : Their caſtles were conſumed with 
fire, and levelled to the ground: Their wives and 
daughters were firit raviſhed, then murdered : The ſa- 
vages proceeded ſo far as to impale ſome gentlemen, and 
roaſt them alive before a ſlow fire: A body of nine 
thouſand of them broke into Meaux, where the wite 
of the dauphin, with above 300 ladies, had taken 
ſhelter: The moſt brutal treatment and moſt atrocious 
cruelty were juſtly dreaded by this heipleſs company: 
But the Captal de Buche, though in the ſervice of Ed- 
ward, yet moved by generaſity aud by the gallantry of | 
a | | b a rue 
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a true knight, flew to their reſcue, and beat off the 


' peaſants with great ſlaughter. In other civil wars, the 


oppoſite factions, falling under the government of their 
ſeveral leaders, commonly preſerve ſtill the veſtige of 
ſome rule and order: But here the wild ftate of nature 
feemed to be renewed: Every man was thrown looſe 
and independent of his fellows: And the populouſneſs 
of the country, derived from the preceding police of civil 
ſociety, ſerved only to increaſe the horror and confuſion 


of the ſcene. : 
Amidſt theſe diſorders, the king of Navarre made his 


eſcape from prifon, and preſented a dangerous leader 


to the furious mal contents. But the ſplendid talents of 


this prince qualified him only to do miſchief, and to 


| increaſe the public diſtractions: He wanted the ſteadi- 


neſs and prudence requiſite for making his intrigues 
ſubſervient to his ambition, and forming his numerous 


partiſans into a regular faction. He revived his pre- 


tenſions, ſomewhat obſolete, to the crown of France: 
But while he advanced this claim, he relied entirely on 


bis alliance with the Engliſh, who were concerned in in- 


tereſt to diſappoint his pretenſions; and who, being 
ublic and inveterate enemies to the ſtate, ſerved only, 
y the friendſhip which they ſeemingly bore to him, to 
render his cauſe the more odious. And in all his ope- 


rations he ated more like a leader of banditti, than one 


who aſpired to be the head of a regular government, and 
who was engaged, by his ſtation, to endeavour the 1e- 
eſtabliſhment of order in the community. . 

The eyes, therefore, of all the French, who wiſhed 
to reſtore peace to their miſerable and deſolated country, 


were turned towards the dauphin; and that young 


prince, though not remarkable for his military talents, 
poſſeſſed ſo much prudence and ſpirit, that he daily 
gained the aſcendent over all his enemies. Marcel, the 
ſeditious provoſt of Paris, was ſlain while he was at- 
tempting to deliver the city to the King of Navarte and 
the Engliſh ; and the capital immediately returned to its 
duty. The moſt conſiderable bodies of the mutinous 


peaſants were diſperſed and put to the ford; Some 
bands 
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bands of military robbers underwent the ſame fate: 
And though many grievous diſorders ſtill remained, 
France began gradually to aſſume the face of a regular 


civil government, and to form ſome plan for its defence 
and ſecurity. 


During the confuſion of the dauphin's affairs, Ed- 


ward ſeemed to have a favourable opportunity for puſh- 
ing his conqueſts: But beſides that his hands were 
tied by the truce, and he could only aſſiſt underhand the 
faction of Navarre; the ſtate of the Engliſh finances 
and military power during thoſe ages, rendered the-king- 
dom incapable of making any regular or ſteady effort, 
and obliged it to exert its force at very diſtant inter- 
vals, by which all the projected ends were commonly 
diſappointed. Edward employed himſelf, during a 
conjuncture ſo inviting, chiefly in negotiations with 
his priſoner; and John had the weakneſs to ſign terms 
of peace, which, had they taken effect, muſt have totally 
ruined and diſmembered his kingdom. He- agreed to 
reſtore all the provinces which had been poſſeſſed by 
Henry II. and his two ſons, and to annex them tor 
ever to England, without any obligation of homage or 
tealty on the part of the Engliih monarch. But the 
dauphin and the ſtates of France rejected this treaty, io 
diſhonourable and pernicious to the kingdom ; and Ed- 
ward, on the expiration of the truce, having now by ſub- 


ſidies and frugality collected ſome treaſure, prepared him- 


ſelf tor a new invaſion of France, 

The great authority and renown of the king and the 
pringe of Wales, the ſplendid ſucceſs of their former 
enterpriſes, and the certain proſpect of plunder from the 


defenceleſs provinces of France, ſoon brought together 


the whole military power of England ; and the ſame 
motives invited to Edward's ſtandard all the hardy ad- 
venturers of the different countries of Europe. He 
paſſed over to Calais, where he aſſembled an army of 
near a hundred thouſand men ; a force which the dau- 
phin could not pretend to withſtand in the open field: 
That prince, therefore, prepared himſelf to elude a 
blow waich it was. impoſſible for him te reſiſt. He 


put 
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put all the conſiderable towns in a poſture of defence, 


ordered them to be ſupplied with magazines and provi- 
ſions; diſtributed proper garriſons in all places; ſecured 
every thing valuable in the fortified cities; and choſe 
his own ſtation at Paris, with a view of allowing the 
enemy to vent their fury on the open country. | 
(1359.) The king, aware of this plan of defence, was 
obliged to carry along with him ſix thouſand waggons, 
loaded with the proviſions neceſſary for the ſubſiſtence of 
his army. After ravaging the province of Picardy, he 
advanced into Champagne (4th November); and having 
a ſtrong deſire of being crowned king of France at 
Rheims, the uſual place in which this ceremony is per- 
formed, he laid ſiege to that city, and carried on his 
attacks, though without ſucceſs, tor the ſpace of ſeven 
weeks. The place was bravely defended by the inha- 
bitants, encouraged by the exhortations of the arch- 
biſhop John de Craon ; till the advanced ſeaſon (for 
this expedition was entered upon in the beginning of 
winter, 1360) obliged the king to raiſe the ſiege. The 
province of Champagne meanwhile was deſolated by his 
incurſions ; and he thence conducted his army with a 
like intent into Burgundy. He took and pillaged Ton- 
nerre, Gaillon, Avalon, and other ſmall places; but 
the duke of Burgundy, that he might preſerve his coun- 
try from farther ravages, conſented to pay him the (um 
of 100,000 nobles. Edward then bent his march to- 
wards the Nivernois, which ſaved itſelf by a like com- 
poſition : He laid waſte Brie and the Gatinois ; and 
after a long march, very deſtructive to France, and ſome- 
what ruinous to his own troops, he appeared befure the 
gates of Paris, and taking up his quarters at Bourg-la- 
Reine, extended his army to Long-jumeau, Mont- 
rouge, and Vaugirard, He tried to provoke the dau- 
phin to hazard a battle, by ſending him a defiance; but. 
could not make that prudent prince change his plan of 
operations. Paris was ſafe from the danger of an aſ- 
fault by its numerous garriſon; from that of a block- 
ade by its well-ſupplied magazines: And as Edward 
himſelf could not ſubſiſt his army in a country waſted by 
VOL, Ill, T | toreigh 
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foreign and domeſtic enemies, and left alſo empty by the 


precaution of the dauphin, he was obliged to remove his 
quarters; and he ſpread his troops into the provinces 
of Maine, Beauſſe, and the Chartraine, which were 
abandoned to the fury of their devaſtations. The only 
repoſe which France experienced, was during the feſtival 
of Eaſter, when the king ſtopped the courſe of his ra- 
vages. For ſuperſtition can ſometimes reſtrain the rage 
of men, which neither juſtice nor humanity 18 able to 
control. x 

While the war was carried on in this ruinous manner, 


| the negotiations for peace were never interrupted : But 


as the king ſtill inſiſted on the full execution of the 
treaty, which he had made with his priſoner at London, 
and which was ſtrenuoufly rejected by the dauphin, 
there appeared no likelihood of an accommodation, 
The earl, now duke of Lancaſter (for this title was in- 
troduced into England during the preſent reign) endea- 
voured to ſoften the rigour of theſe terms, and to finiſh 
the war on more equal and reaſonable conditions. He 
inſiſted with Edward, that, notwithſtanding his great and 


to 
was not become any nearer than at the commencement 
of it; or rather was ſet at a greater diſtance by thoſe 
very victories and advantages which ſeemed to lead to it, 


That his claim of ſucceſſion had-not from the firſt pro- 


cured him one partiſan in the Kingdom; and the conti- 
nuance of theſe deſtructive hoſtilities had united every 
Frenchman in the moſt implacable animoſity againſt him. 
That though inteſtine faction had creeped into the go- 
vernment of France, it was abating every moment; and 
no party, even during the greateſt heat of the conteſt, 
when ſubjection under a foreign enemy uſually appears 
preterable to the dominion of fellow-citizens, had ever 


adopted the pretenſions of the king of England. That 


the king of Navarre himſelf, who alone was allied with 
the Engliſh, inſtead of being a cordial friend, was. Ed- 


ward's moſt dangerous rival, and, in the opinion of his 5 
partiſans, poſſeſſed a much preferable title to the crown Þ 


of 


ſurpriſing ſucceſſes, the object of the war, if ſuch were 
be eſteemed the acquiſition of the crown of France, 
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ef France. That the prolongation of the war, however 
it might enrich the Engliſh ſoldiers, was ruinous to the 
king himſelf, who bore all the charges of the armament, 
without reaping any ſolid or durable advantage from it. 
That if the preſent diſorders of France continued, that 


kingdom would ſoon be reduced to ſuch a ſtate of deſo- 


Jation, that it would afford no ſpoils to its ravagers ; if 
it could eſtabliſh a more ſteady government, it might 
turn the chance of war in its favour, and by its ſupe- 
rior force and advantages be able to repel the preſent vic- 
tors. That the dauphin, even during his greateſt diſ- 
treſſes, had yet 3 himſelf with ſo much pru- 
dence, as to prevent the Engliſh from N one 
foot of land in the kingdom; and it were better for the 


| king to accept by a peace what he had in vain attempted 


to acquire by hoſtilities, which, however hitherto ſuc- 
ceſsful, had been extremely expenſive, and might prove 
very dangerous: And that Edward having acquired ſo 
much glory by his-arms, the praiſe of moderation was 
the only honour to which he could now aſpire; an 
honour ſo much the greater, as it was durable, was 
united with that of prudence, and might be attended 
with the moſt real advantages. : 

Theſe reaſons induced Edward to accept of more mo- 
derate terms of peace; and it is probable that, in order 
to palliate this change of reſolution, he aſcribed it to a 
vow made during a dreadful tempeſt, which attacked his 
army on their march, and which ancient hiſtorians re- 
preſent as the cauſe of this ſudden accommodation. The 
conferences between the Engliſh and French commiſ- 
ſioners wers carried on during a few days at Bretigni in 
the Chartraine, and the peace was at laſt concluded 
(3th May) on the following conditions. It was ftipu- 
lated that king John ſhould be reſtored to his liberty, 
and ſhoulg pay as his ranſom three millions of crowns of 
gold, about 1,500,000 pounds of our preſent money* ; 
which was to be diſcharged at different payments: That 
Edward ſhould for ever renounce all claim to the crown 


® See note [1] at che end of the volume, , 
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of France, and to the provinces of Normandy, Maine, 
Touraine, and Anjou, poſſeſſed by his anceſtors ; and 
ſhould receive. in exchange the provinces of Poictou, 
Xaintonge,  Agenois, Perigord, the Limouſin, Quercy, 
Rovergue, I Angoumois, and other diſtricts in that 
quarter, together with Calais, Guiſnes, Montreuil, and 
the county of Ponthieu, on the other fide of France : 
That the full ſovereignty of all theſe provinces, as well 
as that of Guienne, ſhould be veſted in the crown of 
England, and that France ſhould renounce all title to 
feudal juriſdiction, homage, or appeal from them: That 
the king of Navarre ſhould be reſtored to all his honours 
and poſſeſſions: That Edward ſhould renounce his con- 
federacy with the Flemings, John his connexions with 
the Scots: That the diſputes concerning the ſucceſſion 
of Britanny, between the families of Blois and Mounts 
fort, ſhould be decided by arbiters appointed by the two 
kings; and if the competitors refuſed to ſubmit to the 
award, the diſpute ſhould no longer be a ground of war 
between the kingdoms: And that forty hoſtages, ſuch 
fand as a 
ſecurity for the execution of all theſe conditions *. 

In conſequence of this treaty, the king of France was 
brought over to Calais (8th July); whither Edward alſo 
ſoon after repaired: And there both princes ſolemnly 
ratified the treaty. John was ſent to Boulogne; the 
king accompanied him a mile on his journey; and the 
two monarchs parted with many profeſſions, probably 
cordial an ſincere, of mutual amity. The good diſpo- 
ſition of John made him fully ſenſible of the generous 


»The hoſtages were the two ſons of the French king, 
John and Lewis; his brother Philip duke -of Orleans, the 
duke of Bourbon, James de Bourbon count de Ponthieu, the 
counts d'Eu, de Longueville, de St. Pol, de Harcourt, de 
Vendome, de Couci, de Craon, de Montmorency, and 
many of the chief nobility of France. The princes were 
moſtly releaſed on the fulfilling of certain articles: Others of 


the hoſtages, and the duke of Berry among the reſt, were 


1— to return upon their parole, which they did not 
_— | | 
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treatment which he had received in England, and obli- 
terated all memory of the aſcendant gained over him by 
his rival. There ſeldom has been a treaty of ſo great 
importance ſo faithfully executed by both parties. Ed- 
ward had ſcarcely from the beginning entertained any 
hopes of acquiring the crown of France: By reſtoring 
John to his liberty, and making peace at a juncture ſo 
tayourable to his arms, he had now plainly renounced 
all pretenſions of this nature: He had fold at a very 
high price that chimerical claim: And had at preſent 
no other intereſt than to retain thoſe acquiſitions which 
he had made with ſuch ſingular prudence and good for- 
tune. John, on the other hand, though the terms were 
ſevere, poſſeſſed ſuch fidelity and honour, that he was 
determined at all hazards to execute them, and to uſe 
every expedient for ſatisfying a monarch who had indeed 
been his greateſt political enemy, but had treated him 
perſonally with ſingular humanity and regard. But, 
notwithftanding his endeavours, there occurred many 
difficulties in fulfilling his purpoſe ; chiefly from the ex- 
treme reluctance which many towns and vaſſals in the 

neighbourhood of Guienne expreſſed againſt ſubmitting 
to the Engliſh dominion ; and John, in order to adjuſt 
theſe differences, took a reſolution (1363) of coming over 
himſelf to England. His council endeavoured to diſ- 
ſuade him from this raſh deſign; and probably would 
have been pleaſed to ſee him employ more chicanes for 
cluding the execution of ſo diſadvantageous a treaty : 
But John replied to them, that though good faith were 
baniſhed from the reſt of the earth, ſhe ought ſtill to re- 
tain her habitation in the breaſts of princes. © Some 
hiſtorians would detra& from the merit of this honour- 
able conduct, by repreſenting John as enamoured of an 
Engliſh lady, to whom he was glad on this pretence to 
pay a viſit : But beſides that this ſurmiſe is not founded 
on any good authority, it appears ſomewhat unlikely, 
on account of the advanced age of that prince, who was 
now in his fifty-fixth year. (1364.) He was lodged in 
the Savoy; the palace where head reſided during his 


1 captivity, and where he ſoon after ſickened and died 
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(8th April). Nothing can be a ſtronger proof of the 
great dominion of fortune over men, than the calamities 
which purſued a monarch of ſuch eminent valour, good- 
neſs, and honour, and which he incurred merely by 
reaſon of ſome {light imprudences, which in other ſit ua- 
tions would have been of no importance. But though 


both his reign and that of his father proved extremely 


unfortunate to their kingdom, the French crown ac- 
quired, during their time, very conſiderable acceſſions, 
thoſe of Dauphiny and Burgundy. This latter pro- 
vince, however, John had the imprudence again to diſ- 
member, by beſtowing it on Philip his fourth fon, the 
object of his moſt tender affections ; a deed which was 
afterwards the ſource of many calamities to the king- 
dom. | 

John was ſucceeded in the throne by Charles the dau- 
phin, a prince educated in the ſchool of adverſity, and 
well qualified, by his conſummate prudence and experi- 
ence, to repair all the loſſes which the kingdom had ſuſ- 
tained from the errors of his two predeceſſors. Contrary 
to the practice of all the great princes of thoſe times, 
which held nothing in eftimation but military courage, 
he ſeems to have fixed it as a maxim never to appear at 
the head of his armies; and he was the firſt king in 
Europe that ſhowed the advantage of policy, foreſight, 
and judgment, above a raſh and precipitate valour. 'The 
events of his reign, compared with thoſe of the preced- 
ing, are a proof how little reaſon kingdoms have to 
value themſelves on their victories, or to be humbled by 
their defeats ; which in reality ought to be aſcribed chiefly 
to the good or bad conduct of their rulers, and are of 
little moment towards determining national characters 


and manners. 


Before Charles could think of counterbalancing ſo 
great a power as England, it was neceſſary for him to 
remedy the many diſorders to which his own kingdom 
was expoſed. He turned his arms againſt the king of 
Navarre, the great diſtytber of France during that age: 
He defeated this princedy the conduct of Bertrand du 
Guelclin, a gentleman of Britanny, one of the moſt ac- 
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compliſhed characters of the age, whom he had the diſ- 


cernment to chuſe as the inſtrument of all his victories: 
And he obliged his enemy to accept of moderate terms 
of peace. Du Gueſciin was leſs fortunate in the wars 
of Britanny, which ſtill continued, notwithſtanding the 
mediation of France and England: He was defeated and 
taken priſoner at Auray by Chandos: Charles of Blois 
was there ſlain, and the young count of Mountfort ſoon 
after got entire poſleſſion of that dutchy. But the pru- 
dence of Charles broke the force of this. blow: He ſub- 
mitted to the deciſion of fortune: He acknowledged the 
title of Mountfort, though a zealous partiſan of England ; 
and received the proffered. homage for his dominions. 
But the chief obſtacle which the French king met with in 
the ſettlement of the ſtate proceeded from obſcure enemies, 
whom their crimes alone rendered eminent, and their 
number dangerous. wy . 

On the concluſion of the treaty of Bretigni, the many 
military adventurers who had followed the ſtandapd of 
Edward, being diſperſed into the ſeveral provinces, and 
poſſeſſed of ſtrong holds, refuſed to lay down their 
arms, or relinquiſh a courſe of life to which they were 
now accuſtomed, and by which alone they could 
gain a ſubſiſtence. They aſlociated themſelves with the 
banditti, who were already enured to the habits of 
rapine and violence; and under the name of the companies 
and companions, became a terror to all the peaceable in- 
habitayts. Some Engliſh and Gaſcon gentlemen of cha- 
rafter, particularly fir Matthew Gournay, fir Hugh Cal- 
veriy, the chevalier Verte, and others, were not aſhamed 
to take the command of theſe ruffians, whoſe numbers 


amounted on the whole to near 40, ooo, and who. bore the 


appearance of regular armies, rather than bands of rob- 
bers. Theſe leaders fought pitched battles with the 
troops of France, and gained victories; in one of which 
Jaques de Bourbon, a prince of the blood, was ſlain: 
And they proceeded to ſuch a height, that they wanted 
little but regular eſtabliſhments to become princes, and 
thereby ſanctify, by the maxims of the world, their in- 
famous profeſſion. The greater ſpoil they committed = 

the 
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the country, the more eaſy they found it to recruit their 
number: All thoſe who were reduced to miſery and de- 
ſpair flocked to their ſtandard : The evil was every day 
increaſing: And though the pope declared them excom- 
municated, theſe military plunderers, however deeply 
affected with the ſentence, to which they paid a much 
greater regard than to any principles of morality, could 
not be induced by it to betake themſelves to peaceable or 
Jawful profeſſions. 

(1366.) As Charles was not able by power to redreſs 
ſo enormous a grievance, he was led by neceſſity, and 
by the turn of his character, to correct it by policy, and 
to contrive ſome method of diſcharging into foreign coun. 
tries this dangerous and inteſtine evil. 

Peter king of Caſtile, ſtigmatized by his contem- 
Poraries and by poſterity with the epithet of Cruel, had 
filled with blood and murder his kingdom and his own 
family ; and having incurred the univerſal hatred of his 
Fubjects, he kept, from preſent terror alone, an anxious 
and precarious poſſeſſion of the throne. His nobles fell 
every day the victims of his ſeverity : He put to death 
ſeveral of his natural brothers from groundlefs jealouſy : 
Each murder, by multiplying his enemies, became the 
occaſion of freſh barbarities: And as he was not deſti- 
tute of talents, his neighbours, no leſs than his own 
ſubjects, were alarmed at the progreſs of his violence 
and injuſtice. The ferocity of his temper, inſtead of be- 
ing ſoftened by his ſtrong propenſity to love, was rather 
inflamed by that paſſion, and took thence new occation 
to exert itſelf. Inſtigated by Mary de Padilla, who had 
acquired the aſcendant over him, he threw into priſon 
Blanche de Bourbon, his wife, ſiſter to the queen of 
France; and ſoon after made way by poiſon for the eſ- 
pouſing of his miſtreſs. | 

Henry count of Tranſtamare, his natural brother, 
feeing the fate of every one who had become obnoxious 
to this tyrant, took arms againſt him ; but being foiled 
in the attempt,. he ſought for refuge in France, where he 
found the minds of men extremely inflamed againſt Peter, 


on account of his murder of the French princeſs. — 
are 
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aſked permiſſion of Charles to enliſt the companies in his 
ſervice, and to lead them into Caltile ; where, from the 
concurrence of his own friends, and the enemies of his 
brother, he had the proſpe& of certain and immediate 
ſucceſs. The French king, charmed with the project, 
employed du Gueſclin in negotiating with the leaders of 
theſe banditti. The treaty was ſoon concluded. The 
high character of honour which that general poſſeſſed 
made every one truſt to his promiſes : Though the in- 
tended expedition was kept a ſecret, the companies im- 
plicitly inliſted under his ſtandard : And they required 
no other condition before their engagement, than an 
aſſurance that they were not to be led againſt the prince 
of Wales in Guienne, But that prince was ſo little 
averſe to the enterpriſe, that he allowed ſome gentlemen 
of his retinue to enter into the ſervice under du Gueſclin. 

Du Gueſclin, having completed his levies, led the 
army firſt to Avignon, where the pope then reſided, and 
demanded, ſword in hand, an abſolution for his ſoldiers, 
and the ſum of 200,000 livres. The firſt was readily 
promiſed him; ſome more difficulty was made with re- 
gard to the ſecond. © I believe that my fellows, re- 
plied dv Gueſclin, “ may make a ſhift to do without 
„your abſolution; but the money is abſolutely neceſ- 
“e ſary.” The pope then extorted from the inhabitants 
m the city and neighbourhood the ſum of a hundred 
thouſand livres, and offered it to du Gueſclin. It is 
« not my purpoſe, cried that generous warrior, “to 
„ oppreſs the innocent people. The pope and his car- 
« dinals themſelves can well ſpare me that ſum from 
their own coffers. This money, I inſiſt, muſt be 
& reftored to the owners. And ſhould they be defraud- 
«ed of it, I ſhall myſelf return from the other fide of the 
„ Pyrennces, and oblige you to make them reſtitution.” 
The pope found the neceſſity of ſubmitting, and paid 
him from his treaſury the ſum demanded. The army, 


hallowed by the bleſſings, and enriched by the ſpoils of 


the church, proceeded on their expedition. 


 Thele experienced and hardy ſoldiers, conducted by 
ſo able a general, eaſily prevailed over the king of Caſ- 
tile, 


already acquired 
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tile, whoſe ſubjects, inſtead of ſupporting their oppreſſor, 
were ready to join the enemy againſt him. Peter fled 


from his dominions, took ſhelter in Guienne, and crav- 
ed the protection of the prince of Wales, whom his 
father had inveſted with the ſovereignty of theſe conquer- 
ed provinces, by the title of the principality of Aquitaine, 
The prince ſeemed now to fe gti changed his 
ſentiments with regard to the Spaniſh tranſactions: 
Whether that he was moved by the generoſity of ſupport- 
Ing a diſtreſſed'prince, and thought, as is but too uſual 
among ſovereigns, that the rights of the people were a 
matter of much Jeſs conſideration; or dreaded the ac- 
quiſition of ſo powerful a confederate to France as the 
new king of Caſtile ; or, what is moſt probable, was 
impatient of reſt and eaſe, and ſought only an oppor- 
tunity for exerting his military talents, by which he had 

0 much renown. (1367.) He promiſed 
his aſſiſtance to the dethroned monarch; and having ob- 
tained the conſent of his father, he levied a great army, 
and ſet out upon his enterpriſe. He was accompanied 
by his younger brother, John of Gaunt, created duke of 
Lancaſter, in the room of the good prince of that name, 
who had died without any male iſſue, and whoſe daugh- 


ter he had eſpouſed. Chandos alſo, who bore among 


the Engliſh the ſame character which du Gueſclin had 
acquired among the French, commanded under him in 

this expedition. BY 
The firſt blow which the prince of Wales gave ta 
Henry of T ranſtamare, was the recalling of all the com- 
2 from his ſervice; and ſo much reverence did they 
ar. to the name of Edward, that great numbers of them 
immediately withdrew from Spain, and inliſted under 
his banners. Henry however, beloved by his new ſub- 
jects, and ſupported by the king of Arragon and, others 
of his neighbours, was able to meet the enemy with an 
army of 100,000 men; forces three times more numerous 
than thoſe which were commanded by Edward. Du 
Gueſclin, and all his experienced officers, adviſed him 
to delay any deciſive action, to cut off the prince of 
Wales's proviſions, and to avoid every engagement with 
| a ge- 
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à general, whoſe enterpriſes had hitherto been always 
conducted with prudence and crowned with ſucceſs. 


Henry truſted too much to his numbers; and ventured 
(3d April) to encounter the Engliſh prince at Najara. 
Hiftorians of that age are commonly very copious in 
deſcribing the ſhock of armies in battle, the valour of 
the combatants, the ſlaughter and various ſucceſſes of 
the day : But though ſmall rencounters in thoſe times 
were often well diſputed, military diſcipline was always 


| too imperfe&t to preſerve order in great armies; and 


ſuch actions deſerve more the name of routs than of 
battles. Henry was chaſed off the field, with the loſs 
of above 20,000 men : There periſhed only four knights 
and forty private men on the fide of the Engliſh. | 

Peter, who ſo well merited the infamous epithet which 


J he bore, purpoſed to murder all his 8 in cold 


blood; but was reſtrained from this barbarity by the 
remonſtrances of the prince of Wales. All Caſtile now 
ſubmitted to the viètor: Peter was reſtored to the throne: 
And Edward finiſhed this perilous enterpriſe with his 
uſual glory. But he had ſoon reaſon to repent his con- 
nexions with a man like Peter, abandoned to all ſenſe of 
virtue and honour. The ungrateful tyrant refuſed the 
ſtipulated pay to the Engliſh forces; and Edward, find- 
ing his ſoldiers daily periſh by ſickneſs, and even his 
own health impaired by the-climate, was obliged, with- 
out receiving any ſatisfaction on this head, to return into 


| Guienne, 


The barbarities exerciſed by Peter over his helpleſs 
ſubjects, whom he now regarded as vanquiſhed rebels, 
revived all the animoſity of the Caſtilians againſt him; 
and on the return of Henry of Tranitamare, together 
with du Gueſclin, and ſome forces levied anew in France, 
the tyrant was again dethroned, and was taken priſoner. 
His brother, in reſentment of kis cruelties, murdered 
him with his own hand ; and was placed on the throne 
of Caſtile, which he tranſmitted to his poſterity. The 
duke of Lancaſter, who eſpouſed in ſecond marriage the 
eldeſt daughter of Peter, inherited only the empty title 
of that fovereignty, and, by claiming the ſneceſſion, 
| 5 inereaſed 
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increaſed the animoſity of the new king of Caſtile againſt 
England. i 

( 1368.) But the prejudice which the affairs of prince 
Edward received from this ſplendid though imprudent 
expedition, ended not with it. He had involved him- 
ſelf in ſo much debt, by his preparations and the pay of 
his troops, that he found it neceſſary, on his return, to 


impoſe on his principality a new tax, to which ſome of 


the nobility conſented with extreme reluctance, and to 
which others abſolutely refuſed to ſubmit T. This inci. 
dent revived the animoſity which the inhabitants bore to 
the Engliſh, and which all the amiable qualities of the 

rince of Wales were not able to mitigate or aſſuage. 

hey complained that they were conſidered as a con- 
quered people, that their privileges were diſregarded, 
that all truſt was given to the Engliſh alone, that every 
office of honour and profit was conferred on theſe 
foreigners, and that the extreme reluctance which moſt 
of them had expreſſed to receive the new yoke, was likely 
to be long remembered againſt them. They caſt, there- 
fore, their eyes towards their ancient ſovereign, whoſe 


11 they found had now brought the affairs of 


s kingdom into excellent order; and the counts of 
Armagnac, Commi' ige, and Perigord, the lord d' Al- 
bret, with other nobles, went to Paris, and were en- 
couraged to carry their complaints to Charles, as to 
their lord paramount, againſt theſe oppreſſions of the 
Engliſh government. 

In the. treaty of Bretigni it had been ſtipulated that 


* This tax was a livre upon a hearth ; and it was unagined 
that the impoſition would have yielded 1, 200, oo livres a 
year, which ſuppoſes ſo many hearths in tke provinces poſ- 
feſſed by the Engliſh. But ſuch looſe conjectures have com- 
monly no manner of authority, much leſs in ſuch ignorant 
times. There is a ſtrong inſtance of it in the preſent reign. 
The houſe of commons granted the king a tax of twenty-two 
ſhillings on each pariſh, ſuppoſing that the amount of the 
whole would be 50,000, pounds. But they were found to 
be ina miſtake of near five to one. And the council aſſumed 
the power of augmenting the tax upon each pariſh, 10 
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the two kings ſhould make renunciations, Edward of 
his claim to the crown of France, and to the provinces 


| of Normandy, Maine, and Anjou; John of the homage 


and fealty due for Guienne, and the other provinces ceded 
to the Engliſh. But when that treaty was confirmed 
and renewed at Calais, it was found neceſſary, as Ed- 
ward was not yet in poſſeſſion of all the territories, that 
the mutual renunciations ſhould for ſome time be defer- 
red; and it was agreed that the parties meanwhile ſhould 
make no uſe of their reſpective claims againſt each other, 
Though the failure in exchanging theſe renunciations had 
ſtill proceeded from France, Edward appears to have 
taken no umbrage at it; both becauſe this claule ſeemed 


to give him entire ſecurity, and becauſe ſome reaſonable 


apology had probably been made to him for each delay. 
It was, however, on this pretence, though directly con- 
trary to treaty, that Charles reſolved to ground his claim, 
of {till conſidering himſelf as ſuperior lord of thoſe pro- 
vinces, and of receiving the appeals of his ſub-vaſſals. 
(1369.) But as views of policy, more than thoſe of 
juſtice, enter into the deliberations of princes; and as 
the mortal injuries received from the Engliſh, the pride 
of their triumphs, the ſevere terms impoſed by the treaty 
of peace, ſeemed to render every prudent means of re- 
venge honourable againſt them; Charles was determin- 
ed to take this meature, leſs by the reaſonings of his 
civilians and lawyers than by the preſent ſituation of the 
two monarchies. He conſidered the declining years of 
Edward, the languiſhing ſtate of the prince of Wales's 
health, the affection which the inhabitants of all theſe 
provinces bore to their ancient matter, their diſtance from 
England, their vicinity to France, the extreme animo- 
ſity expreſſed by his own ſubje&ts againſt thele invaders, 
and their ardent thirſt of vengeance; and having filently 
made all the neceſſary preparations, he ſent to the prince 
of Wales a ſummons to appear in his court at Paris, and 
there to juſtify his conduct towards his vaſſals, The 
prince replied, that he would come to Paris; but it 
ſhould be at the head of fixty thouſand men. The un- 
warlike character of Charles kept prince Edward, even 
VOL, Ul, U yets 
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yet, from thinking that that monarch was in earneſt in 
this bold and hazardous attempt. a 
(1370.) It foon appeared what a poor return the king 
had received by his diſtant conqueſts for all the blood 
and treaſure expended in the quarrel, and how impoſſible 
it was to retain acquiſitions, in an age when no re- 
gular force could be maintained ſufficient to defend them 
againſt the revolt of the inhabitants, eſpecially if that 
danger was joined with the invaſion of a foreign enemy. 
Charles fell firſt upon Ponthieu, which gave the Eng- 
liſh an inlet into the heart of France: The citizens of 
Abbeville opened their gates to him: Thoſe of St. 
Valori, Rue, and Crotoy, imitated the example, and the 
whole country was in a little time reduced to ſubmiſſion, 
The dukes of Berri and Anjou, brothers to Charles, 
being aſſiſted by du Gueſclin, who was recalled from 
Spain, invaded the ſouthern provinces; and by means 
of their good conduct, the favourable diſpoſitions of the 
people, and the ardour of the French nobility, they 
made every day conſiderable progreſs againſt the Eng- 
Iiſh. The ſtate of the prince of Wales's health did not 
permit him to mount on horſeback, or exert his uſual 
activity. Chandos, the conſtable of Guienne, was ſlain 
in one action: The Captal de Buche, who ſucceeded 
him in that office, was taken priſoner in another: And 
when young Edward himſelf was obliged by his in- 
creaſing infirmities to throw up the command, and 
return to his native country, the affairs of the Engliſh 
in the ſouth of France ſeemed to be menaced with total 
ruin. | | 
The king, incenſed at theſe injuries, threatened to 
ut to death all the French hoſtages who remained in his 
Kant; but on reflection abſtained from that ungenerous 
revenge. After reſuming, by advice of parliament, the 
vain title of king of France, he. endeavoured to ſend 
ſuccours into Gaſcony z but all his attempts both by 
ſea and Jand proved unſucceſsful. The earl of Pem- 
broke was intercepted at ſea, and taken priſoner with his 
whole army near Lochille, by a fleet which the king of 
Caſtile had fitted out for that purpoſe: Edward 12 
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ſelf embarked for Bourdeaux with another army; but 
was lo long detained by contrary winds, that he was 
obliged to lay aſide the enterpriſe. Sir Robert Knolles, 
at the head of 30,000 men, marched out of Calais, and 
continued his ravages to the gates of Paris, without 
being able to proyoke the enemy to an engagement: 
He proceeded in his march to the provinces of Maine 
and Anjou, which he laid wafte ; but part of his army 
being there defeated by the conduct of du Gueſclin, 
who was now created conſtable of France, and who 
ſeems to haye been the firſt conſummate general that had 
yet appeared in Europe, the reſt were ſcattered and diſ- 

rſed, and the ſmall remains of the Engliſh forces, 


inſtead of reaching Guienne, took ſhelter in Britanny, 
vrhoſe ſovereign had embraced the alliance of England. 
The duke of Lancaſter, ſome time after, made a like 
attempt with an army of 25,000 men; and marched the 


whole length of France from Calais to Bourdeaux; but 
was ſo much haraſſed by the flying parties which at- 


| tended him, that he brought not the half of his army 


to the place of their deſtination. Edward, from the 
neceſſity of his affairs, was at laſt obliged to conclude 
a truce with the enemy; after almoſt all his ancient poſ- 
ſeſſions in France had been raviſhed from him, except 
Bourdeaux and Bayonne, and all his conqueſts, except 


7 Calais. 


The decline of the king's life was expoſed to many 
mortifications, and correſponded not to the ſplendid 


and noiſy ſcenes which had filled the beginning and the 


middle of it. Beſides ſeeing the loſs of his foreign 


{ dominions, and being baffled in every attempt to defend 


them ; he felt the decay of his authority at home, and 
experienced, from the ſharpneſs of ſome parliamentary 
remonſtrances, the great inconſtancy of the people, and 


the influence of preſent fortune over all their judgments, 


This prince, who, during the vigour of his age, had 
been chiefly occupied in the purſuits of war and am- 
bition, began, at an unſeaſonable period, to indulge 
himſelf in pleaſure ; and being now a widower, he at- 
tached himſelf to a lady of ſenſe and ſpirit, one Alice 
. V3 Pierce, 
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Pierce, who acquired a great aſcendant over him, and 
by her influence gave ſuch general diſguſt, that, in order 
to ſatisfy the parliament, he was obliged to remove her 
from court, The indolence alſo, naturally attending 
old age and infirmities, had made him, in a great mea- 
ſure, reſign the adminiſtration into the hands of his 
ſon the duke of Lancaſter, who, as he was far from 
being popular, weakened extremely the affection which 
the Engliſh bore to the perſon and government of the 
king. Men carried their jealouſies very far againſt the 
duke; and as they ſaw, with much regret, the death 
of the prince of Wales every day approaching, they ap- 
prehended, leſt the ſucceſſion of his ſon Richard, now 
a minor, ſhould be defeated by the intrigues of Lan- 
caſter, and by the weak indulgence of the old king, 
But Edward, in order to ſatisfy both the people and the 
prince on this head, declared in parliament his grand- 
ſon heir and ſucceſſor to the crown; and thereby cut 
off all the hopes of the duke of Lancaſter, if he ever 
had the temerity to entertain any. 

The prince of Wales, after a lingering illneſs, died 
in the forty-ſuxth year of his age (1376, Sth June); 
and left a character illuſtrious for every eminent vir- 
tue, and from his earlieſt youth, till the hour he ex- 

ired, unſtained by any blemiſh. His valour and mi- 
Ry talents formed the ſmalleſt part of his merit: 
His generoſity, humanity, affability, moderation, gain- 
ed him the affections of all men; and he was qualified 
to throw a luſtre, not only on that rude age in which 
he lived, and which nowiſe infected him with its vices, 
but on the moſt ſhining period of ancient or modern hiſ- 
tory. The king ſurvived about a year this melancholy 
Incident ; England was deprived at once of both theſe 
princes, its chief ornament and ſupport: He expired 
(1377) 21ſt June) in the ſixty- fifth year of his age and 
the fifty-firſt of his reign; and the people were then ſen. 
ible, though too late, of the 05, loſs which they 
had ſuſtained, 

The Engliſh are apt to conſider with peculiar fond- 
neſs the hiſtory of Edward III. and to eſteem his reigns 
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as it was one of the longeſt, the moſt glorious alſo, that 
occurs in the annals of their nation. The aſcendant 
which they then began to acquire over France, their 
rival and ſuppoſed national enemy, makes them cait their 
eyes on this period with great complacency, and ſanc- 
tifies every meaſure which Edward embraced for that 
end. But the domeſtic government of this prince 1s 
really more admirable than his foreign victeries; and 
England enjoyed, by the prudence and vigour of his 
adminiſtration, a longer interval of domeſtic peace and 
tranquillity than ſhe had been bleſt with in any former 
png or than ſhe experienced for many ages after. 

e gained the affections of the great, yet curbed their 
licentionſneſs: He made them feel his power, with- 
out their daring, or.even being inclined, to murmur at 
it: His affable and obliging behaviour, his munificence 
and generoſity, made them ſubmit with pleaſure to his 
dominion ; his valour and conduct made them ſucceſsful 
in moſt of their enterpriſes ; and their unquiet ſpirits, 
directed againſt a public enemy, had no leiſure to breed 
thoſe diſturbances to which they were naturally ſo much 
inclined, and which the frame of the government ſeem- 
ed ſo much to authoriſe This. was the chief benefit 
which reſulted from Edward's victories and conqueſts, 
His foreign wars were, in other reſpects, neither found- 
ed in juſtice, nor directed to any falutary purpoſe. His 
attempt againſt the king of Scotland, a minor and a 
brother-in-law, and the revival of his grandfather's 
claim of ſuperiority over that kingdom, were both un- 
reaſonable and ungenerous; and he allowed himſeif to 
be too eaſily ſeduced, by the glaring proſpect of French 
conqueſts, from the acquifition ot a point which was 
practicable, and which, if attained, might really have 
been of laſting utility to his country and his ſucceſſors. 
The ſucceſs which he met with in France, though chiefly 
owing to his eminent talents, was unexpected ; and yet, 
from the very nature of things, not from any unfore- 
{een accidents, was found, even during his life - time, to 
have procured him no ſolid advantages. But the glory 
of a conqueror is ſo dazzling to the vulgar, the ant 
5 moſity 
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moſity of nations is ſo violent, that the fruitleſs deſola - 
tion of ſo fine a part of Europe as France, is total! 
diſregarded by us, and 1s never conſidered as a blemiſh 
in the character or conduct of this prince. And indeed, 
from the unfortunate. ftate of human nature, it will 
commonly happen, that a ſovereign of genius, ſuch as 
Edward, who uſually finds every thing eaſy in his do- 
meſtic government, will turn himſelf towards military 
enterpriſes, where alone he meets with oppoſition, 
and where he has full exerciſe for his induſtry and 
Capacity. 5 

Edward had a numerous poſterity by his queen Phi- 
lippa of Hainault. His eldeſt ſon was the heroic Ed- 
ward, uſually denominated the Black Prince, from the 
colour of his armour. This prince eſpouſed his couſin 
Joan, commonly called the Fair Maid of Kent, daughter 
and heir of his uncle, the ear] of Kent, who was be- 
Headed in the beginning of this reign. She was firſt 
married to fir Thomas Holland, by whom ſhe had chil- 
dren. By the prince of Wales ſhe had a ſon, Richard, 
who alone ſurvived his father. | | 


The ſecond fon of king Edward (for we pals over n 


ſuch as died in their childhood) was Lionel duke of 
Clarence, who was firſt married to Elizabeth de Burgh, 
daughter and heir of the earl of Ulſter, by whom he left 
only one daughter, married to Edmund Mortimer earl of 
Marche. Lionel eſpouſed in ſecond marriage Violante 
the daughter of the duke of Milan, and died in Italy 
ſoon after the conſummation of his nuptials, without 
leaving any poſterity by that princeſs. Of all the fa- 
mily, he reſembled moit his father and elder brother in 
his noble qualities, 

Edward's third ſon was John of Gaunt, ſo called from 
the place of his birth: He was created duke of Lan- 
caſter ; and from him ſprang that branch which after- 
wards poſſeſſed the crown. The fourth ſon of this 
royal family was Edmund, created earl of Cambridge 
by his father, and duke of York by his nephew. The 
fifth ſon was Thomas, who received the title of earl of 
Buckingham from his father, and cht of duke of GN 
. LED : | ceſteꝝ 
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la» eeſter from his nephew. In order to prevent confuſion, 
I we ſhall always diſtinguiſh theſe two princes by the titles 

Pl of York and Gloceſter, even before they were advanced 
ed, to them. ak 


ill There were alſo ſeveral princes born to Edward by 
as Philippa; to wit, Iſabella, e Mary, and Margaret, 
o- who eſpouſed, in the order of their names, Ingelram de 


Coucy earl of Bedford, Alphonſo king of Caſtile, John 


* 
5 of Mountfort duke of Britanny, and John Haſtings 
nd earl of Pembroke. The princeſs Joan died at Bourdeaux 
before the conſummation of her marriage. 
i. Ht is remarked by an elegant hiſtorian *, that conquer- 
d- ors, though uſually the bane of human-kind, proved 
he I often, in thoſe feudal times, the moſt indulgent of ſo- 
in vereigns. They ftood moſt in need of ſupplies from 
er their people; and, not being able to compel them by 
force to bit to the neceſſary impoſitions, they were 
| obliged to make them ſome compenſation by equi- 
I. table laws and popular conceſſions. This remark is, 


1, in ſome meaſure, though imperfectly, juſtified by the con- 
duct of Edward III. He took no ſteps of moment 


r [7 without conſulting his parliament and obtaining their 
f [= approbation, which he afterwards pleaded as a reaſon 
„ for their ſupporting his meaſures, The parliament, 
tt therefore, roſe into greater conſideration during his reign, 
fand acquired more regular authority, than in any for- 
e | mer time; and even the houſe of commons, which, 
y during turbulent and factious periods, was naturally de- 
t | preſſed by the greater power of the crown and barons, 
. began to appear of ſome weight in th&<onſtitution, In 
l the later years of Edward, the kgs miniſters were 
impeached in parliament, particularly lord Latimer, who 


fell a ſacrifice to the authority of the commons; and 
they even obliged the king to baniſh his miſtreis by 
their remonſtrances. Some attention was alſo paid to 
the election of their members; and lawyers, in par- 
ticular, who were at that time men of character ſome- 


Pr. Robertion's Hiſt. of Scotland, B. i. 
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what inferior, were totally excluded the houſe during ſe. fre 
veral parliaments. en: 

One of the moſt popular laws enacted by any prince, a 1 
was the ſtatute which paſſed in the twenty- fifth of this Ml fta 
reign, and which limited the caſes of high treaſon, be- 1o1 
fore vague and ungertain, to three principal heads, the 
conſpiring the death of the king, levying war againſt ca 
him, and adhering to his enemies; and the judges were 
prohibited, if any other cafes ſhould occur, from in. WM of 
flicting the penalty of treaſon without an application IM or 
to parliament. The bounds of treaſon were indeed ſo Pu 
much limited by this ſtatute, which ſtill remains in force pr 
without any alteration, that the lawyers were obliged cu 
to enlarge them, and to _— a conſpiracy for Jlevying ¶ ce 
war againſt the king, to be equivalent to a conſpiracy MW ſa 
againſt his life; and this interpretation, ſeemingly for- as 
ced, has, from the neceſſity of the caſe, been tacitly ac. 
quieſced in. It was alſo ordained, that a pariiament 
ſhould be held once a year, or oftener, if need be: A 
law which, like many others, was never obſerved, and 
loſt its authority by diſuſe. 

Edward granted above twenty parliamentary confirm 
ations of the Great Charter; and theſe conceſſions are 
commonly appealed to as proofs of his great indulgence 


to the people, and his tender regard for their liberties,. P 
But the contrary preſumption is more natural. If the & 
maxims of Edward's reign had not been in general ? 
ſomewhat arbitrary, and if the Great Charter had not tl 
been frequently violated, the parliament would never £ 
have applied for theſe frequent confirmations, which {| © 
could add no force to a deed regularly obſerved, and. v 
which could ſerve to no other purpoſe than to prevent P 
the contrary precedents from turning into a rule, and f 
acquiring authority. It was indeed the effect of the V 
Irregular government during thoſe ages, that a ſtatute ! 
which had been enacted ſome years, inſtead of acquir- f 

ing, was imagined to loſe force by time, and needed to 
be often renewed by recent ſtatutes of the ſame ſenſe 

and tenour. Hence, likeveiſe, that general clauſe ſo : 


trequent 
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frequent in old acts of parliament, that the ſtatutes 
enacted by the king's progenitors ſhould be obſerved ; 
2 precaution which, if we do not conſider the circum- 


ſtances of the times, might appear abſurd and ridicu- 


jous. The frequent confirmations, in general terms, of 
the privileges of the church, proceeded from the ſame 
cauſe, | 

It is a cJauſe in one of Edward's ſtatutes, that no man, 
of what flate or condition ſoever, ſhall be put out of land 


| or tenement, nor taken, nor impriſoned, nor diſherited, nor 

| put to death, without being brought in anſwer by due 
proceſs of the law. This privilege was ſufficiently ſe- 
| cured by a clauſe of the Great Charter, which had re- 
ceived a general confirmation in the firſt chapter of the 
ſame ſtatute, Why then is the clauſe ſo anxiouſly, and, 
as we may think, ſo ſuperfluouſly repeated ? Plainly, 
Z becauſe there had been ſome late infringements of it, 

| which gave umbrage to the commons“. 


But there is no article in which the laws are more 
frequently repeated during this reign, almoſt in the ſame 


terms, than that of purveyance, which the parliament al- 


ways calls an outrageous and zntolerable grievance, and 
the ſource of infinite damage to the people. The par- 


liament tried to aboliſh this prerogative altogether, by 
# prohibiting any one from taking goods without the con- 
ſent of the owners, and by changing the heznous name of 
| purveyors, as they term it, into that of buyers: But 
the arbitrary conduct of Edward ſtill brought back the 


grievance upon them; though contrary both to the 
Great Charter and to many ftatutes, This diſorder 


was in a great meaſure derived from the ſtate of the 


public finances and of the kingdom ; and could there- 


| | fore the leſs admit of remedy, The prince frequently 


wanted ready money; yet his family muſt be ſubſiſted: 
He was therefore obliged to employ force and violence 
for that purpoſe, and to give tallies, at what rate he 


They aſſert, in the 15th of this reign, that there had been 


. ſuch inſtances. Cotton's Abridg. p. 31. They repeat the 


fame in the 21ſt year. See p. 59. 


pleaſed, 
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pleaſed, to the owners of the goods which he laid hold 
of. The kingdom alſo abounded ſo little in commo- 
dities, and the interior communication was ſo imperfect, 
that, had the owners been ſtrictly protected by law, they 
could eaſily have exacted any 8 from the king; eſpe- 
cially in his frequent progreſſes when he came to di- 
ſtant and poor places, where the court did not uſually 
reſide, and where a regular plan for ſupplying it could 
not eaſily be eſtabliſned. Not only the king, but 
ſeveral great lords, inſiſted upon this right of pur- 
veyance. 

The magnificent caſtle of Windſor was built by 
Edward III. and his method of conducting the work may 
ſerve as a ſpecimen of the condition of the people in that 
age. Inſtead of engaging workmen by contracts and 
wages, he aſſeſſed every county in England to fend him a 
certain number of maſons, tilers, and carpenters, as if 
he had been levying an army. 

They miſtake, indeed, very much the genius of this 


reign, who imagine that it was not extremely arbitrary. 


All the high prerogatives of the crown were to the full 


_ exerted in it; but what gave ſome conſolation, and pro- 


miſed in time ſome relief to the people, they were always 
complained of by the commons: Such as the diſpenſing 
power; the extenſion of the foreſts ; erefting monopo- 
lies; exacting loans; ſtopping juſtice by particular war- 
rants; the renewal of the commiſſion of frailbaton; 
preſſing men and ſhips into the public ſervice; levying 
arbitrary and exorbitant fines ; extending the authority 


of the privy council or ftar-chamber to the decifion of 


private cauſes ; enlarging the power of the mareſchal's 
and other arbitrary courts ; impriſoning members for 
freedom of ſpeech in parliament z obliging people, with- 
out any rule, to fend recruits of men at arms, archers, 
and hoblers, to the army. 

But there was no act of arbitrary power more fre- 
quently repeated in this reign, than that of impoſing 
taxes without conſent of parliament. Though that 
aſſembly granted the king greater ſupplies than had 
ever been obtained by any of his predeceſſors, his gre 
9 5 under - 
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undertakings, and the neceſſity of his affairs, obliged 
him to levy ſtill more; and after his ſplendid ſucceſs 
zzainft France had added weight to his authority, theſe 
arbitrary impoſitions became almoſt annual and perpe- 
tual. Cotton's Abridgment of the Records affords 
numerous inſtances of this kind, in the firſt year of his 
reign, in the thirteenth year, in the fourteenth, in the 
twentieth, in the twenty-firft, in the twenty. ſecond, in 
the twenty-fifth, in the thirty-eighth, in the fiftieth, 
and in the fifty-firſt, | 

The king openly avowed and maintained this power 
of levying taxes at pleaſure. At one time he replied 


to the remonſtrance made by the commons againſt it, 
that the impoſitions had been exacted from great neceſ- 


Z fity, and had been aſſented to by the prelates, earls, 


D * 


barons, and ſomè of the commons * ; at another, that 
he would adviſe with his council. When the parliament 
deſired that a law might be enacted for the puniſhment 
of ſuch as levied theſe arbitrary impoſitions, he refuſed 
compliance. In the ſubſequent year they deſired that 


the king might renounce this pretended prerogative z 
but his anſwer was, that he would levy no taxes without 
neceſſity, for the defence of the realm, and where he 


| reaſonably might uſe that authority. This incident 
| paſſed a few days before his death; and theſe were, in 


a manner, his laſt words to his people. It would ſeem 
that the famous charter or ſtatute of Edward I. de tal. 


f lagio non concedendo, though never repealed, was ſup- 


poſed to have already loſt, by age, all its authority. 
Theſe facts can only ſhow the practice of the times: 


For as to the right, the continual remonſtrances of the 


commons may ſeem to prove that it rather lay on their 
ſide: At leaſt, theſe remonſtrances ſerved to prevent 
the arbitrary practices of the court from becoming an 
eſtabliſned part of the conſtitution. In ſo much a better 
condition were the privileges of the people, even during 


the arbitrary reign of Edward III. than during ſome 


= * Cotton, p. 53. He repeats the fame anſwer in p. 6c, 
= Some of the commons were ſuch as he ſhould be pleaſed to 
Conſult with, 


ſuh⸗ 
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ed, rendering it penal to procure any preſentations to 


. againſt their own clergy, becauſe of their connexions Þ 


were paid to the king: That every thing was venal in 
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ſubſequent ones, particularly thoſe of the Tudors, wherg 
no tyranny or abuſe of power ever met with any check 
or oppoſition, or lo much as a remonſtrance, from par. 
liament. 

In this reign we find, according to the ſentiments 
of an ingenious and learned author “, the firſt ſtrongly 
marked, and probably conteſted, diſtinftion between a 
proclamation by the king and his privy-council, and 
a law which had received the aſſent of the lords and 
commons. | | 

It is eaſy to imagine that a prince of fo much ſenſe 
and ſpirit as Edward, would be no ſlave to the court 
of Rome. Though the old tribute was paid during 
ſome years of his minority, he afterwards withheld it; 
and when the pope, in 1367, threatened to cite him to 
the court of Rome for default of payment, he laid the 
matter before his parliament. That aſſemby unani. 
mouſly declared, that king John could not, without a 
national conſent, ſubje& his kingdom to a foreign 
power: And that they were therefore determined to 
1upport their ſovereign againft this unjuſt pretenfion. PF 

During this reign, the ſtatute of proviſors was enaQt- Þt 


benefices from the court of Rome, and ſecuring the 
rights of all patrons and electors, which had been ex- 
tremely encroached on by the pope. By a ſubſequent Þ 
ſtatute, every perſon was outlawed who carried any) 
cauſe by appeal to the court of Rome. | 

The laity, at this time, ſeem to have been extremely Þ 
prejudiced againſt the papa] power, and even ſomewhat Þ 


with the Roman pontiff. The parliament pretended FF 
that the uſurpations of the pope were the cauſe of all Þ 
the plagues, injuries, famine, and poverty of the realm; Þ 
were more deſtructive to it than all the wars; and were 
the reaſon why it contained not a third of the inhabit- Þ 
ants and eommodities which it formerly poſſeſſed : That 
the taxes levied by him exceeded five times thoſe which 


* Oblervations on the Statutes, p. 193. 
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that ſinful city of Rome; and that even the patrons in 


England had thence learned to practiſe ſimuny without 


ſhame or remorſe. At another time they petition the 


king to employ no churchman in any office of ſtate; 


and they even ſpeak in plain terms of expelling by force 


the papal authority, and thereby providing a remedy 


againſt oppreſſions, which they neither could nor would 
any longer endure. Men who talked in this ſtrain were 
not far from the reformation : But Edward did not 
think proper to ſecond ali this zeal : Though he paſſed 
the ſtatute of proviſors, he took little care of its execu- 
tion; and the parliament made frequent complaints of 
his negligence on this head. He was content with 
having reduced ſuch of the Romith eccleſiaſtics as poſe 
ſeſled revenues in England, to depend entirely upon him 
by means of that ſtatute. | 

As to the police of the kingdom during this period, 
it was certainly better than during times of faction, 
civil war, and diſorder, to which England was ſo often 
expoſed : Yet were there ſeveral vices in the conſti- 
tution, the bad conſequences of which, all the power 
and vigilance of the king could rot prevent. The 
barons, by their confederacies with thoſe of their 
own order, and by ſupporting and defending their re- 
tainers in every iniquity, were the chief abettors of 
robbers, murderers, and ruthans of all kinds; and no 
law could be executed againſt thoſe criminals. The 
nobility were breught to give their promiſe in parlia- 
ment, that they would not avow, retain, or ſupport, 
any felon or breaker of the law; yet this engagement, 
which we may wonder to ſee exacted from men of their 
rank, was never regarded by them. The commons 
make continual complaints of the multitude of rob- 
beries, murders, rapes, and other diſorders, which, 
they ſay, were become numberleſs in every part of the 
kingdem, and which. they always aſcribe to the pro- 
tection that the criminals received from the great. The 
king of Cyprus, who paid a viſit to England in this 
reign, was robbed and ſtripped on the highway, with 
his whole retinue. Edward himſelf contributed to this 

VOL, 111. x diſſo- 
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diſſolution of law, by his facility in granting pardons 
to felons from the ſolicitation of the courtiers. Laws 
were made to retrench this prerogative, and remon- 
ſtrances of the commons were preſented again{ the 
abuſe of it : But to no purpoſe. The gratifying of a ma 
powerful nobleman continued ſtill to be of more im- 

portance than the protection of the people. The king 13 


alſo granted many franchiſes, which interrupted the p< 
courſe of juſtice, and the execution of the laws. to 
Commerce and induſtry were certainly at a very low of 


ebb during this period. The bad police of the couniry th 


alone affords a ſufficient reaſon. The only exports an 
were wool, ſkins, hides, leather, butter, tin, lead, and Ar 
ſuch unmanufactured goods, of which wool was by bi 
far the moſt conſiderable. Knyghton has aſſerted, that e: 
100,000 ſacks of wool were annually exported, and tl 
ſold at twenty pounds a ſack, money of that age. But | 

he is widely miſtaken, both in the quantity exported IM t 
and in the value. In 1349, the parliament remonſtrate f 
that the king, by an illegal impoſition of forty ſhillings [ 


on each ſack exported, hail levied 60,000 pounds a year: 
Which reduces the annual exports to 30,000 facks. A 
ſack contained twenty-ſix ſtone, and each ſtone ſourteen 
pounds ; and at a medium was not valued at above five 
pounds a ſack, that is, fourteen or fifteen pounds of 
our preſent money. EKnyghton's computation raiſes it 
to ſixty pounds, which is near four times the preſent 
price of wool in England, According to this reduced 
computation, the export of wool brought into the 
kingdom about 450, ooo pounds of our preſent money, 
inſtead of fix millions, which is an extravagant ſum. | 
Even the former ſum is fo high as to afford a ſuſpicion | 
of ſome miſtake in the computation of the parliament 
with regard to the number of ſacks exported, Such 
miſtakes were very uſual in thoſe ages. | 
Edward endeavoured to introduce and promote the 
woollen manufacture, by giving protection and encou- 
ragement to foreign weavers, and by enacting a law, 
which prohibited every one from wearing any cloth but 
of Engliſh fabric, The parliament prohibited the ex- 
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tion of woollen goods, which was not ſo well 


| judged, eſpecially while the exportation of unwrought 


wool was ſo much allowed and encouraged. A like 
injudicious law was made againſt the exportation of 
manufactured iron. N 

It appears from a record in the Exchequer, that in 
1354 the exports of England amounted to 294, 184 
pounds ſeventeen ſhillings and twopence : The imports 
to 38,970 pounds three ſhillings and ſixpence, money 
of that time. This is a great balance, conſidering 
that it aroſe wholly from the exportation of raw wool 
and other rough materials. The import was chiefly linen 
and fine cloth, and ſome wine. England ſeems to have 
been extremely drained at this time by Edward's foreign 
expeditions and foreign ſubſid ies, which probably was 
the reaſon why the exports ſo much exceed the imports. 

The firſt toll we read of in England for mending 
the highways, was impoſed in this reign : It was that 
for repairing the road between St. Giles's and Temple. 
Bar. 

In the firſt of Richard II. the parliament complain 
extremely of the decay of ſhipping during the preceding 
reign, and aſſert, that one ſea-port formerly contained 
more veſſels than were then to be found in the whole 
Eingdom. This calamity they aſcribe to the arbitrary 
ſeizure of ſhips by Edward for the ſervice of his frequent 
expeditions. The parliament in the fifth of Richard 
renew the ſame complaint; and we likewiſe find it made 
in the forty-ſixth of Edward III. So falſe is the 
common opinion, that this reign was favourable to 
commerce. 

There is an order of this king directed to the mayor 
and ſheriffs of London, to take up all ſhips of forty ton 
and upwards, to be converted into ſhips of war. | 

The parliament attempted the impracticable ſcheme 
of reducing the price of labour after the peſtilence, 
and alſo that of poultry. A reaper, in the firſt week 
of Auguſt, was not allowed above twopence a day, or 
near ſixpence of our preſent money; in the ſecond week 
a third more, A maſter carpenter was limited through 

| | X 2 the 
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the whole year to threepence a day, a common cars 
penter to twopence, money of that age. It is remark- 
able, that in the ſame reign, the pay of a common 
ſoldier, an archer, was fixpence a day; which, by the 
change both in denomination and value, would be 
equivalent to near five ſhillings of our preſent money *. 
Soldiers were then inlifted only for a very ſhort time: 
Tney lived idle all the reſt of the year, and commonly 
all the reſt of their lives: One ſucceſsful campaign, by 
pay and plunder, and the ranſom of priſoners, was ſup- 
poſed to be a {mall fortune to a man; which was a great 
allurement to enter into the ſervice . | 

The ſtaple of wool, wool-fells, leather, and lead, 
was fixed by act cf parliament in particular towns 
of England. Afterwards it was removed by jaw 
to Calais: But Edward, who commonly deemed his 
prerogative above law, paid little regard to theſe ſtatutes; 
and when the parliament remonſtrated with him on ac- 
count of thoſe acts of power, he plainly told them, 
that he would proceed in that mattcr as he thought 
proper. It is not eaſy to aſſign the reaſon of this 
great anxiety far fixing a ſtaple ; unleſs perhaps it in- 
vited foreigners to a market, when they knew betorehand 
that they ſhould there meet with great choice of any par- 
ticular ſpecies of commodity. This policy of inviting 


* The pay of a man at arms was quadruple, We may 
therefore conclude that the numerous armies, mentioned 
by hiſtorians in thoſe times, conſiſted chiefly of ragamuffins, 
who followed the camp, and lived by plunder. Edward's 
army before Calais conſiſted of 31,094 men; yet its pay for 
ſixteen months was only 127, 201 pounds. 

+ Commodities ſeem to have riſen ſince the Conqueſt, 
Inſtead of being ten times cheaper than at preſent, they were, 
in the age of Edward III. only three or four times. This 
change ſeems to have taken place in a great meaſure ſince 
Edward I. The allowance granted by Edward III. to the 
earl of Murray, then a priſoner in Nottingham caſtle, is one 
pound a week; whereas the biihop of St. Andrews, the pri- 
mate of Scotland, had only ſixpenee a day allowed him by 
Edward 1, | 
| foreigners 
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foreigners to Calais was carried ſo far, that all Engliſh 
merchants were prohibited by law from exporting any 
Engliſh goods from the ſtaple; which was in a manner 
the total abandoning of all foreign navigation, except. 
that to Calais: A contrivance ſeemmgly extraordinary. 

It was not till the middle of this century that the 
Engliſh began to extend their navigation even to the 
Baltic; nor till the middle of the ſubſequent, that they 
failed to the Mediterranean. 

Luxury was complained of in that age, as well as in 
ethers of more refinement ; and attempts were made by 
parliament to rcitrain it, particularly on the head of ap- 
parel, where ſurely it is the moſt obviouſly innocent 
and inoffenſive. No man under a hundred a year was 
allowed to wear gold, iilver, or ſilk in his clothes: Ser- 
vants alſo were prohibited from eating fleſh meat or fiſh 
above once a day. By another law it was ordained, that 
no one ſhouid be allowed either for dinner or ſupper, 
above three diſhes in each courſe, and not above two 
courſes; And it is likewiſe exprefly declared, that fouſed 
meat is to count as one of theſe diſhes. It was eaſy to 
foreſee that ſuch ridiculous laws muſt prove ineffectual, 
and could never be executed. 

The uſe of the French language in pleadings and 
public deeds was aboliſhed. It may appear ſtrange 
that the nation ſhould ſo long have worn this badge 
of conqueſt; But the king and nobility ſeem never 
to have become thoroughly Engliſh, or to have forgotten 
their French extraction, till Edward's wars with France 
gave them an antipathy to that nation. Yet ſtill it was 
long before the uſe of the Engliſh tongue came into 
faſhion, The firſt Engliſh paper which we meet with in 
Rymer is in the year 1386, during the reign of Richard 
II“. There are Spaniſh papers in that collection of 
more ancient date; And the uſe of the Latin and French 

ſtill continued. 


* This paper, by the ſtyle, ſeems to have been drawn by 


8 Scots, and was ſigned by the wardens of the marches 
on Ye 
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We may judge of the ignorance of this age in geo- 
graphy, from a ſtory told by Robert of Aveſbury. Pope 
Clement VI. having, in 1344, created Lewis of Spain 
prince of the fortunate iflands, meaning the Canaries, 
then newly diſcovered ; the Engliſh ambaſlador at Rome, 
and his retinue, were ſeized with an alarm that Lewis had 
been created King of England; and they immediately 
hurried home, in order to convey this important intelli- 
gence. Yet ſuch was the ardour for ſtudy at this time, 
that Speed, in his Chronicle, informs us there were then 
30,000 ſtudents in the univerſity of Oxford alone. 
What was the occupation of all theſe young men? To 
learn very bad Latin, and ſtill worſe logic. | 

In 1364 the commons petitioned, that in conſideration 
of the preceding peſtilence, ſuch perſons as poſſeſſed 
manors holden of the king in chief, and had let different 
leaſes without obtaining licenſes, might continue to exer- 
ciſe the ſame power, till the country were become more 
populous. . The commons were ſenſible that this ſe- 
curity of poſſeſſion was a good means for rendering the 
kingdom proſperous and flouriſhing ; yet durſt not apply 
all at once for a greater relaxation of their chains. | 

There 1s not a reign among thoſe of the ancient Eng- 
Iiſh monarchs which deſerves more to be ſtudied than 
that of Edward III. ner one where the domeſtic traniac- 
tions will better diſcover the true genius of that kind of 
mixed government which was then eſtabliſhed in Eng- 
land. The ſtruggles with regard to the validity and 
authority of the Great Charter were now over: The king 
was acknowledged to lie under ſome limitations : Edward 
himſelf was a pr.nce of great capacity, not governed by 
favourites, not led aſtray by any unruly paſſion, ſenſible 
that nothing could be more eſſential to his intereſts than 
to keep on good terms with his people : Yet, on the 
whole, it appears that the government at beſt was only 
a barbarous monarchy, not regulated by any fixed max- 
ims, or bounded by any certain undiſputed rights, which 
in practice were regularly opſerved. The king conduct- 
ed himſelf by one .ſet ot principles; the barons by 

ancther ; the commons by a third; the clergy by a fourth. 
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All theſe ſyſtems of government were oppoſite and incom- 
patible : Each of them prevailed in its turn, as incidents 
were favourable to it: A great prince rendered the 
monarchical power predominant : The weakneſs of a | 
king gave reins to the ariſtocracy: A ſuperſtitious age 
taw the clergy triumphant : The people, for whom 
chiefly government was inſtituted, and,who chiefly de- 
ſerve conhderation, were the weakeſt of the whole. But 
the commons, little obnoxious to any other order, 
though they funk under the violence of tempeſts, ſilently 
reared their head in more peaceable times; and while the 
ſterm was brewing, were courted by all ſides, and thus 
received ſtill ſome acceſſion to their privileges, or at 
worſt ſome confirmation of them, . | 
It has been an eſtabliſhed opinion, that gold coin was mi 
| not ſtruck till this reign: But there has lately been it 
tound proof that it is as ancient as Henry III. 
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Covernment during the minority Inſurrection of the come 
mon people— Dijcontents of the baron Civil commo- 
tion. — Expulſion or execution of the king's miniſter s— 
Cabals of the duke of Gloceſier— Murder of the duke of 
Gloceſter— Baniſhment of Henry dure of Hereford — 
Return of Henry—General inſurrettion—Depojition of 
the king His murder — His charatter—Mijcellaneous 
tranſactions during this reign. 


HE parliament which was ſummoned ſoon after the 
king's acceſſion, was both elected and aſſembled in 
tranquillity ; and the great change, from a ſovereign of 
conſummate wiſdom and experience to a boy of eleven 5 
years of age, was not immediately felt by the people, 
The habits of order and obedience which the 3 
| cen 
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been taught during the long reign of Edward, ftill 
influenced them; and the authority of the king's three 
uncles, the duk=-s of Lancatter, York, and Gloceſter, 
ſufficed to repreis for a time the turbulent ſpirit to which 


that order, in a weak reign, was fo often {ubjet. The 


dangerous ambition. too of theſe princes themſelves was 


checked by the plain and undeniable title of Richard, by 


the declaration of it made in parliament, and by the 
affe&tionate regard which the people bore to the memory 
of his father, and which was naturally transferred to 
the young ſovereign upon the throne. The different 
characters allo of theſe three princes rendered them 


a counterpoiſe to each other; and it was natural to 


expect, that any dangerous deſigns which might be 
formed by one brother, would meet with oppoſition 
from the others. Lancaſter, whole age and experience, 
and authority under the late king, gave him the aſcend- 
ant among them, though his iniegrity ſeemed not proof 
againſt great temptations, was neither of an enterpriſing 
ſpirit, nor of a popular and engaging temper. York 
was indolent, unactive, and of flender capacity. Glo- 
ceſter was turbulent, bold, and popular; but being the 
youngeſt of the tamily, was reſtrained by the power and 
authority of his elder brothers. There appeared, there- 
fore, no circumſtance in the domeſtic fituation of Eng- 
Jand which might endanger the public peace, or give 
any immediate apprehenſions to the lovers of their 
country. 

But as Edward, though he had fixed the ſucceſſion to 
the crown, had taken no care to eſtabliſh a plan of go- 
vernment during the minority of his grandſon, it behoved 
the parliament to ſupply this defect: And the houle of 
commons diſtinguiſhed themſelves by taking the lead on 
the occaſion. This houſe, which had been riſing to 
conſideration during the whole courſe of the late 
reign, naturally received an acceſſion of power during 
the minority; and as it was now becoming a ſcene 


of buſineis, the members choſe, for the firſt time, a. 


ſpeaker, who might preſerve order in their debates, 
and maintain thoſe forms which are requiſite in all 
| Numerous 
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numerous aſſemblies. Peter de la Mare was the man 
pitched on; the ſame perſon that had been impriſoned, 
and detained in cuſtody by the late king, for his freedom 
of ſpeech, in attacking the miſtrefs and the miniſters 
of that prince. But though this election diſcovered 
4 ſpirit of liberty in the commons, and was followed by 
farther attacks both on theſe miniſters and on Alice 
Pierce, they were ſtill too ſenſible of their great in- 
feriority, to aſſume at firſt any immediate ſhare in 
the adminiſtration of government, or the care of the 
king's perſon. They were content to apply by petition 
to the lords for that purpoſe, and deſire them, both 
to appoint a council of nine, who might direct the 
public buſineſs, and to chuſe men of virtuous lite and 
converſation, who might inſpect the conduct and educa- 
tion of the young prince. The lords complied with the 
firſt part of this requeſt, and elected the biſhops of Lon- 
don, Carlifle, and Saliſbury, the earls of Marche and 
Stafford, fir Richard de Stafford, fir Henry le Scrope, fir 
John Devereux, and tir Hugh Segrave, to whom they 
gave authority, for a year, to conduct the ordinary 
courle of buſineſs. But as to the regulation of the 
king's houtehold, they declined interpoſing in an office, 
which, they ſaid, both was invidious in itſelf, and 
might prove diſagreeable to his majeſty. | 
The commons, as they acquired more courage, ven- 
tured to proceed a ſtep farther in their applications. 
They preſented a petition, in which they prayed the king 
to check the prevailing cuſtom among the barons, of 
forming illegal confederacies, and ſupporting each other, 
as well as men of inferior rank, in the violations of law 
and juſtice, They received from the throne a general 
and an obliging anſwer to this petition : But another 
part of their application, that all the great officers ſhould, 
during the king's minority, be appointed by parliament, 
which ſeemed to require the concurrence of the com- 
mons, as well as that of the upper houſe, in the nomina- 
tion, was not complied with: The lords alone aſſumed 
the power of appointing theſe officers : The commons 
tacitly acquieſced in the choice ; and thought that, for 
the preſent, they themſelves had proceeded a ſufficient 
; length, 
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length, if they but advanced their pretenſions, though 
rejected, of interpoſing in theſe more important matters 
ot ttate. | 85 

On this foot then the government ſtood. The ad- 
miniſtration was conducted entirely in the King's name: 
No regency was expreſly appointed: The nine counſel- 
lors and the great officers named by the peers, did 
their duty, each in his reſpective department: And the 
whole ſyſtem was for ſome years kept together by the ſe- 
cret authority of the king's uncles, eſpecially of the duke 
of Lancafter, who was in reality the regent. 

The parliament was diſſolved, after the commons had 
repreſented the neceſſity of their being re- aſſembled once 
every year, as appo'nted by law; and after having elect- 
ed two citizens as their treaſurers, to receive and diſburſe 
the produce of two fifteenths and tenths, which they had 
Voted to the crown. In the other parliaments called 
during the minority, the commons ſtill diſcover a ſtrong 
fpirit of freedom, and a ſenſe of their own authority, 
which, without breeding any diſturbance, tended to ſe- 
cure their iadependence, and that of the people “. 

Edward had left his grandſon involved in many dan- 
gerous wars. The pretenſions of the duke of Lancaſter 
to the crown of Caſtile made that K ngdom till perſevere 
in hoſtilities againſt England. Scotland, whoſe throne 
was now filled by Robert Stuart, nephew to David 
Bruce, and the firſt prince of that family, maintained 
ſuch cloſe connexions with France, that war with one 
crown almoſt inevitablyproduced hoſtilities with the other. 
The French monarch, whoſe pruden: conduct had ac- 
quired him the firname of aviſe, as he had already baffled 
all the experience and valour of the two Edwards, was 
likely to prove a dangerous enemy to a minor king: 
But his genius, which was not naturally enterpriſing, led 
him not, at preſent, to give any diſturbance to his neigh- 
5 bours ; and he laboured, beſides, under many difficulties 
3 at home, which it was neceſſary for him to ſurmount 
before he could think of making conqueſts in a foreign 
country. England was maſter of Calais, Bourdeaux, 
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and Bayonne | had lately acquired poſſeſſion of Cher- 
bourg from the ceſſion of the king of Navarre, and 
of Breſt from that of the duke of Britanny; and having 
thus an eaſy entrance into France from every quarter, 
was able, even in its preſent ſituation, to give difturb- 
ance to his government. Before Charles could remove 


the Engliſh from theſe important poſts, he died in the 


flower of his age, and left his kingdom to a minor ſon, 
who bore the name of Charles VI. | 

(1378.) Meanwhile the war with France was carried 
on in a manner ſomewhat languid, and produced no en- 
terpriſe of great luſtre or renown. Sir Hugh Calverly, 
governor of Calais, making an inroad into Picardy with 
a detachment of the garriſon, ſet fire to Boulogne, The 


duke of Lancaſter conducted an army into Britanny, 


but returned without being able to periorm any thing 
memorable. In a ſubſequent year (1380), the duke of 
Gloceſter marched out of Calais with a body of 2000 
cavalry and Sooo infantry; and ſcrupled not, with his 


ſmall army, to enter into the heart of France, and 


to continue his ravages through Picardy, Champaigne, 
the Brie, the Beauſſe, the Gatinois, the Orleanois, till 
he reached his allies in the province of Britanny. 
The dike of Burgundy, at the head of a more conſider- 
able army, came within fight of him; but the French 
were fo overawed by the former ſucceſſes of the Eng- 
liſn, that no ſuperiority of numbers could tempt them 
to venture a pitched battle with the troops of that 
nation. As the duke of Britanny, ſoon after the arrival 


of theſe ſaccours, formed an accommodation with the 


court of France, this enterpriſe alſo preved in the iſſue 
unſucceſsful, and made no durable impreſſion upon the 


enemy. | 
The expenſes of theſe armaments, and the uſual want 


of eccnomy attending a minority, much exhauſted the 


Engliſh treatury, and obliged the parliament, beſides 


making ſome alterations in the council, to impoſe a new 
2nd unuſual tax of three groats, on every perſon, male 
and female, above fifreen years of age; and they ordain- 
ed taatß in levying that tax, the opulent ſhould _— 
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the poor by an equitable compenſation. This impoſition 
produced a mutiny, which was fngular in its circum- 
ſtances. All hiſtory abounds with examples where the 
great tyranniſe over the meaner fort : But here the loweſt 
populace roſe againſt their rulers, committed the moſt 
crnel ravages upon them, and took vengeance for all for- 
mer oppreſſions. | 

(1381.) The faint dawn of the arts and of good go- 
vernment in that age had excited the minds of the po- 
pulace in different ſtates of Europe, to with for a better 
condition, and to murmur againſt thote chains which 
the laws enacted by the haughty nobility and gentry, had 
ſo long impoſed upon them. The commotions of the 
people in Flanders, the mutiny of the peaſants in France, 
were the natural effects of this growing ſpirit of inde- 


pendence; and the report of theſe events being brought 
into England, where perſonal ſlavery, as we learn from 


Froiſſard, was more general than in any other country in 
Europe, had prepared the minds of the multitude for 


an inſurrection. One John Ball alſo, a ſeditious preacher, 


who affected low popularity, went about the coun— 
try, and inculcated on his audience the principles of the 
firſt origin of mankind from one common ſtock, their 
equal right to liberty and to all the gcods of nature, the 
tyranny of artificial diftin&tions, and the abuſes which 
had ariſen from the degradation of the more conſiderable 
part of the ſpecies and the aggrandiſement of a few inſo- 
lent rulers. Theſe doctrines, fo agreeable to the popu- 
lace, and ſo conformable to the ideas of primitive equality 
which are engraven in the hearts of all men, were 
greedily received by the multitude ; and ſcattered the 
ſparks of that ſedition, which the preſent tax raiſed into 
a conflagration *, | | 


* 'There were two verſes at that time in the mouths of all 
the common people, which, in ſpite of prejudice, one cannot 


but regard with ſome degree of approbation: 


When Adam delv'd and Eve ſpan, 
Where was then the gentleman? 
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The impoſition of three groats a head had been farmed 
out to tax-gatherers in each county, who levied the mo- 
ney on the people with rigour ; and the clauſe of making 
the rich eaſe their poorer neighbours of ſome ſhare of the 
burden, being ſo vague and undeterminate, had, doubt= 
leſs, occaſioned many partialities, and made the people 
more ſenſible of the unequal lot which fortune had aſſigned 
them in the diſtribution of her favours. The firſt diſ- 
order was raiſed by a blackſmith in a village of Eſſex. 
The tax-gatherers came to this man's ſhop while he was 
at work ; and they demanded payment for his daughter, 


whom he aſſerted to be below the age aſſigned by the 
| ſtatute. One of theſe fellows offered to produce a very 


indecent proof to the contrary, and at the ſame time laid 
hold of the maid : Which the father reſenting, immedi- 
ately knocked out the rufftian's brains with his hammer. 
The by-ſtanders applauded the action, and exclaimed, 


that it was full time for the people to take vengeance on 
their tyrants, and to vindicate their native hberty. They 


immediately flew to arms : The whole neighbourhood 
joined in the ſedition : The flame ſpread in an inſtant 
over the county : It ſoon propagated itſelf into that of 
Kent, of Hertford, Surry, Suſſex, Suffolk, Norfolk, 
Cambridge, and Lincoln. Before the government had 
the leaſt warning of the danger, the diſorder had grown 
beyond control or oppoſition: The populace had ſhaken 


off all regard to their former maſters ; and being headed 


by the moſt audacions and criminal of their aſſociates, 
who aſſumed the feigned names of Wat Tyler, Jack 
Straw, Hob Carter, and Tom Miller, by which they 
were fond of denoting their mean origin, they committed 
every-where the moſt outrageous violence on ſuch of the 
gentry or nobility as had the misfortune to fall into their 
ands. | 

The mutinous populace, amounting to a hundred 
thouſand men, aſſembled on Blackheath (12th June), 
under their leaders Tyler and Straw; and as the princeſs 
of Wales, the king's mother, returning from a pil- 
grimage to Canterbury, paſſed through the midſt of 
them, they inſulted her attendants ; and ſome of the molt 
"+ Oh. Ul. © Y : inſolent 
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inſolent among them, to ſhow their purpoſe of levelling 
all mankind, farced kiſſes from her; but-they allowed 
her to continue her journey, without attempting any far- 
ther injury. They ſent a meſſage to the king, who had 
taken ſhelter in the Tower; and they deſired a confer. 
ence with him. Richard failed down the river in a barge 
for that purpoſe ; but on his approaching the ſhore, he 
ſaw ſuch ſymptoms of tumult and inſolence, that he put 
back and returned to that fortreſs. The ſeditious pea- 
ſants, meanwhile, favoured by the populace of London, 
had broken into the city; had burned the duke of Lan- 
caſter's palace of the Savoy; cut off the heads of all the 
gentlemen whom they laid hold of; expreſſed a particular 
animoſity againſt the lawyers and attornies; and pillaged 
the warehouſes of the rich merchants. A great body of 
them quartered themſelves at Mile-end ; and the king, 
finding no detence in the Tower, which was weakly gar- 
riſoned, and ill ſupplied with proviſions, was obliged to 
go out to them, and afk their demands. They required 
a general pardon, the abolition of ſlavery, freedom of 
commerce in market-towns without toll or impoſt, and 
a fixed rent on lands, inſtead of the ſervices due by vil- 
lenage. Theſe requeſts, which, though extremely rea- 
ſonable in themſelves, the nation was not ſufficiently pre- 
pared to receive, and which it was dangerous to have 
extorted by violence, were, however, complied with; 
charters to that purpoſe were granted them; and this 
body immediately diſperſed, and returned to their ſeveral 
homes: 

During this tranſaction, another body of the rebels 
had broken into the Tower; had murdered Simon Sud- 
bury, the primate and chancellor, with fir Robert Hales, 
the treaſurer, and ſome other perſons of diſtinction; and 
continued their ravages in the city. The king, paſling 
along Smithfield, very ſlenderly guarded, met with Wat 
Tyler, at the head of theſe rioters, and entered into a 
conference with him. Tyler, having ordered his com- 
panions to retire till he ſhould give them a ſignal, after 
which they were to murder all the company except the 
king himſelf, whom they were to detain priſoner, teared 
| | not 
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not to eome into the midſt of the royal retinue. He there 
behaved himſelf in ſuch a manner, that Walworth, the 
mayor of London, not able to bear his infolence, drew 
his ſword, and ſtruck him fo violent a blow as brought 
him to the ground, where he was in{tantly deſpatched by 
others of the king's attendants. The mutineers, ſeeing 
their leader fall, prepared themſelves for revenge; and 
this whole company, with the King himſelf, had un- 
doubtedly periſhed on the ſpot, had it not been for an 
extraordinary preſence of mind which Richard diſcovered 
on the occaſion, He ordered his company to ſtop; he 
advanced alone towards the enraged multitude ; and ac- 
coſting them with an affable and intrepid countenance, 
he aſked them, What is the meaning of this diforder, 
6 my good people? Are ye angry that ye have loſt your 
ec leader? I am your king: I will be your leader.” 
The populace, overawed by his preſence, implicitly fol- 
lowed him: He led them into the fields, to prevent any 
diſorder which might have ariſen by their continuing in 
the city: Being there joined by ſir Robert Knolles, and 
a body of well- armed veteran ſoldiers, who had been ſe- 
cretly drawn together, he ſtrictly prohibited that officer 
from falling on the rioters, and committing an undiſtin- 


| guiſhed ſlaughter upon them; and he peaceably diſmiſſed 


them with the ſame charters which had been granted to 
their fellows. Soon after, the nobility and gentry, hear- 
ing of the king's danger, in which they were all in- 
volved, flocked to London with their adherents and re- 


tainers; and Richard took the field at the head of an 


army 40, ooo ſtrong. It then behoved all the rebels to 


ſubmit: The charters of enfranchiſement and pardon 


were revoked by parliament; the low people were re- 
duced to the ſame ſlaviſh condition as before; and ſe- 
veral of the ringleaders were ſeverely puniihed for the 
late diſorders. Some were even executed without proceſs 
or form of law. It was pretended, that the intentions 
of the mutineers had been, to ſeize the king's perſon, to 
cairy him through England at their head, to murder all 
the nobility, gentry, and lawyers, and even all the biſhops 
and prieſts, except the mendicant friars; to deſpatch 
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afterwards the king himſelf; and having thus reduced. 


all to a level, to order the kingdom at their pleaſure. It 
is not impoſſible, but many of them, in the delirium of 
their firſt ſucceſs, might have formed ſuch projects: But 
of all the evils incident to human ſociety, the inſur- 
rections of the populace, when not raiſed and ſupported 


by perſons of higher quality, are the leaſt to be dreaded : 


The miſchiefs conſequent to an abolition of all rank and 
diſtinction become ſo great, that they are immediately 
felt, and ſoon bring affairs back to their former order and 
arrangement. 


A youth of ſixteen (which was at this time the king's 


age), who had diſcovered ſo much courage, preſence of 
mind, and addreſs, and had ſo dextrouſly eluded the vio- 
lence of this tumult, raiſed great expectations in the na- 
tion; and it was natural to hope, that he would, in the 
courſe of his life, equal the glories which had ſo uni- 
formly attended his father and his grandfather in all their 
undertakings. (1385.) But in proportion as Richard 
advanced in years, theſe hopes vaniſhed; and his want 
of capacity, at leaſt of ſolid judgment, appeared in every 


enterpriſe which he attempted. The Scots, ſenſible of 


their own deficiency in cavalry, had applied to the re- 
gency of Charles VI.; and John de Vienne, admiral of 


France, had been fent over with a body of 1500 men at 
arms, to ſupport them in their incurſions againft the 


Engliſh. The danger was now deemed by the king's 
uncles ſomewhat ſerious ; and a numerous army of 60,000 
men was levied; and they marched into Scotland, with 


Richard himſelf at their head. The Scots did not pre- 


tend to make reſiſtance againſt ſo great a force: They 
abandoned without ſcruple their country to be pillaged 
and deſtroyed by the enemy: And when de Vienne ex- 
preſſed his ſurpriſe at this plan of operations, they told 
him, that all their cattle was driven into the foreſts and 
faſtneſſes ; that their houſes and other goods were of ſmall 
value; and that they well knew*how to compenſate any 
loſſes which they might ſuſtain in that reſpect, by making 
an incurſion into England. Accordingly, when Richard 
entered Scotland by Berwic and the ealt coaſt, the Scots, 
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to the number of 30, ooo men, attended by the French, 
entered the borders of England by the weſt, and carrying 
their ravages through Cumberland, Weſtmoreland, and 
Lancaſhire, collected a rich booty, and then returned in 
tranquillity to their own country. Richard meanwhile 
advanced towards Edinburgh, and deſtroyed in his way 
all the towns and villages on each fide of him : He re- 
duced that city to aſhes : He treated in the fame manner, 
Perth, Dundee, and other places in the low countries 
but when he was adviſed to march towards the weſt coaſt, 
to await there the return of the enemy, and to take re- 
venge on them for their devaſtations, his impatience to 
return to England, and enjoy his uſual pleaſures and 
amuſements, outweighed every conſideration ; and he led 
back his army, without effecting any thing by all theſe 
mighty preparations. The Scots, ſoon after, finding 
the heavy bodies of French cavalry very uſeleſs in that 
deſultory kind of war to which they confined themſelves, 
treated their allies ſo ill, that the French returned home, 
much diſguſted with the country, and with the manners 
of its inhabitants. And the Engliſh, though they re- 
gretted the indolence and levity of their king, iaw them- 
teives for the future ſecured againſt any dangerous in- 
vaſion from that quarter. 8 

(1386.) But it was ſo material an intereſt of the French 
court to wreſt the ſea-port towns from the hands of their 
enemy, that they reſolved to attempt 1t by ſome other 
expedient, and found no means ſo likely as an invaſion 
of England itſelf. They collected a great fleet and arm 
at Sluiſe; for the Flemings were now in alliance wit 
them: All the nobility of France were engaged in this 
enterpriſe: The Engliſh were kept in alarm: Great pre- 
parations were made for the reception of the invaders: 
And though the diſperſion of the French ſhips by a ſtorm, 
and the taking of many of them by the Engliſh, before 
the embarkation of the troops, freed the kingdom from 
the preſent danger, the King and council were fully ſen- 
ſible that this perilous ſituation might every moment 


return upon them. 
T3 There 
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There were two circumſtances, chiefly, which engaged 
the French at this time to think of ſuch attempts. The 
one was the abſence of the duke of Lancaſter, who had 
carried info Spain the flower of the Engliſh military 
force, in proſecution of his vain claim to the crown of 
Caſtile; an enterpriſe in which, after ſome promiting 
ſucceſs, he was finally diſappointed : The other was, the 
violent diſſenſions and diſorders which had taken place in 
the Engliſh government. 

The ſubjection in which Richard was held by his 
uncles, particularly by the duke of Gloceſter, a prince 
of ambition and genius, though it was not unſuitable to 
his years and flender capacity, was extremely diſagree- 
able to his violent temper; and he ſoon attempted to 
ſhake off the yoke impoſed upon him. Robert de Vers 
earl of Oxford, a young man of a noble family, of an 
agreeable figure, but of diſſolute manners, had acquired 
an entire aſcendant over him, and governed him with an 
abſolute authority, The king ſet ſo little bounds to his 
affection, that he firſt created his favourite marquis of 
Dublin, a title before unknown in England, then duke 
of Ireland; and transferred to him by patent, which 
was confirmed in parhament, the entire ſovereignty for 
life of that iſland. He gave him in marriage his couſin- 
german, the daughter of Ingelram de Couct earl of 


Bedford; but ſoon after he permitted him to repudiate 


that lady, though of an unexceptionable character, and 
to marry a foreigner, a Bohemian, with whom he had 
become enamoured. Theſe public declarations of attach- 


ment turned the attention of the whole court towards the 


minion : All favours paſſed through his hands: Acceſs 
to the king could only be obtained by his mediation ; 
And Richard ſeemed to take no pleaſure in royal autho- 
rity, but ſo far as it enabled him to load with favours 
and titles and dignities this object of his affections. 

The jealouſy of power immediately produced an ani— 
moſity between the minion and his creatures on the one 
hand, and the princes of the blood and chief nobility on 
the other; and the uſuai complaints againſt the inſolence 
of favourites were Hudly echoed, and greedily received, 
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in every part of the kingdom. Moubray earl of Not- 


chard, if he continued refractory, had reaſon to expect 
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tingham, the mareſchal, Fitz-Alan earl of Arundel, 
Piercy earl of Northumberland, Montacute earl of Sa- 
liſbury, Beauchamp carl of Warwic, were all connected 
with each other, and with the princes, by friendſhip or 
alliance, and ftill more by their common antipathy to 
thoſe who had eclipſed them in the king's favour and 
confidence. No longer kept in awe by the perſonal cha- 
rafter of the prince, they ſcorned to ſubmit to his mi- 
nifters; and the method which they took to redreſs the 
grievances complained of well ſuited the violence of the 
age, and proves the deſperate extremities to which every 
oppoſition was ſure to be inſtantly carried. 

Michael de la Pole, the preſent chancellor, and lately 
created earl of Suffolk, was the lon of an eminent mer- 
chant ; but had riſen by his abilities and valour during 
the wars of Edward III., had acquired the iriendſhip of 
that monarch, and was eſteemed the perſon uf greateſt 
experience and capacity amoyg thoſe who were attached 
to the duke of Ireland and the king's ſecret council. 
The duke of Gloceiter, who had the houie of commons 
at his devotion, impelled them to exercite that power, 
which they ſeem firit to have aſſumed againſt lord Lati- 
mer during the declining years of the late king ; and an 
impeachment againſt the chancellor was carried up b 
them to the houle of peers, which was no leſs at his de- 
votion. The king foreſaw the tempeſt preparing againſt 
him and his miniſters. After attempting in vain to 
rouſe the Londoners to his defence, he withdrew from 
parliament, and retired with his court to Eitham. The 
parliament ſent a deputation, inviting him to return, and 
threatening that, if he perſiſted in abſenting himſelf, 
they would immediately diffolve, and leave the nation, 
though at that time in imminent danger of a French in- 
vaſion, without any ſupport or ſupply for its defence. 
At the ſame time a member was encourayed to call for 
the record containing the parliamentary depoſition of 
Edward II.; a plain intimation of the fate winch Ri- 


from them. The king, finding himfelf unable to reſiſt, 
vas 
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was content to ſtipulate, that, except finiſhing the pre. 
ſent impeachment againſt Suffoik, no attack ſhould be 
made upon any other of his miniſters ; and on that con- 
dition he returned to the parliament *, 

Nothing can prove more fully the innocence of Suf- 
folk, than the frivolouſneſs of the crimes which his ene- 
mies, in the preſent plenitude of their power, thought 
proper to obi+& againſt him. It was alleged, that being 
chancellor, and obliged by his oath to coniult the king's 
profit, he had purchaſed lands of the crown below their 
true value; that he had exchanged with the king a per- 
petual arnuity of 400 marks a year, which he inherited 
from his father, and which was aſſigned upon the cuſtoms 
of the port of Hull, for lands of an equal income; that 
having obtained for his ſon the priory of St. Anthony, 
which was formerly poſſeſſed by a Frenchman, an enemy 


and a ſchiſmatic, and a new prior being at the ſame time 
named by the pope, he had refuſed to admit this perſon, . 
whole title was not legal, till he made a compoſition 


with his ſon, and agreed to pay him a hundred pounds 
a year from the income of the benefice ; that he had pur- 
chaſed from one Tydeman of Limborch, an old and 
forfeited annuity of fifty pounds a- year upon the crown, 
and had engaged the king to admit that bad debt; and 
that, when creaied earl of Suffolk, he had obtained a 
grant of 500 pounds a year, to ſupport the dignity of 
that title +, Even the proof of thele articles, frivolous 
as they are, was found very dgficient upon the trial : It 
appeared that Suffolk had made no purchaſe from the 
crown while he was chancellor, and that all his bargains 
of that kind were made betore he was advanced to that 


* See note [L] at the end of the volume. 

+ It is probable that the earl of Suffolk was not rich, nor 
able to ſupport the dignity without the bounty of the crown: 
For his father, Michael de la Pole, though a great met- 
chant, had been ruined by lending money to the late king. 
See Cotton, p. 194. We may rcmark that the dukes of 
Gloceſter and York, though vaſtly rich, received at the fame 
time each of them a thouſand pounds a year, to ſupport 
their dignity. 
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dignity. It is almoſt needleſs to add, that he was con- 
demned notwithſtanding his defence; and that he was 
deprived of his office. 

Gloceſter and his aſſociates obſerved their ſtipulation 
with the king, and attacked no more of his miniſters : 
But they immediately attacked himſelf and his royal 
dignity, and framed a commiſſion after the model of 
thoſe which had been attempted almoſt in every reign 
fince that of Richard I. and which had always been 
attended with extreme confuſion. By this commiſſion, 
which was ratified by parliament, a council of fourteen 
perſons was appointed, all of Glocefter's faction, ex- 
cept Nevil archbiſhop of York : The ſovereign power 
was transferred to theſe men for a twelvemonth : The 
king, who had now reached the twenty-firſt year of his 
age, was in reality dethroned : The ariſtocracy was 
rendered ſupreme : And though the term of the com- 
miſſion was limited, it was eaſy to foreſee that the 
intentions of the party were to render it perpetual, and 
that power would with great difficulty be wreſted from 
thoſe graſping hands to which it was once committed. 
Richerd, however, was obliged to ſubmit ; He ſigned 
the commiſſion, which violence had extorted from him; 
he took an oath never to infringe it; and though at the 
end of the ſeſſion he publicly entered a proteſt, that the 
prerogatives of the crown, notwithſtanding his late 
conceſſion, ſhould ſtill be deemed entire and unimpaired, 
the new commiſſioners, without regarding this declara- 
tion, proceeded to the exerciſe of their authority. 

(1387.) The king, thus diſpoſſeſſed of royal power, 
was ſoon ſenſible of the contempt into which he was 
fallen. His favourites and miniſters, who were as yet. 
allowed to remain about his perſon, failed not to ag- 
gravate the injury, which, without any demerit on his 
part, had been offered to him. And his eager temper 
was of itſelf ſufficiently inclined to ſeek the means, 
both of recovering his authority, and of revenging 
himſelf on thoſe who had invaded it. As the houſe of 
commons appeared now of weight in the conſtitution, 
he ſecretly tried ſome expedients for procuring a favour- 
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able election: He ſounded ſome of the ſheriffs, who being 
at that time both the returning officers and magiſtrates 


of great power in the counties, had naturally conſider. Þ| 


able influence in elections . But, as moſt of them 
had been appointed by his uncles, either during his 
minority, or during the courſe of the preſent commiſ- 
fion, he found them, in genera], averſe to his enterpriſe, 
The ſentiments and inclinations of the judges were 
more favourable to him. He met, at Nottingham, fir 
Robert Treſilian, chief juſtice of the King's Bench, fir 
Robert Belknappe, chief juſtice of the Common Pleas, 
fir John Cary, chief baron of the Exchequer, Holt, 
Fulthorpe, and Bourg, inferior juſtices, and Lockton, 
ſerjeant at law; and he propoſed to them ſome queries; 
which theſe lawyers, either from the influence of his 
authority, or of reaſon, made no ſcruple of anſwering 
in the way he defired. They declared that the late 


commiſſion was derogatory to the royalty and preroga-. 


tive of the king; that thoſe who procured it, or adviſed 
the king to conſent to it, were puniſhable with death 
that thoſe who neceſſitated 2nd compelled him were 
guilty of treaſon ; that thoſe were equally criminal who 


ſhould perſevere in maintaining it; that the king has 7 


the right of diſſolving parliaments at pleaſure ; that the 


1 while it ſits, muſt firſt proceed upon the 
ing's buſineſs ; and that this aſſembly cannot, without 


his conſent, impeach any of his miniſters and judges. 


Even according to our preſent ſtrièt maxims with regard 
to law and the royal prerogative, all theſe determina- 
tions, except the two laſt, appear juſtifiable: And as 
the great privileges of the commons, particularly that 
of impeachment, were hitherto new, and ſupported by 
few precedents, there want not plauſible reaſons to 
Juſtify theſe op:;1ons of the judges . They ſigned 


* In the preamble to 5 Henry IV. cap. vii. it is implied, 
that the ſheriffs in a manner appointed the members of the 
houſe of commons, not oaly in this parliament, but in many 
others. | WW ape, 

+ Sce note [M] at the end of the volume. 
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therefore their anſwer to the king's queries before the 
archbiſhops'of York and Dublin, the biſhops of Dur- 
ham, Chicheſter, and Bangor, the duke of Ireland, 
the earl of Suffolk, and two other counſellors of inferior 
uality. 
Y * by duke of Gloceſter and his adherents ſoon got 
intelligence of this ſecret conſultation, and were na- 
turally very much alarmed at it. They ſaw the king's 
intentions; and they determined to prevent the execution 
of them. As ſoon as he came to London, which they 


knew was well diſpoſed to their party, they ſecretly 


aſſembled their forces, and appeared in arms at Harin- 
gay- park, near Highgate, with a power which Richard 
and his miniſters were not able to reſiſt. They ſent 
him a meſſage by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 
the lords Lovel, Cobham, and Devereux, and demanded 
that the perſons who had ſeduced him by their perni- 
cious counſel, and were traitors both to him and to the 
kingdom, ſhould be delivered up to them. A few days 
after they appeared in his preſence, armed and attended 
with armed tollowers ; — they accuſed, by name, the 
archbiſhop of York, the duke of Ireland, the earl of 
Suffolk, fir Robert Treſilian, and fir Nicholas Brembre, 
as public and dangerous enemies to the ſtate, They 
threw down their gauntlets before the king, and fiercely 


offered to maintain the truth of their charge by duel. The 
| pron accuſed, and al] the other obnoxious miniſters, 


ad withdrawn or had concealed themſelves. 

The duke of Ireland fled to Cheſhire, and levied 
fome forces, with which he advanced to relieve the king 
from the violence of the nobles. Gloceſter encountered 
him in Oxfordſhire with much ſuperior forces; routed 
him, diſperſed his followers, and obliged him to fly 
into the Low-Countries, where he died in exile a few 
years after, The lords then appeared at London (1388, 
34 Feb.), with an army of forty thouſand men; and 
having obliged the king to ſummon a parliament, which 
was entirely at their devotion, they had full power, by 
obſerving a few legal forms, to take vengeance on all 
their enemies, Five great peers, men whoſe combined 
; power 
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power was able at any time to ſhake the throne, the 
duke of Gloceſter, the king's uncle ; the earl of Derby, 
ſon of the duke of Lancaſter; the earl of Arundel ; 
the earl of Warwic, and the earl of Nottingham, mare- 
ſchal of England; entered before the parliament an ac- 
cuſation or appeal, as it was called, againſt the five 
counſellors whom they had already accuſed before the 
king. The parliament, who ought to have been judges, i 
were not aſhamed to impoſe an oath on all their mem- 
bers, by which they bound themſelves to live and die 
with the lords appellants, and to defend them againſt 
all oppoſition with their lives and fortunes. 

The other. proceedings were well ſuited to the violence 
and 11iquity of the times. A charge, conliſting of 
thirty-nine articles, was delivered in by the appellants ; 
and, as none of the accuſed counſellors except fir 
Nicholas Brembre was in cuſtody, the reſt were cited to 
appear; and, upon their ablenting themſelves, the 
houſe of peers, after a very ſhort interval, without 
hearing a witneſs, without examining a fact, or deli- 
berating on one point of law, declared them guilty of 
high treaſon. Sir Nicholas Brembre, who was pro- 
duced in court, had the appearance, and but the ap- 
pearance, of a trial: The peers, though they were not 
by law his proper judges, pronounced, in a very ſum- 
mary manner, ſentence of death upon him ; and he was 
executed, together with fir Robert Trefilian, who had 
been diſcovered and taken in the interval. 

It would be tedious to recite the whole charge deli- 
vered in againſt the five counſellors ; which 1s to be met 
with in ſeveral collections. It is ſufficient to obſerve, 
in general, that if we reaſon upon the ſuppoſition, 
which is the true one, that the royal prerogative was 
invaded by the commiſſion extorted by the duke of 
Gloceſter and his aſſociates, and that the king's perſon 
was afterwards detained in cuſtody by rebels, many of 
the articles will appear, not only tv imply no crime 
In the duke of Ireland and the miniſters, but to aſcribe 
to them actions which were laudable, and which they 


were bound by their allegiance to perform. The few 


articles 
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« Articles impeaching the conduct of theſe miniſters before 


that commiſſion, which ſubverted the conſtitution, and 
annihilated all juſtice and legal authority, are vague 
and general; ſuch as their engroſſing the king's favour, 
keeping his barons at a diſtance from him, obtaining 
unreaſonable grants for themſelves or their creatures, 
and diffipating the public treaſure by uſeleſs expenſes. 
No violence is objected to them; no particular illegal 
at *; no breach of any ſtatute ; and their adminiſtra- 
tion may therefore be concluded to have been ſo far 
innocent and inoffenſive. All the diſorders indeed ſeem 
to have proceeded, not from any violation of the laws, 
or any miniſterial tyranny, but merely from a rivalſhip 
of power, which the duke of Gloceſter and the great 
nobility, agreeably to the genius of the times, carried 
to the utmoſt extremity againſt their opponents, without 
any regard to reaſon, juſtice, or humanity. 

But theſe were not the only deeds of violence com- 
mitted during the triumph of the party. All the other 
judges, who had ſigned the extrajudicial opinions at 
Nottingham, were condemned to death, and were, as a 
grace or favour, baniſhed to Ireland; though they 
pleaded the fear of their lives, and the menaces of the 
king's miniſters, as their excuſe. Lord Beauchamp 
of Holt, fir James Berners, and John Saliſbury, were 
alſo tried and condemned for high treaſon ; merely 
becauſe they had attempted to defeat the late commiſ- 
ſion: But the life of the latter was ſpared. The fate 
of fir Simon Burley was more ſevere: This gentleman 
was much beloved for his perſonal merit, had diſtin- 


guiſhed himſelf by many honourable actions , was 


* Sce note [N] at the end of the volume. 

+ At leaſt this is the character given of him by Froiſſard, 
who knew him perſonally; Walſingham gives a very dif- 
ferent character of him: But he is a writer ſomewhat 
paſſionate and partial; and the choice made of this gentle- 
man by Edward III. and the Black Prince for the education 
of Richard, makes the character given him by Froiſſard 
much niore probable. od 
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created knight of the garter, and had been appointed 
governor to Richard, by the choice of the late king 


and of the Black Prince : He had attended his maſter 
from the earlieſt infancy of that prince, and had ever 


remained extremely attached to him : Yet all theſe 


conſiderations could not fave him from falling a victim 
to Gloceſter's vengeance. This execution, more than 
all the.others, made a deep impreſſion on the mind of 
Richard : His queen too (for he was already married 
to the ſiſter of the emperor Wincellaus, king of Bohe- 
mia) intereſted herſelf in behalf of Burley: She re- 
mained three hours on her knees before the duke 
of Gloceſter, pleading for that gentleman's life; but 
though ſhe was become extremely popular by her ami- 
able qualities, which had acquired her the appellation 
of the good queen Ann, her petition was ſternly rejected 
by the inexorable tyrant. | 

The parliament concluded this violent ſcene, by a 
declaration that none of the articles decided on theſe 
trials to be treaſon, ſhould ever afterwards be drawn 
into precedent by the judges, who were ſtill to conſider 
the ſtatute of the twenty-fiftth of Edward as the rule 
of their deciſions. The houſe of lords feem not, at 
that time, to have known or acknowledged the princi- 
ple, that they themſelves were bound, in their judicial 
capacity, to follow the rules which they, in conjunc- 


tion with the king and commons, had eſtabliſhed in 


their tegiſlative *. It was alſo enacted, that every one 
ſhould twear to the perpetual maintenance and ſupport 
of the forfeitures and attainders, and of all the other 
acts paſſed during this parliament. The archbiſhop of 
Canterbury-added the penalty of excommunication, as 
a farther ſccurity to theſe violent tranſactions. - 

(1389.) It might naturally be expected, that the 
King, being reduced to ſuch flavery by the combination 
of the princes and chief nobility, and having appeared 
ſo unable to defend his ſervants from the cruel effects 
of their reſentment, would long remain in ſubjection to 


* See note [O] at the end of the volume. 
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them; and never would recover the royal power, with- 
out the moſt violent ſtruggles and convulſions : But 
the event proved contrary. In leſs than a twelvemonth, 
Richard, who was in his twenty-third year, declared 
in council, that, as he had now attained the full age 
which entitled him to govern by his own authority 
his kingdom and houfſchold, he reſolved to exerciſe his 
right of ſovereignty 3; and when no one ventured to 
contradict ſo reaſonable an intention, he deprived Fitz- 
Alan, archbiſhop of Canterbury, of the dignity of 
chancellor, and beſtowed that high office on William 
of Wickham, biſhop of Wincheſter ; the biſhop of 
Hereford was diſplaced from the office of treaſurer, the 
carl of Arundel from that of admiral ; even the duke 
of Gloceſter and the earl of Warwic were removed for 
a time from the council : And no oppoſition was made 
to theſe great changes. The hiſtory of this reign 1s 
nnpertect, and little to be depended on; except where 
it is ſupported by public records: And it is not eaſy 
for us to aſſign the reaſon of this unexpected event. 
Perhaps ſome ſecret animoſities, naturally to be ex-- 
pected in that ſituation, had creeped in among the great 
men, and had enabled the king to recover his authority. 
Perhaps the violence of their former proceedings had 
loit them the affections of the people, who ſoon repent 
of any cruel extremities to which they are carried by 
their leaders. However this may be, Richard exerciſed 
with moderation the authority which he had reſumed. 
He ſeemed to be entirely reconciled to his uncles and 
the other great men, of whom he had ſo much reaſon 
to complain : He never attempted to recal from baniſh- 
ment the duke of Ireland, whom he found ſo obnoxious 
to them : He confirmed, by proclamation, the general 
pardon which the parliament had paſled for all olfencen : 
And he courted the affections of the people, by volun- 
tarily remitting ſome ſubſidies which had been granted 
bim; a remarkabie and almoſt ſingular inſtance of ſuch 
gencroſity. | 
After this compoſure of domeſtic differences, and 
this reſtoration of the government to its natural ſtate, 
"ES there 
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there paſſes an interval of eight years, which affords 
not many remarkable events. The duke of Lancaſter 
returned from Spain; having reſigned to his rival all 
pn to the crown of Caſtile upon payment of a 
arge ſum of money, and having married his daughter, 
Philippa, to the king of Portugal. The authority of 
this prince ſerved to counterbalance that of the duke 
of Gloceſter, and ſecured the power of Richard, wha 
paid great court to his eldeſt uncle, by whom he had 
never been offended, and whom he found more moderate 
in his temper than the younger. He made a ceſſion 
to him for life of the dutchy of Guienne, which the 
inclinations and changeable humour of the Gaſcons 
had reſtored to the Engliſh government; but as they 
remonſtrated loudly againſt this deed, it was finally, 
with the duke's conſent, revoked by Richard. There 
happened an incident, which produced a diſſenſion 
between Lancaſter and his two brothers. After the 
death of the Spaniſh princeſs, he eſpouſed Catherine 
Swineford, daughter of a private knight of Hainault, 
by whoſe alliance Vork and Gloceſter thought the dig- 
nity of their family much injured : But the king 
gratified his uncle, by paſſing in parliament a charter 
of legitimation to the children whom that lady had 
born him before marriage, and by creating the eldeſt 
ear] of Somerſet. | | 
The wars, meanwhile, which Richard had inherited 
with his crown, ſtill continued; though interrupted by 
frequent truces, according to the practice of that age, 
and conducted with little vigour, by reaſon of the weak- 
neſs of all parties. The French war was ſcarcely heard 
of; the tranquillity of the northern borders was only 
interrupted by one inroad of the Scots, which proceeded 
more from a rivalſhip between the two martial families of 
Piercy and Douglas, than from any national quarrel: 
A fierce battle or ſkirmiſh was fought at Otterborne“, in 
which young Piercy, ſirnamed Hotſpur, from his impe- 
tuous valour, was taken priſoner, and Douglas ſlain 


* 25th Auguſt 1388. 
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and the victory remained undecided. Some inſurrections 
of the Iriſh obliged the king to make an expedition into 
that country, which he reduced to obedience ; and he 
recovered in ſome degree, by this enterpriſe, his charac - 
ter of courage, which had ſuffered a little by the 
inactivity of his reign. (1396.) At laſt, the Engliſh 
and French courts began to think in earneſt of a laſting 
peace; but found it ſo difficult to adjuſt their oppoſite 
pretenſions, that they were content to eſtabliſh a truce 
of twenty-five years: Breſt and Cherbourg were reſtor- 
ed, the former to the duke of Britanny, the latter to the 
king of Navarre: Both parties were left in poſſeſſion of 
all the other places which they held at the time of con- 
cluding the truce: And to render the amity between the 
two crowns more durable, Richard, who was now a 
widower, was affianced to Iſabella, the daughter of Charles. 
This princeſs was only ſeven years of age ; but the king 
agreed to ſo unequal a match, chiefly that he might for- 
tity himſelf by this alliance, againſt the enterpriſes of 
his uncles, and the incurable turbulence as well as in- 
conſtancy of his barons. | 

The adminiſtration of the king, though it was not, 
in this interval, ſullied by any unpopular act, except the 
ſeizing of the charter of London, which was ſoon after 
reſtored, tended not much to corroborate his authority 
and his perſona] character brought him into contempt, 
even while his public government appeared, in a good 
meaſure, unexceptionable. Indolent, profuſe, addicted 
to low pleaſures ; he ſpent his whole time in feaſting 
and jollity, and diſſipated, in idle ſhow, or in bounties 
to favourites of no reputation, that revenue which the 
people expected to fee him employ in enterpriſes directed 
to public honour and advantage. He forgot his rank 
by admitting all men to his familiarity ; and he was not 
iteniible, that their acquaintance with the qualities of his 
mind was not able io impreſs them with the reſpect 
which he neglected to preſerve from his birth and ſtation. 
The earls of Kent and Huntingdon, his halt-brothers, 
were his chief confidents and favourites; and though he 
never devoted himſelf to them with 1o profuſe an affec- 
| Z 3 : tion 
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tion as that with which he had formerly been attached tq 
the duke of Ireland, it was eaſy for men to ſee, that 
every grace paſſed through their hands, and that the king 
had rendered himſelf a mere cipher in the government, 
The ſmal! regard which the public bore to his perſon, 
diſpoſed them to mui mur againſt his adminiſtration, and 
to receive, with greedy ears, every complaint which the 
diſcontented or ambitious grandees ſuggeſted to them. 
(1397-) Gloceiter toon perceived the advantages which 
this diſſ ute conduct gave him; and finding, that both 


releniment and jealouſy on the part of his nephew till 


prevented lim from acquiring any afcendant over that 
prince, he determined to cultivate his popularity with 
the na jon, and to revenge himſelf on thoſe who eclipſed 
him in favour and authority. He ſeldom appeared at 
court or in council: He never declared his opinion but 
in order to diſapprove of the meaſures embraced by the 
king and his favourites ; and he courted the iriendſhip 


of every man, whom diſappointment or private reſent- 


ment had rendered an enemy to the adminiſtration. The 


long truce with France was unpopular with the Engliſh, 


who breathed nothing but war againſt that hoſtile na. 
tion; and Gloceſter took care to encourage all the 
vulgar prejudices which prevailed on this ſubject. For- 
getting the misfortunes which attended the Engliih arms 
during the later years of Edward, he made an invidious 
compariſon between the glories of that reign and the 
inactivity of the preſent, and he lamented that Richard 
ſhould have degenerated ſo much from the heroic virtues 
by which h's father and his grandfather were diftinguiſh- 
ed. The military men were inflamed with a defire of 
war, when they heard him talk of the ſignal victories 
formerly obtained, and of the eaſy prey which might be 
made of French riches by the ſuperior valour of the 
Engliſh : The populace readily embraced the ſame ſenti- 
ments: And all men exclaimed that this prince, whoſe 
counſels were ſo much neglected, was the true ſupport 
of Engliſh honour, and alone able to raiſe the nation to 
its former power and ſplendour. His great abilities, 


his popular manners, his princely extraction, his im- 
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menſe riches, his high office of conſtable, all theſe ad- 
vantages, not a little aſſiſted by his want of court favour, 
cave him a mighty authority in the kingdom, and 
rendered him formidable to Richard and his mini- 
ſters. 

Froiſſard, a contemporary writer and very impartial, 
but whoſe credit is ſomewhat impaired by his want of 
exactneſs in material facts, aſcribes to the duke of Glo- 
ceſter more deſperate views, and ſuch as were totally 
incompatible with the government and domeſtic tran» 
quillity of the nation. According to that hiſtorian, he 
propoſed to his nephew, Roger Mortimer earl of 
Marche, whom Richard had declared his ſucceſſor, to 
give him immediate poſſeſſion of the throne, by the 
depoſition of a prince fo unworthy of power and autho- 
rity: And when Mortimer declined the project, he 
reſolved to make a partition of the kingdom between 
himlelf, his two brothers, and the earl of Arundel ; and 
entirely to diſpoſſeſs Richard of the crown. The king, 
it is ſaid, being informed of theſe deſigns, ſaw that 
either his own ruin or that of Gloceſter was inevitable z 
and he reſolved, by a haſty blow, to prevent the exe- 
cution of ſuch deſtructive projects. This is certain, 
that Gloceſter, by his own confeſſion, had often affected 
to ſpeak contemptuouſly of the King's perſon and govern- 
ment; had deliberated concerning the lawfulneſs of 
throwing off allegiance to him; and had even born part 
in a ſecret conference, where his depoſition was propoſ- 
ed, and talked of, and determined“: But it is reaſonable 
to think, that his ſcheines were not ſo far advanced as 
to make him reſolve on putting them immediately in 
execution. The danger, probably, was ſtill too diſtant 


* That this confeſſion was genuine, and obtained without 
violence, may be entirely depended on. Judge Rickhill, 
who brought it over from Calais, was tried on that account, 
and acquitted in the firſt parliament of Henry IV. when 
Gloceſter's party was prevalent, His acquittal, notwith- 
ſtanding his innocence, may even appear marvellous, con- 
udcring the times, | 
| te 
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to render a deſperate remedy entirely neceſſary for the 
ſecurity of government. | 
But whatever, opinion we may form of the danger 
ariſing from Gloceſter's conſpiracies, his averſion to the 
French truce and alliance was public and avowed ; and 


that court, which had now a great influence over the 


king, puſhed him to provide tor his own ſafety, by 
puniſhing the traiterous deſigns of his uncle. The re- 
ſentiment againſt his former acts of violence revived ; the 
ſenſe of his refractory and uncompliant behaviour was 
ſtill recent; and a man, whoſe ambition had once uſurp- 
ed royal authority, and who had murdered all the faith- 
ful ſervants of the king, was thought capable, on a 
favourable opportunity, of renewing the ſame criminal 
enterpriſes. The king's precipitate temper admitted of 
no deliberation: He ordered Gloceſter to be unexpectedly 


arreſted ; to be hurried en board a ſhip which was lying 
in the river; and to be carried over to Calais, where 


alone, by reaſon of his numerous partiſans, he could 
ſafely be detained in cuſtody, The earls of Arundel 
and Warwic were ſeized at the ſame time: The malcon- 
tents, ſo ſuddenly deprived of their leaders, were 
aſtoniſhed and overawed: And the concurrence of the 
dukes of Lancaſter and York in thoſe meaſures, to- 
gether with the earls of Derby and Rutland, the eldeſt 
ſons of theſe princes, bereaved them of all poſſibility of 
reſiſtance. | 
A parliament was immediately ſummoned at Weſt 

minfter (17th Sept.) ; and the king doubted not to find 
the peers, and ſtill more the commons, very compliant 
with his will. This houſe had in a former parliament 


given him very ſenſible proots of their attachment“; 


and the preſent ſuppreſſion of Gloceſter's party made 
him ſtill more aſſured of a favourable election. As a 
farther expedient for that purpoſe, he is allo ſaid to 
have employed the influence of the ſheriffs; a practice 
which, though not unuſual, gave umbrage, but which 
the etabliſhed authority of that aſſembly 1endered after- 


* See note [P] at the end of the volume. 
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wards ftill more familiar to the nation. Accordingly the 
parliament paſſed whatever acts the king pleaſed to dic- 
tate to them“: They annulled for ever the commiſſion, 
which uſurped upon the royal authority, and they de- 
clared it treaſonable to attempt, in any future period, 
the revival of any ſimilar commiſſion : They abrogated 
all the acts which attainted the king's miniſters, and 
which that parliament who paſſed them, and the whole 
nation, had ſworn inviolably to maintain: And they de- 
clared the general pardon then granted to be invalid, as 
extorted by force, and never ratified by the free conſent 
of the king, Though Richard, after he reſumed the 
government, and lay no longer under conſtraint, had 
voluntarily, by e KarIa confirmed that general in- 
demnity ; this circumſtance ſeemed not, in their eyes, to 
merit any conſideration, Even a particular pardon, 
granted fix years after to the earl of Arundel, was an- 
nulled by parliament ; on pretence that it had been Joe 
cured by ſurpriſe, and that the king was not then fully 
appriſed of the degree of guilt incurred by that noble- 
man. 

The commons then preferred an impeachment againſt 
Fitz-Alan, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and brother to 
Arundel, and accuſed him for his concurrence in pro- 
curing the illegal commiſſion, and in attainting the King's 
miniſters. The primate pleaded guilty; but as he was 
protected by the eccleſiaſtical privileges, the king was 
ſatisfied with a ſentence, which baniſhed him the king- 
dom, and ſequeſtered his temporalities. An appeal or 
accuſation was preſented againſt the duke of Gloceſter, 
and the earls of Arundel and Warwic, by the earls of 
Rutland, Kent, Huntingdon, Somerſet, Saliſbury, and 
Nottingham, together with the lords Spencer and Scrope 
and they were accuſed of the ſame crimes which ha 
been imputed to the archbiſhop, as well as of their ap- 
pearance againſt the king in a hoſtile manner at Harin- 


The nobles brought numerous retainers with them, ta 
ths them ſecurity, as we are told by Walſingham. The 

ang had only a few Cheſhire men for his guard, 
| _ | gay- 
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gay=park. The earl of Arundel, who was brought to 
the bar, wiſely confined all his defence to the pleading 
of both the general and particular pardon of the king; 
but his plea being over-ruled, he was condemned and 
executed. The earl of Warwic, who was allo con- 
victed of high treaſon, was, on account of his ſubmiſſive 
behaviour, pardoned as to lus life, but doomed to per- 
petual baniſhment in the Iſle of Man. No new acts of 
treaſon were imputed to either of theſe noblemen. The, 
only crimes for which they were condemned, were the 
old attempts againit the crown, which ſeemed to be 
obliterated, both by the diſtance of time and by repeated 
pardens. The reaſons of this method of proceeding, it 
is difficult to conjecture. The recent conſpiracies of 
Glocelter ſeem certain from his own confeſlion: But, 
perhaps, the king and miniſtry had not at that time in 
their hands any ſatisfactory proof of their reality; per- 
baps, it was difficult to convict Arundel and Warwic 
of any participation in them; perhaps, an inquiry into 
theſe conſpiracies would have involved in the guilt ſome 
of thoſe great noblemen who now concurred with the 
crown, and whom it was neceſſary to cover from all 
imputation; or perhaps the king, according to the 
genius of the age, was indifferent about maintaining even 
the appearance of law and equity, and was only ſolicitous 
by any means to enſure ſuccets in theſe prolccutions, 
This point, like many others in ancicyt hiſtory, we are 

obliged to leave altogether undetermined. 
A warrant was itived to the earl mareſchal, governor 
of Calais, to bring over the duke of Gloceſter, in order 
to his trial; but the governor returned for aniwer, that 
the duke had died ſuddenly of an apoplexy in that for- 
trels. Nothing could be more ſuſpicious, from the time, 
than the circumſtances of that prince's deaih ; It became 
immediately the general opinion, that he was murdered 
by orders from his nephew: In the ſubſequent reizn 
undoubted proofs were produced in parliament, that he 
had been ſuffocated with pillows by his keepers. And 
it appeared that the king, apprehenſive leſt the public 
trial and execution of ſo popular a prince, and fo near a 
relation, 
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relation, might prove both dangerous and - invidious, 
had taken this baſe method of gratify ing, and, as he fanci- 
ed, concealing his revenge upon him. Both parties, in 
their ſucceſſive triumphs, ſeem to have had no farther 
concern than that of retaliating upon their adverſaries 
and neither of them were aware, that, by imitating, 
they indirectly juitified, as far as it lay in their power, 


all the illegal violence of the oppoſite party. 


This ſeſſion concluded with the creation or adyance- 
ment of ſeveral peers: The ear] of Derby was made 
duke of Hereford ; the earl of Rutland, duke of Alber- 
marle ; the earl of Kent, duke of Surrey; the earl of 
Huntingdom, duke of Exeter ; the ear] of Nottingham, 
duke of Norfolk; the earl of Somerſet, marquis of 
Dorſet ; lord Spencer, earl of Gloceſter ; Ralph Nevil, 
earl of Weſtmoreland ; Thomas Piercy, earl of Wor- 
ceſter; William Scrope, earl of Wiltſhire. The parlia- 
ment, after a ſeſſion of twelve days, was adjourned to 
Shrewſbury, The king, before the departure of the 
members, exated from them an oath for the perpetual 
maintenance and eſtabliſhment of all their acts; an oath 
ſimilar to that which had formerly been required by the 
duke of Gloceſter and his party, and which had already 
proved fo vain and fruitleſs. | 
Both king and parliament met in the ſame diſpoſitions 


at Shrewſbury (1398, 28th Jan.). So anxious was 


Richard for the ſecurity of theſe acts, that he obliged the 
lords and commons to ſwear anew to them on the croſs 
of Canterbury; and he ſoon after procured a bull from 
the pope, by which they were, as he imagined, per- 
petually ſecured and eſtabliſhed. The parliament, on 
the other hand, conferred. on him for {fe the duties on 
wool, wool-tells, and leather, and granted him, betides, 
a iubiidy of one tenth and a half, and one fifteenth and a 
bait, They alſo reverſed the attainder of Treſilian and 
the other judges, and, with the approbation of the pre- 
tent judges, declared the anſwers, for which theſe ma- 
giftrates had been impeached, to be jult and legal: And 
tiey carried ſo far their retroſpect, as to reverſe, on the 
petition of lord Spencer, earl of Gloceſter, the attainder 

| pro- 
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ronounced againſt the two Spencers in the reign of 
Edward II. The ancient hiſtory of England is nothing 
but a catalogue of reverſals: Every thing is in fluctua- 
tion and movement: One faction is continually undoing 
what was eſtabliſhed by another: And the multiplied 
oaths, which each party exacted for the ſecurity of the 
preſent acts, betray a perpetual conſciouſneſs of their 
inſtability. 

The parliament, before they were diſſolved, elected a 
committee of twelve lords and ſix commoners * whom 
they inveſted with the whole power both of lords and 
commons, and endowed with full authority to finiſh all 
buſineſs which had been laid before the houſes, and 
which they had not had leiſure to bring to a concluſion. 
This was an unuſual conceſſion; and though it was 
limited in the object, might, either immediately or as a 

recedent, have proved dangerous to the conſtitution ! 

ut the cauſe of that extraordinary meaſure was an event 
ſingular and unexpected, which engaged the attention of 
the parliament. | 


After the deſtruction of the duke of Gloceſter and the 
heads of that party, a miſunderſtanding broke out 
among thoſe noblemen who had joined in the proſecu- 
tion; and the king wanted either authority ſufficient to 
appeaſe it, or foreſight to prevent it. The duke of 
Hereford appeared in parliament, and accuſed the duke 
of Norfolk of having ſpoken to him, in private, many 
flanderous words of the king, and of having imputed to 
that prince an intention of ſubverting and deſtroying 
many of his principal nobility. Norfolk denied the 


* The names of the commiſſioners were, the dukes of 
Lancaſter, York, Albemarle, Surrey, and Exeter ; the mar- 
quis of Dorſet ; the earls of March, Saliſbury, Northumber- 
land, Gloceſter, Wincheſter, and Wiltſhire; John Buſſy, 
Henry Green, John Ruſlel, Robert Teyne, Henry Chelmeſ- 
wicke, and John Golofre. It is to be remarked, that the 
duke of Lancaſter always concurred with the reſt in all their 
proceedings, even in the baniſhment of his ſon, which was 
after war ds ſo much complained of, 

wi charge, 
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charge, gave Hereford the lie, and offered to prove his 
own. innocence by duel. The challenge was accepted: 
The time and place of combat were appointed: And as 
the event of this important trial by arms might require 
the interpoſition of legiſlative authority, the parliament 
thought it more ſuitable to delegate their power to a 
committee, than to prolong the ſeſſion beyond the uſual 
time which cuſtom and general convenience had pre- 
ſcribed to it“. | 

The duke of Hereford was certainly very little de- 
licate in the point of honour, when he revealed a pri- 


vate converſation to the ruin of the perſon who had en- 
truſted him; and we may thence be more inclined to be- 


lieve the duke of Nortolk's denial, than the other's aſ- 
ſeveration. But Norfolk had in theſe tranſactions be- 
trayed an equal negle&t of honour, which brings him 
entirely on a level with his antagoniſt. Though he had 
publicly joined with the duke of Gloceſter and his party 
in all the former acts of violence againſt the king; 
and his name ſtands among the appellants who accuſed 
the duke of Ireland and the other miniſters; yet was 
he not aſhamed publicly to impeach his former aſſociates 
for the very crimes which he had concurred with them 
in committing ; and his name increaſes the liſt of thoſe 
appellants who brought them to a trial. Such were the 
principles and practices of thoſe ancient knights and ba- 
rons during the prevalence of the ariſtocratical govern- 
ment, and the reign of chivalry. | 

The liſts for this deciſion of truth and right were ap- 
pointed at Coventry before the king : All the nobility 
of England bandied into parties, and adhered either to 
the one duke or the other: The whole nation was held 
in ſuſpenſe with regard to the event: But when the 
two champions appeared in the field, accoutred for the 
combat, the king interpoſed, to prevent both the preſent 


In the firſt year of Henry VI. when the authority of 
parliament was great, and when that ailembly could leaſt be 
ſuſpected of lying under violence, a like conceilion was made 
to the privy. council, from like motiyes ot convenience. | 
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effuſion of ſuch noble blood, and the future conſequences 
of the quarrel. By the advice and authority of the 
parliamentary commiſſioners he ſtopped the duel z and to 
ſhow his impartiality, he ordered, by the ſame authority, 
both the combatants to leave the Kingdom; aſſigning one 
country ior the place of Norfolk's exile, which he de- 
clared perpetual z another for that of Hereford, which 
he limited to ten years. | 

Hereford was a man of great prudence and command 
of temper ; and he behaved himſelf with ſo much ſub- 
miſſion in theſe delicate circumſtances, that the king, 
before his departure, promiſed to ſhorten the term of 
his exile four years; and he alſo granted him letters 
patent, by which he was empowered, in caſe any in- 
heritance ſhould in the interval accrue to him, to enter 
immediately in poſſeſſion, and to poſtpone the doing of 
homage till his return. 

The weakneſs and fluctuation of Richard's counſels 
appear no-where more evident than in the conduct of this 
affair. No ſooner had Hereford left the kingdom, than 
the king's jealouſy of the power and riches of that 
prince's family reyived ; and he was ſenſible that, by 
Gloceſter's death, he had only removed a counterpoiſe to 
the Lancaſtrian intereſt, which was now become for- 
midable to his crown and kingdom. Being informed 
that Hereford had entered into a treaty of marriage with 
the daughter of the duke of Berry, uncle to the French 
king, he determined to prevent the finiſhing of an al- 
liance which would ſo much extend the intereſt of his 
couſin in foreign countries; and he ſent over the carl 
of Saliſbury to Paris with a commiſſion tor that purpoſe. 
The death of the duke of Lancaſter, which happened 
ſoon after (1399, 3d February), called upon him to take 
new reſolutions with regard to that opulent ſucceſſion, 
The preſent duke, in conſequence of the king's patent, 
defired to be put in poſſeſſion of the eſtate and juriſdic- 
tions of his bake: But Richard, afraid of ſtrength- 
. ening the hands of a man whom he had already fo 
much offended, applied to the parliamentary commiſ- 
ſioners, and perſuaded them, that this affair was but 
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an appendage to that buſineſs which the parliament 
had delegated to them. By their authority he revoked 
his letters patent, and retained poſictiion of the eſtate of 
Lancaſter: And by the ſame authority he ſeized and 
tried the duke's attorney, who had procured and in- 
ſiſted on the letters, and he had him condemned as a 
traitor, for faithfully executing that truſt to his maſter. 
An extravagant act of power ! even though the king 
changed, in favour of the attorney, the penalty of death 
into that of baniſhment. | | 
Henry, the new duke of Lancaſter, had acquired, by 
his conduct and abilities, the eſteem of the public; and 
having ſerved with diſtinction againſt the infidels in Li- 
thuania, he had joined to his other prailes thoſe of piety 
and valour, virtues which have at all times a great in- 
fluence over mankind, and were, during thoſe ages, 
the qualities chiefly held in eſtimation. He was con- 
nected with moſt of the principal nobility by blood, 
alliance, or friendſhip; and as the injury done him by 
the king might in its cantequences affect all of them, 


be eaſily brought them, by a ſenſe of common intereſt, 


to take part in his reſentment. The people, who muſt 
have an object of affection, who. found nothing in the 
king's perſon which they could love or revere, and who 
were even diſguſted wita many parts of his conduct *, 
eaſily transferred to Henry that attachment, which the 
death of the duke of Gloceſter had left without any 
fixed direction. His misfortunes were lamented; the 
injuſtice which he had ſuffered was complained of ; 
and all men turned their eyes towards him, as the 


* He levied fines upon thoſe who had ten years before 
joined the duke of Gloceſter and his party: They were 
obliged to pay him money, before he would allow them 
to enjoy the benefit of the indemnity ; and in the articles of 
charge againſt him, it is aſſerted, that the payment of one 
fine did not ſuffice. It is indeed likely that his miniſters 
would abuſe the power put into their hands; and this 
grievance extended to very many peoplc. Hiſtorians agree 
m repreſenting this practice as a great oppreflion. 
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only perſon that could retrieve the loſt honour of the 
nation, or redreſs the ſuppoſed abuſes of the governs 
ment. 

While ſuch were the diſpoſitions of the people, Ri- 
chard had the imprudence to embark for Ireland, in 
order to revenge the death of his couſin, Roger earl of 
Marche, the preſumptive heir of the crown, who had 
lately been ſlain in a ſkirmiſh by the natives; and he 
thereby left the kingdom of England open to the at- 
tempts of his provoked and ambitious enemy. Henry, 
embarking at Nantz (4th July) with a retinue of fizty 
perfons, among whom were the archbiſhop of Canter. 
bury and the young earl of Arundel, nephew to that 
prelate, landed at Ravenſpur in Yorkſhire; and was 
immediately joined by the earls of Northumberland and 
Weſtmoreland, two of the moſt potent barons in Eng- 
land. Here he took a ſolemn oath, that he had no 
other purpoſe in this invaſion, than to recover the dutchy 
of Lancaſter, unjuſtly detained from him; and he in- 
vited all his friends in England, and. all lovers of their 
country, to ſecond him in this reaſonable and moderate 
pretenſion. Every place was in commotion : The 
malcontents in all quarters flew to arms: London diſ- 
covered the ſtrongeſt ſymptoms of its diſpoſition to mu- 
tiny and rebellion: And Henry's army, increaſing on 
every day's march, ſoon amounted to the number of 
60,000 combatants. 

The duke of York was left guardian of the realm 
a place to which his birth entitled him, but which both 
his flender abilities, and his natural connexions with 
the duke of Lancaſter, rendered him utterly incapable 
of filling in ſuch a dangerous emergency. Such of 
the chief nobility as were attached to the crown, and 
could either have {ſeconded the guardian's good intention, 
or have overawed his infidelity, had attended the king 
into Ireland ; and the efforts of Richard's friends were 
every-where more feeble than thoſe of his enemies: 
The duke of York, however, appointed the rendezvous 
of his forces at St. Alban's, and ſoon aſſembled an army 
of 40,000 men; but found them entirely — 
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zeal and attachment to the royal cauſe, and more in- 
clined to join the party of the rebels. - He hearkened 
therefore very readily to a meſſage from Henry, who en- 
treated him not to oppoſe a loyal and humble ſupplicant 
in the recovery of his legal patrimony ; and the guar- 
dian even declared publicly that he would ſecond his ne- 
phew in fo reaſonable a requeſt. His army embraced 
with acclamations the fame meaſures; and the duke of 
Lancaſter, reinforced by them, was now entirely maſter 
of the kingdom. He haſtened to Briſtol, into which 
ſome of the king's miniſters had thrown themſelves; and 
ſoon obliging that place to ſurrender, he yielded to the 
popular wiſhes, and without giving them a trial, ordered 
the earl of Wiltſhire, fir John Buſſy, and fir Henry 
Green, whom he there took priſoners, to be led to im- 
mediate execution. | | - 
The king, receiving intelligence of this invaſion an 
inſurrection, haſtened over from Ireland, and landed in 
Milford Haven with a body of 20,000 men: But even 
this army, ſo much inferior to the enemy, was either 
overawed by the general combination of the kingdom, 
or ſeized with the lame ſpirit of diſaffection; and they 
gradually deferted him, till he found that he had not 
above 6000 men who followed his ſtandard. It appear- 
ed, therefore, neceſſary to retire ſecretly from this mall 
body, which ſerved only to expoſe him to danger; and 
he fled to the Iſle of Angleſca, where he purpoſed to 
embark either for Ireland or France, and there await the 
favourable opportunities which the return of his ſub- 
jects to a ſenſe of duty, or their future diſcontents againſt 
the duke of Lancaſter, would probably afford him. 
Henry, ſenfible of the danger, ſent to him the earl of 
Northumberland with the ſtrongeſt profeſſions of loyalty 
and ſubmiſſion 3 and that nobleman, by treachery and 
falſe oaths, made himſelt maſter of the king's perſon, 
and carried him to his enemy at Flint Caſtle. Richard 
was conducted to London by the duke of Lancaiter (iſt 
September), who was there received with the acclama- 
tions of the mutinous populace, It is pretended that the 
recorder met him on the road, and in the name of the 
a 4A 3 city, 


his violent conduct during the two laſt years of his reign, 
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city, entreated him, for the public ſafety, to put Richard 
to death, with all his adherents who were priſoners; 
but the duke prudently determined to make many others 
participate in his guilt, before he would proceed to thoſe 
extremities. For this purpoſe, he iffued writs of clec- 
tion in the king's name, and appointed the immediate 


meeting of a parhament at Weſtminſter. 


Such of the peers as were moſt devoted to the king, 
were either fled or imp11ſoned ; and no opponents, even 
among the barons, dared to appear againſt Henry, amidſt 
that ſcene of outrage and violence, which commonly 
attends revolutions, eſpecially in England during thoſe 
turbulent ages. It is allo eaſy to imagine, that a houſe 
of commons, elected during this univerſal ferment, and 
this triumph of the Lancaſtrian party, would be ex- 
tremely attached to that cauſe, and ready to ſecond every 
ſuggeſtion of their leaders. That order, being as yet 


of too little weight to ſtem the torrent, was always car- 


ried along with it, and ſerved only to increaſe the vio- 
lence, wluch the public intereſt required it ſhould en- 
deavour to control. The duke of Lancaſter, therefore, 
ſenſible that he ſhould be entirely maſter, began to carry 
his views to the crown itſelf ; and he deliberated with 
his partiſans concerning the moſt proper means of ef- 
fecting his daring purpoſe. He firſt extorted a reſigna- 
tion from Richard ; but as he knew that this deed would 
plainly appear the reſult of force and fear, he alſo pur- 

oſed, notwithſtanding the danger of the precedent ta 
himſelf and his poſterity, to have him ſolemnly depoſed in 
parliament, for his pretended tyranny and miſcondu&, 
(28th September.) A charge, conſiſting of thirty-three 
articles, was accordingly drawn up againſt him, and pre- 
ſented to that aſſembly. 

If we examine theſe articles, which are expreſſed with 
extreme acrimony againſt Richard, we ſhall find that, 
except ſome raſh ſpeeches which are imputed to him, and 
of whoſe reality, as they are ſaid to have paſſed in pri- 
vate converſation, we may reaſonably entertain ſome 
doubt ; the chief amount of the charge is contained in 


and 
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and naturally divides itſelf into two principal heads. 


T be firſt and moſt conſiderable is the revenge which he 


took on the princes and great barons, who had formerly 
uſurped, and ſtill perſevered in controlling and threaten- 
ing, his authority; the ſecond is the violation of the 
laws and general privileges of his people. But the for- 
mer, Pat rag irregular in many of its circumſtances, 
was fully ſupported by authority of parliament, and 
was but a copy of the violence which the princes and 
barons themſelves, during their former triumph, had 
exerciſed againſt him and his party. The detention of 
Lancaſter's eſtate was, properly ſpeaking, a revocation, 
by parliamentary authority, of a grace, which the king 
himſelf had formerly granted him. The murder of 
Gloceſter (for the ſecret execution, however merited, of 
that prince, certainly deſerves this appellation) was a 
private deed, formed not any precedent, and implied 
not any uſurped or arbitrary power of the crown, 
which could juſtly give umbrage to the people. It 
really proceeded from a defect of power in the king, 
rather than from his ambition ; and proves that, inſtead 
of being dangerous to the conſtitution, he poſſeſſed not 
even the authority neceſſary for the execution of the 

ws. 

Concerning the ſecond head of accuſation, as it moſtly 


. conſiſts of general facts, was framed by Richard's in- 


veterate enemies, and was never allowed to be anſwered 
by him or his friends, it is more difficult to form a judg- 
ment. 'The greater part of theſe grievances, imputed 
to Richard, ſeems to be the exertion of arbitrary pre- 


' rogatives ; ſuch as the diſpenſing power, levying pur- 


veyance, employing the marſhal's court, extorting loans, 
granting protections from law-ſuits ; prerogatives which, 
though often complained of, had often been exerciſed 
by his predeceſſors, and ſtill continued to be ſo by his 
ſucceſſors. But whether his irregular acts of this kind 
were more frequent, and injudicious, and violent than 
uſual, or were only laid hold of and exaggerated by the 
factions to which the weakneſs of his reign had given 
birch, we are not able, at this diſtance, to —_— 
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with certainty. There is, however, one circumſtance 


in which his conduct is viſibly different from that of 
his grandfather: He is not accuſed of having impoſ- 
ed one arbitrary tax, without confent of parliament, 
during his whole reign*: Scarcely a year paſſed du- 
r ng the reign of Edward, which was free from com- 
plaints with regard to this dangerous exertion of au- 
thority. But, perhaps, the aſcendant which Edward 


had acquired over the people, together with his great 


prudence, enabled him to make a uſe very advantage- 
ous to his ſubjets of this and other arbitrary pre- 
rogatives, and rendered them a ſmaller grievance in his 
hands, than a leſs abſolute authority in thoſe of his 
grandion. This is a point which it would be raſh for 
us to decide poſitively on either fide; but it is certain, 
that a charge drawn up by the duke of Lancaſter, and 
aſſented to by a parliament ſituated in thoſe circum- 
ſtances, forms no manner of preſumption with regard 
to the unuſual irregularity or violence of the king's con- 
duet in*this particular Þ. 

When the charge againſt Richard was preſented to 
the parliament, though it was liable, almoſt in every 
article, to objections, it was not canvaſſed, nor examin- 
ed, nor diſputed in either houſe, and feemed to be re- 


ceived with univerſa] approbation. One man alone, the 


biſhop of Carlifle, had the courage, amidſt this ge- 
neral diſloyalty and violence, to appear in defence of his 
unhappy maſter, and to plead his cauſe againſt all the 
power of the prevailing party. Though ſome topics, 


* Welearn from Cotton, that the king, by his chancellor, 
told the commons, that they were ſunderly bound to him, and 
namely in forbearing io charge them with deſmes and fiſteens, the 
evhich he meant no more to charge them in his own perſon, 
Theſe words no more allude to the practice of his predeceſ- 
ſors: He had not himſelf impoſed any arbitrary taxes: 
Even the parliament, in the articles of his depoſition, though 
they complain of heavy taxes, affirm not that they were im- 
poſed illegally or by arbitrary will. 

7 See note [Q | at the end of the volume. 
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employed by that virtuous prelate, may ſeem to favour 
too much the doctrine of paſſive obedience, and to make 
too large a ſacrifice of the rights of mankind ; he 
was naturally puſhed into that extreme by his abhorrence 
of the preſent licentious factions; and ſuch intrepidity, 
as well as diſintereſtedneſs of behaviour, proves that, 
whatever his ſpeculative principles were, his heart was 
elevated far above the meanneſs and abject ſubmiſſion of 
a ſlave. He repreſented to the parliament, that all the 
abuſes of government which could juſtly be imputed to 
Richard, inſtead of amounting to tyranny, were merely 
the reſult of error, youth, or miſguided counſel, and ad- 
mitted of a remedy, more eaſy and ſalutary than a total 
ſubverſion of the conſtitution. That even had they 
been much more violent and dangerous than they really 
were, they had chiefly proceeded from former examples 
of reſiſtance, which, making the prince ſenſible of his 
precarious ſituation, had obliged him to eſtabliſh his 
thin by irregular and arbitrary expedients. That a 
re><ll.ous diſpoſition in ſubjects was the principal cauſe 
of tyranny in kings: Laws could never ſecure the ſub- 
ject, which did not give ſecurity to the ſovereign: And 
if the maxim of inviolable loyalty, which formed the 
baſis of the Engliſh government, were once rejected, the 
privileges belonging to the ſeveral] orders of the ſtate, 
inſtead of being fortified by that licentiouſneſs, would 
thereby loſe the ſureſt foundation of their force and ſta- 
bility, That the parliamentary depoſition of Edward II. 


far from making a precedent which could control this 


maxim, was only an example of ſucceſsful violence; and 
it was ſufficiently to be lamented, that crimes were ſo 
often committed in the world, without eſtabliſhing prin- 
ciples which might juſtify and authoriſe them. That 
even that precedent, falſe and dangerous as it was, could 
never warrant the preſent exceſſes, which were ſo much 
greater, and which would entail diſtraction and miſery 
on the nation, to the lateft poſterity. That the ſucceſ- 
fron, at leaſt, of the crown, was then preſerved in- 
Violate: The lineal heir was placed on the throne : 
And the people had an opportunity, by their legal obe- 


dicnce 
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dience to him, of making atonement for the violence 
which they had committed againſt his predeceſſor. That 
a deſcendant of Lionel duke of Clarence, the elder 
brother of the late duke of Lancaſter, had been de-' 
clared in parliament ſucceſſor to the crown: He had 
left poſterity: And their title, however it might be 
overpowered by preſent force and faction, could never 
be obliterated from the minds of the people. That if the 
turbulent diſpoſition alone of the nation had overturned 
the well-eſtabliſhed throne of fo good a prince as Ri- 
chard ;- what bloody commotions muſt enſue, when the 


ſame cauſe was united to the motive of reſtoring the 
legal and undoubted heir to his authority? That the 


new government, intended to be eſtabliſhed, would ſtand 


on no principle; and would ſcarcely retain any pretence, 


by which it could challenge the obedience of men of 
ſenſe and virtue. That the claim of lineal deſcent was 
ſo groſs as ſcarcely to deceive the moſt ignorant of the 
populace : Conqueſt could never be pleaded by a rebel 
againſt his ſovereign : The conſent of the people had no 
authority in a monarchy not derived from conſent, 
but eſtabliſhed by hereditary right; and however the na- 
tion might be juſtified in depofing the miſguided Richard, 
it could never have any reaſon for ſetting afide his 
lawful heir and ſucceſſor, who was plainly innocent. And 
that the duke of Lancafter would give them but a 
bad ſpecimen of the legal moderation which might be 
expected from his future government, if he added to the 
crime of his paſt rebellion, the guilt of excluding the fa- 
mily, which, both by right of blood, and by declaration 
of parliament, would, in caſe of Richard's demiſe, or vo- 
luntary reſignation, have been received as the undoubted 
heirs of the monarchy, + | s | 

All the circumſtances of this event, compared to thoſe 
which attended the late revolution in 1688, ſhow the 
difference between a great and civilized nation, delibe- 
rately vindicating its eſtabliſhed privileges, and a turbu- 
lent and barbarous ariſtocracy, plunging headlong from 
the extremes of one faction into thoſe of another. This 
noble freedom of the biſhop of Carliſle, inſtead of being 
7 appiauded, 
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a ſubje& who rebelled agaiuit his ſovereign : He entered 
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applauded, was not ſo much as tolerated: He was im- 
mediately arreſted, by order of the duke of Lancaſter, 
and ſent a priſoner to the abbey of St. Alban's. No 
farther debate was attempted : Thirty-three long articles 
of charge were, in one meeting, voted againſt Richard; 
and voted unanimoufly by the fame peers and prelates 
who a little before had, voluntarily and unanimouſly, 
authoriſed thoſe very acts of violence of which they now 
complained. That prince was depoſed by the ſuffrages 
of both houſes; and the throne being now vacant, the duke 
of Lancafter ſtepped forth, and having croſſed himſelf 
on the forehead and on tne brealt, and called upon the 
name of Chriit, he pronounced theſe words, which 
we ſhall give in the original language, becaute of their 


ſingularity: | 


In the name of Fadber, Son, and Holy Ghoft, I Henry of 
Lancaſter challenge this rewwme of Tuglande, and the 
croun, With all the membres, end the appurtenances; als 
I that am deſcendii by rieht line of the blode, coming Aro 


the gude king Henry therde, and throge that right that 


Gd of is grace bath ſeut me, with helpe of n, and of 
my frenaes to recover it; the which revme was in poynt 
to be endone by defaut of governance, aud onduying of the 
gude lawes, ef | 


In order to underſtard this ſpeech, it muſt be obſerved, 


that there was a fiily ſtory, received among ſome of the 
loweſt vulgar, that Edmond earl of Lancaſter, ſon of 


Henry III. was really the elder brother of Edward I.; 
but that, by reaſon of ſome deformity in his perſon, 


he had been poſtponed in the ſuc: hen, and his younger 


brother impoled on the nation in his ſtead. As the pre- 
ſent dyke of Lancaſter inherited from Edmond by his 
mother, this genealogy made him the true heir of the 
monarchy ; and it is therefore inſinvated in Henry's 
fpeech : 38 the abſurdity was too groſs to be openly 
avowed either by him or by the parliament. The cale 1s 
the fame with regard to his right of conqueſt : He was 
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the kingdom with a retinue of no more than ſixty per- 
ſons : He could not therefore be the conqueror of Eng- 
land; and this right is accordingly inſinuated, not 
avowed. Still there is a third claim derived from his 
merits in ſaving the nation from tyranny and oppreſſion 
and this claim is allo inſinuated: But as it ſeemed, by its 
nature, better calculated as a reaſon for his being elected 
king by a free choice, than for giving him an immediate 
right of poſſeſſion, he durſt not ſpeak openly even on this 
head; and to obviate any notion of election, he challenges 
the crown as his due, either by acquiſition or inheritance, 
The whole forms ſuch a piece of jargon and nonſenſe, as 
is almoſt without example: No objection, however, was 
made to it in parliament : The unanimous voice of 
lords and commons placed Henry on the throne: He 
became king, nobody could tell how or wherefore : 
The title of the houſe of Marche, formerly recogniſ- 
ed by parliament, was neither invalidated nor repea]- 
ed; but paſſed over in total ſilence: And as a con- 
cern for the liberties of the people ſeems to have had 
no hand in this revolution, their right to diſpoſe of the 
I as well as all their other privileges, was 
eft preciſely on the ſame footing as before. But 
Henry having, when he claimed the crown, dropped 
ſome obſcure hint concerning conqueſt, which, it was 
thought, might endanger theſe privileges, he ſoon after 
made a public declaration, that he did not thereby in- 
tend to deprive any one of his franchiſes or liberties: 
Which was the only circumſtance, where we ſhall find 
meaning or common ſenſe, in all theſe tranſuctions. 

(6th October.) The ſubſequent events diſcover the 


Lame headlong violence of conduct, and the fame rude 


notions of civil government. The depoſition of Richard 
diſſolved the parliament : It was neceſfary to ſummon 


'a new ore: And Henry, in fix days after, called to- 


gether, without any new election, the ſame members; and 


this aſſembly he denominated a new parliament. They 
were employtd in the uſual taſk of reverſing every deed 


of the oppoſite party. All the acts of the laſt parlia- 


ment of Richard, which had been confirmed by their 


oaths, 
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oaths, and by a papal bull, were abrogated : All the acts 


which had paſſed in the parliament where Gloceſter 
prevailed, which had alſo been confirmed by their oaths, 
but which had been abrogated by Richard, were anew 
eſtabliſhed. The anſwers of Treſilian, and the other 
judges, which a parliament had annulled, but which 
a new parliament, and new judges, had approved,: here 
received a ſecond condemnation. The peers who had ac- 


cuſed Glocefter, Arundel, and Warwic, and who had re- 


ceived higher titles for that piece of ſervice, were all of 
them degraded from their new dignities : Even the prac- 
tice of proſecuting appeals in parliament, which bore the 
air of a violent confederacy againſt an individual, rather 
than of a legal indictment, was wholly aboliſhed ; and 
trials were reſtored to the courſe of common law. The 
natural effect of this conduct was to render the people 
giddy with ſuch rapid and perpetual changes, and to 
make them loſe all notions of right and wrong in the 
meaſures of government. | 

The earl of Northumberland made a motion, in the 
houle of peers (23d October), with regard to the unhappy 
prince whom they had depoſed. He aſked them what 
advice they would give the king for the future treatment 
of him; ſince Henry was relolved to ſpare his life. 
They unanimouſly replied, that he ſhould be impriſon- 
ed under a ſecure guard, in ſome ſecret place, and 
ſhould be deprived of all commerce with any of his 
friends or partiſans. It was eaſy. to foreſee, that he 
would not long remain alive in the hands of {uch barba- 
rous and ſanguinary enemies. Hiſtorians differ with 
regard to the manner in which he was murdered. It 
was long the prevailing opinion, that ſir Piers Exton, 
and others of his guards, fell upon him in the caſtle of 


Pomfret, where he was confined, and deſpatched him 


with their halber:s. But it is more probable, that he 
was ſtarved to death in priſon ; and after all ſuſtenance 
was denied him, he prolcnged his unhappy life, it is 
ſaid, for a fortnight, before he reached the end of his 
mileries. This account is more conſiſtent with the ſtory, 
that his body was expoſed in public, and that no marks 
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of violence were obſerved upon it. He died in the thirty. 

fourth year of his age, and the twenty-third of his reign, 

He left no poſterity, either legitimate or illegitimate, at 
All the writers, who have tranſmitted to us the hiſtory ſt 

of Richard, lived during the reigns of the Lancaſtrian MW g 


princes ; and candour requires that we ſhould not give I 7: 
entire credit to the reproaches which they have thrown p 
upon his memory. But, after making all proper allow. ſe 
ances, he ſtill appears to have been a weak prince, and tl 
unfit for government, leſs for want of natural parts and f 

| 


P N 


qr Mg : 
| capacity, than of ſolid judgment and a good education, 
| 


He was violent in his temper; profuſe in his expenſe ; fond. P. 
{ of idle ſhow and magnificence ; devoted to favourites; th 
and addicted to pleaſure: Paſſions, all of them, the moſt | m 
! inconſiſtent with a prudent economy, and conſequently |} V 
| dangerous in a limited and mixed government. Had he | m 
1 poſſeſſed the talents of gaining, and Kill more thoſe of tt 
_ overawing, his great barons, he might have eſcaped all W 
| the misfortunes of his reign, and been allowed to carry pe 
i| much farther his oppreſſions over the people, if he really | al 
i was guilty of any, without their daring to rebel, or even li. 
l to murmur againſt him. But when the grandees were 41 
| tempted, by his want of prudence and of vigour, to | pl 


i treſiſt his authority, and execute the moſt violent enter. 41 
priſes upon him, he was naturally led to ſeek an oppor- 


j tunity of retaliation ; juſtice was neglected; the lives of as 
| the chief nobility were ſacrificed ; and all theſe enormities | th 
ſeem to have proceeded leſs from a ſettled deſign of eſta- j# Px 

in 


j bliſhing arbitrary power, than from the inſolence of 
victory, and the neceſſities of the king's ſituation. The ©& 


i manners indeed of the age were the chief ſource of ſuch I Es 
| violence: Laws, which were feebly executed in peace- | ed 
| able times, Joſt all their authority during public convul- in 


| ſions: Both parties were alike guilty : Or if any dif- | br 
| ference may be remarked between them, we ſhall find, | 
| that the authority of the crown, being more legal, was] P 
commonly carried, when it prevailed, to leſs deſperate 
extremities than was that of the ariſtocracy. | 
On comparing the conduct and events of this reign, 


with thoſe of the preceding, we ſhall find equal reaſon to 
| adinire 
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admire Edward, and to blame Richard ; but the circum- 
ſtance of oppoſition, ſurely, will not lie in the ſtri&t re- 
gard paid by the former to national privileges, and the 
neglect of them by the latter. On the contrary, the 
prince of ſmall abilities, as he felt his want of power, 


ſeems to have been more moderate in this reſpe&t than 


the other. Every parliament aſſembled during the reign 
of Edward, remonſtrates againſt the exertion of ſome ar- 
bitrary prerogative or other: We hear not any com- 
plaints of that kind during the reign of Richard, till 
the aſſembling of his laſt parliament, which was ſum- 
moned by his inveterate enemies, which dethroned him, 
which framed their complaints during the time of the 
moſt furious convulſions, and whoſe teſtimony muſt 
therefore have, on that account, much leſs authority 
with every equitable judge *. Both theſe princes ex- 
perienced the encroachments of the Great upon their 
authority. Edward, reduced to neceſſities, was ob- 
liged to make an expreſs bargain with his parliament, 
and to fell ſome of his prerogatives for preſent ſup- 
ply; but as they were acquainted with his genius 
and capacity, they ventured not to demand any exorbi- 
tant conceſſions, or ſuch as were incompatible with regal 
and ſovereign power : The weakneſs of Richard tempted 
the parliament to extort a commiſſion, which, in a man- 
ner, dethroned the prince, and transferred the ſceptre 
into the hands of the nobility. The events of theſe en- 
croachments were alio ſuitable to the character of each. 
Edward had no ſooner gotten the ſupply, than he depart- 
ed from the engagements which had induced the parlia- 
ment to grant it; he openly told his people, that he had 
but diſenibled with them when he ſeemed to make them 
theſe conceſſions ; and he reſumed and retained all his 
prerogatives. But Richard, becauſe he was detected in 
conſulting and deliberating with the judges on the law- 
fulneſs ot reſtoring the conſtitution, found his barons im- 
mediately in arms againſt him; was deprived of his 


* Peruſe, in this view, the abridgment of the records, by 
fir Robert Cotton, during theſe two reigns, 
B B 2 liberty; 
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liberty ; ſaw his favourites, his miniſters, his tutor, but- 
chered before his face, or baniſhed and attainted; and was 
obliged to give way to all this violence. There cannot be 
a more remarkable contraſt between the fortunes of two 
princes : It were happy for ſociety, did this contraſt always 
depend ou the juſtice or injuſtice of the meaſures which 
men embrace ; and not rather on the different degrees of 
prudence and vigour with which thoſe meaſures are ſup- 
ported. | 

There was a ſenſible decay of eccleſiaſtical authority 
during this period. The diſguſt, which the laity had re- 
ceived from the numerous uſurpations both of the court 
of Rome, and of their own clergy, had very much weaned 
the kingdom from ſuperſtition ; and ſtrong ſymptoms ap- 
peared, from time to time, of a general deſite to thake off 
the bondage of the Romiſh church. In the committee of 
eighteen, to whom Richard's laſt parliament delegated 
their whole power, there is not the name of one eccleſia- 
ſtic to be Bund! a neglect which is almoſt without 
_ while the catholic religion ſubſiſted in Eng- 
and *. | 

The averſion entertained againſt the eſtabliſhed church 
ſoon found principles and tenets and reaſonings, by 
which it could juſtify and ſupport itſelf. John Wick- 
liffe, a ſecular prieſt, educated at Oxford, began in the 
latter end of Edward III. to ſpread the doctrine of re- 
formation by his diſcourſes, ſermons, and writings ; and 


he made many diſciples among men of all ranks and ſta- 


tions, He ſeems to have been a man of parts and 
learning; and has the honour of being the firſt perſon in 


Europe, that publicly called in queſtion thoſe principles, 


which had univerſally paſſed for certain and undiſputed 
during ſo many ages. Wickliffe himſelf, as well as 
his diſciples, who received the name of Wickliffites, 
or Lollards, was diſtinguiſhed by a great auſterity of 
life and manners; a circumſtance common to almoſt 
all thoſe who dogmatize in any new way; both becauſe 
men, who draw to them the attention of the public, 


* Sce note [R] at the end of the volume. 
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and expoſe themſelves to the odium of great multi- 
tudes, are obliged to be very guarded in their conduct, 
and becauſe few, who have a ſtrong propenſity to plea- 
ſure or buſineſs, will enter upon ſo difficult and Jabori- 
ous an undertaking. The dodtrines of Wickliffe, being 
derived from his ſearch into the ſcriptures, and into 
eccleſiaſtical antiquity, were nearly the ſame with thoſe 
which were propagated by the reformers in the ſixteenth 
century: He only carried ſome of them farther than was 
done by the more ſober part of theſe reformers. He 
denied the doctrine of the real preſence, the ſupremacy of 
the church of Rome, the merit of monaſtic vows : He 
maintained, that the ſcriptures were the ſole rule of 
faith; that the church was dependant on the ſtate, and 
ſhould be reformed by it; that the clergy ought to 
poſſeſs no eltates; that the begging friars were a nui- 
lance, and ought not to be ſupported ; that the nume- 
rous ceremonies of the church were hurtful to true piety: 
He aflerted, that oaths were unlawful, that dominion 
was founded in grace, that every thing was ſubject to fate 


and deftiny, and that all men were preordained either to 


eternal ſalvation or reprobation. From the whole of his 
doctrines, Wickliffe appears to have been ſtrongly tinc- 
tured with enthuſiaſm, and to have been thereby the 
better qualified to oppoſe a church, whoſe chief character- 


iſtic is ſuperſtition, 


The propagation of theſe principles gave great alarm to 
the clergy; and a bull was ifſued by pope Gre- 
gory XI. for taking Wickliffe into cuſtody, and examin- 
ing into the ſcope of his opinions. Courteney biſhop of 
London cited him before his tribunal ; but the reform- 
er had now acquired powerful protectors, who ſcreen- 
ed him from the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction. The duke of 
Lancaſter, who then governed the kingdom, encouraged 
the principles of Wickliffe ; and he made no ſcruple, as 
well as lord Piercy, the mareſchal, to appear openly 
in court with him, in order to give him countenance 
upon his trial: He even inſiſted that Wickliffe ſhould fit 
in the biſhop's preſence, while his principles were exa- 
mined ; Courteney exclaimed againſt the inſult : The 

| BB3 Londoners, 
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Londoners, thisking their prelate affronted, attacked the 
duke and mareſchal, who eſcaped from their hands with 
ſome difficulty. And the populace, ſoon after, broke 
into the houſes of both theſe noblemen, threatened their 
perſons, and plundered their goods. The biſhop of 
London had the merit of appeaſing their fury and retent- 
ment. | 
The duke of Lancaſter, however, ſtill continued his 
protection to Wickliffe during the minority of Richard ; 
and the principles of that reformer had ſo tar propagated 
themſelves, that, when the pope lent to Oxford a new 
bull againſt theſe doctrines, the univerſity deliberated for 
ſome time whether they ſhould receive the bull; 
and they never took any vigorous meaſures in confe- 
quence of the papal orders. Even the populace of Lon- 
don were at length brought to entertain favourable ſenti- 
ments of this reformer : When he was cited before a 
ſynod at Lambeth, they broke into the aſſembly, and ſo 
overawed the prelates, who found both the people and 
the court againſt them, that they diſmiſſed him without 
any farther cenſure, 
The clergy, we may well believe, were more wanting 
in power than in inclination to puniſh this new herely, 
which ſtruck at all their credit, poſſeſſions, and autho- 
rity. But there was hitherto no law in England, by 
which the ſecular arm was authoriſed to ſupport ortho- 
doxy ; and the eccleſiaſtics endeavoured to ſupply the de- 
fect by an extraordinary and unwarrantable artifice. In 
the year 1381, there was an act paſſed, requiring ſheriffs 
to apprehend the preachers of hereſy and their abettors ; 
but this ſtatute had been ſurreptitiouſly obtained by the 
elergy, and had the formality of an inrolment without 
the conlent of the commons. In the ſubſequent ſeſſion 
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the lower houſe complained of the fraud; affirmed, that | 


they had no intention to bind themſelves to the prelates 
farther than their anceſtors had done before them ; and re- 
quired that the pretended ſtatute ſhould be repealed ; 
which was done accordingly. But it is remarkable 
that, notwithſtanding this vigilance of the commons, the 


clergy had ſo much art and influence that the repeal was 
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ſuppreſſed; and the act, which never had any legal autho- 
rity, remains to this day upon the ſtatute- book: Though 
the clergy {till thought proper to keep it in reſerve, and 
not proceed to the immediate execution of it. 

But, beſides this defect of power in the church, which 
ſaved Wickliffe, that retormer himſelf, notwithſtanding 
his enthuſiaſm, ſeems. not to have been actuated by the 
ſpirit of martyrdom ; and, in all ſubſequent trials before 
the prelates, he ſo explained away his doctrine by tortur- 
ed meanings, as to render it quite innocent and inoffen- 
five. Molt of his followers imitated his cautious diſ- 
po'ition, and ſaved themſelves either by recantations or 
explanations. He'died of a pally, in the year 138s, at 
his rectory of Lutterworth, in the county of Leiceſter z 


and the clergy, mortified that he ſhould have elcaped 


their vengeance, took care, beſides aſſuring the people of 


his eternal damnation, to repreſent his laſt diſtemper as a 
vinble judgment of Heaven upon him for his multiplied 
hereſies and impicties. 1 | 
The prolelytes, however, of Wickliffe's opinions ſtil] 
increaſed in England : Some monkiſh writers repreſent 
one half of the kingdom as infected by thoſe principles: 
They were carried over -to Bohemia by tome youth of 
that nation, who ſtudied at Oxford: But though the 
age ſeemed ſtrongly dilpoſed to receive them, affairs were 
not yet fully ripe for this great revolution ; and the 
finiſhing blow to eccleſiaſtical power was reſerved to 
a period of more curioſity, literature, and inclination 
tor novelties. | | 
Meanwhile the Engliſh parliament continued to check 
the clergy and the court of Rome, by more ſober and 
more legal expedients. They enacted anew the ſtatute 
of prowifors, and affixed higher penalties to the trant- 


greſſion of it, which, in ſome inſtances, was even 


made capital. The court of Rome had fallen upon a 
new device, which increaſed their authority over the 
prelates: The pope, who found that the expedient of ar- 
bitrarily depriving them was violent and liable to 
oppolition, attained the ſame end, by transferring ſuch of 
them as were obnoxious to poorer ſees, and even to e 
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ſees, in partibusinfidelium. It was thus that the archbiſhop 
of York, and the biſhops of Durham and Chicheſter, the . 
king's minifters, had been treated after the prevalence 
of Gloceſter's faction: The bithop of Carliſle met with 
the ſame fate after the acceſſion of Henry IV. For the 
pope always joined with the prevailing powers when they 
did not thwart his pretenſions. The parliament, in the Þ 
reign of Richard, enacted a law againſt this abuſe : And | 
the king made a general remonſtrance to the court off 
Rome againſt all thoſe uſurpations,which he calls Horrible 
gxceſſes of that court. | 
It was uſual for the church, that they might elude the 
mortmain-a&, to make their votaries leave lands in truſt 
to certain perſons, under whoſe name the clergy enjoyed 
the benefit of the bequeſt : The parliament alſo ſtopped 
the progreſs of this abuſe. In the 17th of the king, the 
commons prayed, that remedy might be had againſt ſuch 
religious perſons as cauſe their willains to marry free 
women inheritable, whereby the eflate comes to thoſe religi- 
eus hands by colluſion. This was a new device of the clergy. 
The papacy was, at this time, ſomewhat weakened by 
2 ſchiſm, which laſted during forty years, and gave great 
ſcandal to the devoted partiſans of the holy ſee. After 
the pope had reſided many years at Avignon, Gregory 
XI. was perſuaded to return to Rome; and upon his 
death, without happened in 1380, the Romans, reſolute 8 
to fix, for the future, the ſeat of the papacy in Italy, | 
beſieged the cardinals in the conclave, and compelled | 
them, though they were moſtly Frenchmen, to elect x 
UrbanVI. an Italian, into that high dignity. The French | 
cardinals, as ſoon as they recovered their liberty, [| 
fled from Rome, and proteſting againſt the forced elec- 
tion, choſe Robert, ſon of the count of Geneva, who took 
the name of Clement VII. and reſided at Avignon. All 
the kingdoms of Chriſtendom, according to their ſeveral 
intereſts and inclinations, were divided between theſe 
| two pontiffs. The court of France adhered to Clement, 
| and was followed by its allies, the king of Caſtile, 
| and the king of Scotland: England, of courſe, was 
ll thrown into the other party, and declared for * 
of us 
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RICHARD 11. 285 
Thus the appellation of Clementines and Urbaniſis diſ- 
tracted Europe for ſeveral years; and each party damned 
the other as ichiſmatics, and as rebels to the true vicar 


of Chriſt. But this circumſtance, though it weakened 


the papal authority, had not to great an effect as might 
naturally be imagined. Though any king could eaſily 
at firſt make his kingdom embrace the party of one pope 
or the other, or even keep it lome time in ſuſpenſe be- 
tween them, he could not ſo eaſily transfer his obedience 
at pleaſure : The people attached themſelves to their own 
party, as to a religious opinion; and conceived an exe 
treme abhorrence to the oppoſite party, whom they re- 
garded as little better than Saracens or infidels. Cru- 
lades were even underiaken in this quarrel ; and the zeal- 
ous biſhop of Norwich in particular led over, in 1382, 
near 60,000 bigots into Flanders againſt the Clemen- 
tines; but, after loſing a great part of his followers, he 
returned with diigrace into England. Each pope, ſen- 
ſible, from this prevailing ſpirit among the people, that 
the kingdom which once embraced his caule wouid al- 


ways adhere to him, boldly maintained all the preten- 


ſions of his ſee, and ſtood not much more in awe of the 


temporal ſovereigns, than if his authority had not been 


endangered by a rival. 

We meet with this preamble to a law enacted at the 
very beginning of this reign: * Whereas divers perſons 
« of {mall garrifon of land or other poſſeſſions, do make 
«& great retinue of people, as well of eiquires as of 
« others, in many parts of the realm, giving to them 
« hats and other livery of one ſuit by year, taking again 
& towards them the value of the ſame livery, or percaſe 
& the double value, by ſuch covenant and affurance, 
e that every of them ſhall maintain other in all quarrels, 
© be they reaſonable or uurealonable, to the great miſ- 
„chief and oppreſſion of the people, &c.“ This pre- 
amble contains a true picture of the ſtate of the kingdom. 
The laws had been ſo feebly executed, even during the 
long, active, and vigilant reign of Edward III. that no 
ſubject could truſt to their protection. Men openly aſ- 
ſociated themſelves under the patronage of om goons 

| Aron, 
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baron, for their mutual defence. They wore public 
badges, by which their confederacy was diſtinguiſhed, 


They ſupported each other in. all quarrels, iniquities, 


extortions, murders, robberies, and other crimes. Their 


chief was more their ſovereign than the king himſelf ; 


and their own band was more connected with them than 
their country. Hence the perpetual turbulence, diſor- 
ders, factions, and civil wars of thoſe times: Hence 
the ſmall regard paid to a character or the opinion of the 


public: Hence the large diſcretionary prerogatives of 


the crown, and the danger which might have enſued 
from the too great limitation of them. If the king had 
poſſeſſed no arbitrary powers, while all the nobles aſ- 
ſumed and exerciſed them, there muſt have enſued an 
abſolute anarchy in the ſtate. 

One great miſchief attending theſe confederacies, was 
the extorting from the king pardons for the moſt enor- 


mous crimes. The parliament often endeavoured in the 


laſt reign to deprive the prince of this prerogative; but 
in the preſent, they were content with an abridgment of 
it. They enacted, that no pardon for rapes or for mur- 
der from malice prepenſe ſhould be valid, unleſs the 
crime were particularly ſpecified in it. There were alſo 
ſome other circumſtances required for paſſing any pardon 
of this kind: An excellent law; but ill obſerved, like 
moſt laws that thwart the manners of the people, and the 
prevailing cuſtoms of the times. 5 

It is eaſy to obſerve, from theſe voluntary aſſociations 
among the people, that the whole force of the feudal 
ſyſtem was in a manner diſſolved, and that the Engliſh 
had nearly returned, in that particular, to the ſame 
ſituation in which they ſtood before the Norman con- 
queſt. It was, indeed, impoſſible that that ſyſtem could 
Jong ſubſiſt under the perpetual revolutions to which 
landed property is every-where ſubje&t. When the great 


feudal baronies were firſt erected, the lord lived in opu- 


Jence in the midſt of his vaſſals: He wa: in a ſituation 


to protect and cheriſh and defend them: The quality of 


atron naturally united itſelf to that of ſuperior: And 
theſe two principles of authority mutually ſupported cach 
| other, 
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other. But when, by the various diviſions and mix- 
tures of property, a man's ſuperior came to live at a diſ- 
tance from him, and could no longer give him ſhelter or 
countenance; the tie gradually became more fiftitious 
than real: New connexions from vicinity or other 
cauſes were formed: Protection was ſought by volun- 
tary ſervices and attachment: The appearance of va- 
lour, ſpirit, abilities in any great man, extended his 
:ntereſt very far: And if the ſovereign were deficient in 
theſe qualities, he was no leſs, if not more, expoſed to 
the uſurpations of the ariſtocracy, than even during the 
vigour of the feudal ſyſtem. 

The greateſt novelty introduced into the civil govern- 
ment during this reign was the creation of peers by pa- 
tent. Lord Beauchamp of Holt was the firk peer that 
was advanced to the houſe of lords in this manner, 
The practice of levying benevolences is alſo firſt men- 
tioned in the preſent reign. 

This prince lived in a more magnificent manner than 

erhaps any of his predeceſſors or ſucceſſors. His houſe- 
bold conſiſted of 10,000 perſons: He had 300 in his 
kitchen; and all the other offices were furniſhed in pro- 
portion *. It muſt be remarked, that this enormous 
train had tables ſupplied them at the king's expenſe, ac- 
cording to the mode of that age. Such prodigality was 
probably the ſource of many exactions by purveyors, 


and was one chief reaſon of the public diſcontents. 


* Harding : This poet ſays, that he ſpeaks from the au- 
thority of a clerk of the green cloth. | 
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CHAP. XVIII. 
HENRY IV. 


Title of the king—An inſurrection An inſurrection in 
Wales—T he earl of Northumberland rebels —Baitle of 

Shrewſbury State of Scotland Parliamentary tranſ- 
attions—Death—and character of the king. 


THE Engliſh had ſo long been familiariſed to the he- 
reditary ſucceſſion of their monarchs, the inſtances 

of departure from it had always borne ſuch ſtrong ſymp- 
toms of injuſtice and violence, and fo little of a national 
choice or election, and the returns to the true line had 
ever been deemed ſuch fortunate incidents in their hiſ- 
tory, that Henry was afraid leſt, in reſting his title on 
the conſent of the people, he ſhould build on a founda- 
tion to which the people themfelves were not accuſtomed, 
and whoſe ſolidity they would with difticulty be brought 
to recogniſe. The idea too of choice ſeemed always to 
imply that of conditions, and a right of recalling the 
conſent upon any ſuppoſed violation of them ; an idea 
which was not naturally agreeable to a ſovereign, and 
might, in England, be dangerous to the ſubjects, who, 
lying ſo much under the influence of turbulent nobles, 
had ever paid but an imperfect obedience even to their 
hereditary princes. For theſe reaſons, Henry was de- 
termined never to have recourſe to this claim; the only 
one on which his authority could conſiſtently ſtand : 
He rather choſe to patch up his title in the beſt manner 
he could from other pretenſions: And, in the end, he 
left himſelf, in the eyes of men of ſenſe, no ground of 
right but his preſent poſſeſſion ; a very precarious found- 
ation, which, by its very nature, was liable to be over- 
thrown by every faction of the great, or prejudice of the 
people. He had indeed a preſent advantage over his 
competitor : The heir of the houſe of Mortimer, who 
had been declared in parliament heir to the crown, was 
a boy of ſeven years of age: His friends conſulted his 
ſafety, 
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| HENRY IV. | 289 
ſafety, by keeping filence with regard to his title: Henry 


detained him and his younger brother in an honourable 
cuſtody at Windſor caſtle: But he had reaſon to dread, 
that, in proportion as that nobleman grew to man's 
eſtate, he would draw to him the attachment of the peo- 
ple, and make them reflect on the fraud, violence, and 
injuſtice, by which he had been excluded from the 
throne, Many favourable topics would occur in his 
behalf: He was a native of England; poſſeſſed an ex- 
tentive interelt from the greatnefs and all:ances of his 
family; however criminal the depoſed monarch, this 
youth was — innocent; he was of the ſame reli - 
gion, and educated in the fame manners with the people, 
and could not be governed by any ſeparate intereſt ; 
Theſe views would all concur to favour his claim; and 
though the abilities of the preſent prince might ward off 
any dangerous revolution, it was juſtly to be appre- 
hended, that his authority could with difficulty be 
brought to equal that of his predeceſſors. 

Henry, in his very firit parliament, had reaſon to ſee 
the danger attending that ftation which he had aſſumed, 
and the obſtacles which he would meet with in govern- 
ing an unruly ariſtocracy, always divided by faction, 
and at preſent inflamed with the reſentments conſequent 
on ſuch recent convulſions. The peers, on their aſ- 
ſembling, broke out into violent animoſities againſt each 
other; forty gauntlets, the pledges of furious battle, 
were thrown on the floor of the houſe by noblemen who 
gave mutual challenges; and {ar and traitor reſounded 
from all quarters. The king had fo much authority 
with theſe doughty champions, as to prevent all the 
combats which they threatened ; but he was not able to 
bring them to a proper compoſure, or to an amicable 
diſpoſition towards each other. 

(1400.) It was not long before theſe paſſions broke 
into action. The earls of Rutland, Kent, and Hunt- 
ingdon, and lord Spencer, who were now degraded from 
the reſpective titles of Albemarle, Surrey, Exeter, and 
Gloceiter, conferred on them by Richard, entered into a 
conſpiracy, together with the carl of Saliſbury and lord 

VOL, III. C © Lumley, 
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Lumley, for raiſing an inſurrection, and for ſeizing tlie 
King's perſon at Wind(or ; but the treachery of Rutland 
gave him warning of the danger. He ſuddenly withdrew 
to London; and the conſpirators, who came to Windſor 
with a body of 500 horle, found that they had miſled 
this blow, on which all the ſucceſs of their enterpriſe 
depended. Henry appeared next day at Kingſton upon 
Thames, at the head of 20,000 men, moſtly drawn from 
i! the city; and his enemies, unable to reſiſt his power, 
1 diſperſed themſelves, with a view of raiſing their fol- 
| lowers in the ſeveral counties which were the ſeat of their 
41 intereſt. But the adherents of the king were hot in the 
bl purſuit, and every-where oppoſed themſelves to their 
\1 progreſs. The earls of Kent and Saliſbury were ſeized 
it at Cirenceſter by the citizens; and were next day be- 
M1 headed without farther ceremony, according to the 
| cuſtom of the times. The citizens of Briſtol treated 


| 
it Spencer and Lumley in the fame manner. The earl of 
| Huntingdon, fir Thomas Blount, and fir Benedi& Sely, 
| who were alſo taken priſoners, ſuffered death, with many 
'j others of the conſpirators, by orders from Henry. And 
| | when the quarters of theſe unhappy men were brought: 
to London, no leſs than eighteen biſhops and thirty-two 
} mitred abbots joined the populace, and met them with 

the moſt indecent mai ks of joy and exultation. 

But the ſpectacle, the moſt ſhocking to every one who 
| retained any ſentiment either of honour or humanity, 
ſtill remained. The earl ot Rutland appeared, carrying 
on a pole the head of lord Spencer, his brother-in-law, 
| which he preſented in trinmph to Henry as a teſtimony 
1 of his loyalty. This intamous man, who was ſoon 
it; after duke of York by the death of his father, and firſt 
i prince of the blood, had been inſtrumental in the murder 


of his uncle the duke of Gloceſter ; had then deſerted 
Richard, by whom he was truſted 3 had conſpired againſt 
the life of Henry, to whom he had ſworn allegiance; 
had betrayed his aſſociates, whom he had ſeduced into 
this enterpriſe; and now diſplayed, in the face of the 
world, theſe badges of his multiplied diſhonour. 
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(1401.) Henry was ſenſible, that though the execu- 
tion of theſe conſpirators might ſeem to give ſecurity to 
his throne, the animoſities, which remain after ſuch 
bloody ſcenes, are always dangerous to royal authority; 
and he therefore determined not to increaſe, by any ha- 
zardous enterpriſe, thoſe numerous enemies with whom 
he was every-where environed. While a ſubject, he 
was believed to have ſtrongly imbibed all the principles 
of his father, the duke of Lancaſter, and to have adopted 
the prejudices which the Lollards inſpired againſt the 
abuſes of the eftabliſhed church: But, finding himſelf 
poſſeſſed of the throne by to precarious a title, he thought 
ſuperſtition a neceſſary implement of public authority; 
and he reſolved, by every expedient, to pay court to the 
clergy. There were hitherto no penal laws enacted 
againſt hereſy ; an indulgence which had proceeded, not 
from a ſpirit of toleration in the Romiſh church, but 
from the ignorance and fimplicity of the people, which 
had rendered them unfit either for ſtarting or receiving 
any new or curious doctrines, and which needed not to 
be reſtrained by rigorous penalties. But when the learn- 
ing and genius of Wickliffe had once broken, in ſome 
meaſure, the fetters of prejudice, the eecleſiaſtics called 
aloud for the puniſhment of his diſciples ; and the king, 
who was very little ſcrupulous in his conduct, was eaſily 
induced to ſacrifice his principles to his intereſt, and to 
acquire the favour of the church by that moſt effectual 
method, the gratifying of their vengeance againſt oppo- 
nents. He engaged the parliament to paſs a law fot 
that purpoſe: It was enaQted, that when any heretic, 
who relapſed, or refuſed to abjure his opinions, was de- 
livered over to the ſecular arm by the biſhop or his com- 
miſſaries, he ſhould be committed to the flames by the 
civil magiſtrate before the whole people. This weapon 
did not long remain unemployed in the hands of the 
clergy : William Sautré, rector of St. Oſithes in Lon- 
don, had been condemned by the convocation of Canter- 
bury ; his ſentence was ratified by the houſe of peers z 
the king iſſued his writ for the execution; and the un- 
happy man atoned for his erroneous opinions by the pe- 
COM nalty 
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nalty of fire. This is the firſt inſtance of that kind in 
England; and thus one horror more was added to thoſe 
diſmal ſcenes which at that time were already but too 
familiar to the people. 

But the utmoſt precaution and prudence of Henry 
could not ſhield him from thoſe numerous inquietudes 
which aſſailed him from every quarter. The connexions 
of Richard with the royal family of France made that 
court exert its activity to recover his authority, or re- 
venge his death; but though the confuſions in England 


tempted the French to engage in ſome enterpriſe by which 


they might diſtreſs their ancient enemy, the greater con- 
fuſions which they experienced at home obliged them 
quickly to accommodate matters ; and Charles, content 


with recovering his daughter from Henry's hands, Jaid 
_ aſide his preparations, and renewed the truce between 
the kingdoms. The attack of Guienne was alſo an in- 


viting attempt, which the preſent factions that prevailed 
among the French obliged them to negle&t. The Gaſ- 
cons, affectionate to the memory of Richard, who was 
born among them, refuſed to {wear allegiance to a prince 
that had dethroned and murdered him ; and the appear- 
ance of a French army on their frontiers would probably 
have tempted them to change maſters. But the earl of 
Worceſter, arriving with ſome Engliſh troops, gave 
countenance to the partiſans of Henry, and overawed 
their opponents. Religion too was here found a cement 
to their union with England. The Gaſcons had been 
engaged, by Richard's authority, to acknowledge the 
Pope of Rome; and they were ſenſible, that, if they ſub- 
mitted to France, it would be neceſſary for them to pay 
obedience to the pope of Avignon, whom they had been 
taught to deteſt as a ſchiſmatic. Their principles on 


this head were too faſt rooted to admit of any ſudden or 


violent alteration. 
The revolutiþn in England proved likewiſe the occa- 
ſion of an inſurrection in Wales. Owen Glendour, or 


 Glendourduy, deſcended from the ancient princes of that 


country, had become obnoxious on account of his attach- 
ment to Richard; and Reginald lord Gray of Ruthyn, 
; : who 
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who was claſely connected with the new king, and who 
enjoyed a great fortune in the marches of Wales, thought 
the opportunity favourable for oppreſſing his neighbour, 
and taking poſſeſſion of his eſtate. Glendour, pro- 
voked at the injuitice, and ſtill more at the indignity, 
recovered poſſeſſion by the ſword : Henry ſent aſſiſtance 
to Gray; the Welſh took part with Glendour : A 
troubletome and tedious war was kindled, which Glen- 
dour long ſuſtained by his valour and activity, aided by 
the natural ſtrength of the country, and the untamed 
ſpirit of its inhabitants. 

As Glendour committed devaſtations promiſcuouſly 
on «ll the Engliſh, he infeſted the eſtate of the earl of 
Marche ; and fir Edmund Mortimer, uncle to that 
nebleman, led out the retainers of the family, and gave 
battle to the Welſh chieftain : His troops were routed, _ 
and he was taken priſoner: At the ſame time the earl 
himſelf, who had been allowed to retire to his caſtle of 
Wigmere, and who, though a mere boy, took the field 
with his followers, fell allo into Glendour's hands, and 
was carried by him into Wales, As Henry dreaded 
and hated all the family of Marche, he allowed the 
earl to remain in captivity z and though that young 
nobleman was nearly allied to the Piercies, to whoſe 
atliſtance he himſelf had owed his crown, he refuſed to 
the earl of Northumberland permiſſion to treat of his 
ranſom with Glendour. | 

The uncertainty in which Henry's affairs ſtood 
during a long time with France, as well as the confu- 
trons incident to all great changes in government, 
tempted the Scots to make incurſions into England; 
and Henry, deſirous of taking revenge upon them, but 
afraid of rendering his new government unpopular by 
requiring great ſupplies from his ſubjects, ſummoned 
at Weſtminſter a council of the peers, without the 
commons, and laid before them the ſtate of his affairs. 
The military part of the feudal conſtitution was now 
much decayed ; There remained only ſo much of that 
fabric as affected the civil rights and properties of men: 
And the peers here undertooky but voluntarily, to 
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attend the king in an expedition againſt Scotland, each 
of them at the head of a certain number of his retainers, 
Henry conducted this army to Edinburgh, of which he 
eaſily made himſelf maſter; and he there ſummoned 
Robert III. to do homage to him for his crown. But 
finding that the Scots would neither ſubmit nor give 
him battle, he returned in three weeks, after making 
this uſeleſs bravado ; and he diſbanded his army. 

( 1402.) In the ſubſequent ſeaſon, Archibald ear] of 
Douglas, at the i.cad of 12,000 men, and attended by 
many of the principal nobility of Scotland, made an 
irruption into England, and committed devaſtations on 


the northern counties. On his return home, he was 


overtaken by the Piercies at Homeldon, on the borders 
of England, and a fierce battle enſued, where the Scots 
were totally routed. Douglas himſelf was taken pri- 
ſoner; as was Mordac ear} of Fife, fon of the duke of 
Albany, and nephew of the Scottiſh king, with the 
earls of Angus, Murray, and Orkney, and many others 
of the gentry and nobility. When Henry received 
intelligence of this victory, he ſent the earl of Northum- 
berland orders not to ranſom. his priſoners, which that 
nobleman regarded as his right by the laws of war 
received in that age. The king intended to detain 
them, that he might be able, by their means, to make 
an advantageous peace with Scotland; but by this policy 
he gave a freſh difguſt to the family of Picrcy.. 
(1403.) The obligations which Henry had owed to 
Northumberland were of a kind the moſt likely to pro- 
duce ingratitude on the one fide, and dilcontent on the 
other. The ſovereign naturally became jealous of that 
power which had advanced him to the throne ; and the 
ſubject was not eaſily ſatisfied in the returns which he 
thought ſo great a favour had merited. Though Henry, 
on his acceſſion, had beſtowed the office of conſtable on 
Northumberland for life, and conferred other gifts on 
that family, theſe favours were regarded as their due; 
the refuſal of any other requeſt was deemed an injury. 
The impatient ſpirit of Harry Fiercy, and the factious 
diſpoſition of the earl of Worceſter, younger * | 
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of Northumberland, inflamed the diſcontents of that 
nobleman; and the precarious title of Henry tempted 
him to ſeek revenge, by overturning that throne which 
he had at firſt eſtabliſſed. He entered into a corre- 
ſpondence with Glendour: He gave liberty to the earl 
of Douglas, and made an alliance with that martial 
chief: He rouſed up all his partiſans to arms; and 
{uch unlimited authority at that time belonged to the 
great families, that the ſame men, whom a few years 
before he had conducted againſt Richard, now followed 
his ſtandard in oppoſition to Henry, When war was 
ready to break out, Northumberland was ſeized with 
a ſudden illneſs at Berwic; and young Piercy, taking 
the command cf the troops, marched towards Shrewl- 
bury, in order to join his forces with thoſe of Glendour. 
The king had happily a ſmall army on foot, with 
which he had intended to act againſt the Scots; and 
knowing the importance of celerity in all civil wars, 
he inſtantly hurried down, that he might give battle to 
the rebels. He approached Piercy near Shrewſbury, 
before that nobleman was joined by Glendour ; and the 
policy of one leader, and impatience of the other, made 
them haſten to a general engagement. 

The evening before the battle, Piercy ſent 2 mani- 
feſto to Henry, in which he renonnced his allegiance, 
ſet that prince at defiance, and, in the name of his 
father and uncle, as well as his own, enumerated all 
the grievances of which, he pretended, the nation had 
reafon to complain. He upbraided him with the per- 
jury of which he had been guil:y, when, on landing at 
Ravenſpur, he had ſworn upon the goſpels, before the 
carl of Northumberland, that he had no other intention 
than to reccver the dutchy of Lancaſter, and that he 
would ever remain-a faithful ſubje& to king Richard. 
He aggravated his guilt in firſt dethroning, then mur- 
dering that prince, and in uſurping on the title of the 
houte of Mortimer, to whom, both by lineal fuccetſ:on, 
and by declaraticns of parliament, the throne, when 
vacant by Richard's demiſe, did of right belong. He 
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earl of Marche, whom he ought to regard as his ſo— 
vereign, to remain a captive in the hands of his 
enemies, and in even refuſing to all his friends permiſſion 
to treat of. his ranſom. He charged him again with 

erjury in loading the nation with heavy taxes, after 
having ſworn that, without the utmolt neceſſity, he 
woul:! never levy any impolitions upon them. And 
he reproached him with the arts employed in procuring 
favourable elections into parliament; arts which he 
himſelf had before imputed as a crime to Richard, and 
which he had made one chief reaſon of that prince's 
arraignment and depoſition. This manifeſto was wel! 
calculated to inflame the quarrel] between the parties: 
The bravery of the two leaders promiſed an obſtinate 
engagement: And the equality of the armies, being 
each about 12,000 men, a number which was not un- | 
manageable by the commanders, gave reaſon to expect | 
a great effuſion of blood on both fides, and a very |} 
doubtful iſſue to the combat. e 

(1403, 21ſt July.) We thall ſearcely find any battle 
in thoſe ages where the ſhock was more terrible and 
more conſtant. Henry expoſed his perſon in the thickett 
of the fight : His gallant fon, whoſe military atchieve- 
ments were afterwards fo renowned, and who here per- 
formed his novicidte in arms, ſignalized himſelf on his 
father's footſteps, and even a wound, which he received 
in the face with an arrow, could not oblige him to quit 
the field. Piercy ſupported that fame which he had 
acquired in many a bleody combat: And Douglas, 
his ancient enemy, and now his friend, ſtill appeared 
his rival, amidſt the horror and confuſion of the day, 
This nobleman performed feats of valour which are 
almoſt incredible : He feemed determined that the king 
of England ſhould that day fall by his arm: He fought 
him all over the field of battle: And as Henry, either 
to elude the attacks of the enemy upon his perſon, or 
to encourage his own men by the belief of his pretence 
every-where, had accoutred ſeveral captains in the royal 
garb, the ſword of Douglas rendered this honour fatal 
to many. But while the armies were contending - 
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this furious manner, the death of Piercy, by an un- 
known hand, decided the victory, and the royaliſts 
prevailed. There are ſaid to have fallen that day, on 
both ſides, near two thouſand three hundred gentlemen 
but the perſons of greateſt diſtinction were on the 
king's; the earl of Stafford, fir Hugh Shirley, fir 
Nicholas Gauſel, fir Hugh Mortimer, fir John Maſſey, 
fir John Calverly. About ſix thouſand private men 
periſhed, of whom two thirds were of Piercy's army. 
The earls of Worceſter and Douglas were taken pri- 
ſoners : The former was beheaded at Shrewſbury ; the 
latter was treated with the courtely due to his rank 
and merit. | 

The earl of Northumberland, having recovered from 


his ſickneſs, had levied a freſh army, and was on his 


march to join his fon 3 but being oppoſed by the earl 
of Weſtmoreland, and hearing ot the defeat at Shrewſ- 
bury, he diſmiſſed his forces, and came with a ſmall 
retinue to the king at York. He pretended that his 
ſole intention in arming was to mediate between the 
parties : Henry thought proper to accept of the apology, 
and even granted him a pardon for his offence : All 
the other rebels were treated with equal lenity; and, 
except the earl of Worceſter and fir Richard Vernon, 
who were regarded as the chief authors of the inſur- 
rection, no perſon engaged in this dangerous enterpriſe 
ſeems to have periſhed by the hands of the execu- 
tioner. 


(140 5.) But Northumberland, though he had been 


pardoned, knew that he never ſhould be truſted, and 
that he was too powerful to be cordially: forgiven by a 
prince whoſe ſituation gave him ſuch reaſonable grounds 
of jealouſy. It was the effe& either of Henry's vigi- 


lance or good fortune, or of the narrow genius of his 
enemies, that no proper concert was ever formed among 


them: They roſe in rebellion one after another; and 
thereby afforded him an opportunity of ſuppreſſing ſingly 
thoſe inſurrections, which, had they been united, might 
have proved fatal to his authority. The earl of Not- 


tingham, ſon of the duke of Norfolk, and the arch. 
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biſhop of York, brother to the earl of Wiltſhire, whom 
Henry, then duke of Lancaſter, had beheaded at Briſtol, 
though they had remained quict while Piercy was in 
the field, till harboured in their breaſt a violent hatred 


againſt the enemy of their families; and they deter- 


mined, in conjunction with the earl of Northumberland, 
to ſeek revenge againſt him. They betook themſelves 
to arms before that powerful nobleman was prepared to 
Join them; and publiſhing a manifeſto, in which they 
reproached Henry with his uſurpation of the crown, 
and the murder of the late king, they required that 
the right line ſhould be reſtored, and all public grievances 
be redreſſed. The earl of Weſtmoreland, whoſe power 


lay in the neighbourhood, approached them with an 


inferior force at Shipton, near York ; and, being afraid 
to hazard an action, he attempted to ſubdue them by 
a ſtratagem, which nothing but the greateſt folly and 
ſimplicity on their part could have rendered ſucceſsful, 
He deſired a conference with the archbiſhop and earl 
between the armies : He heard their grievances with 
great patier ce: He begged them to propoſe the reme- 


dies : He approved of every expedient which they ſug- 


geſted : He granted them all their demands: He alſo 
engaged that Henry ſhould give them entire ſatisfaction; 
and when he ſaw them pleaſed with the facility of his 
conceſſions, he obſerved to them, that ſince amity was 
now, in effect, reſtored between them, it were better 
on both ſides to diſmiſs their forces, which otherwiſe 
would prove an inſupportable burden to the country. 
The archhiſhop and the ear] of Nottingham immediately 
cave directions to that purpoſe : Their troops diſbanded 
upon the field: But Weſtmoreland, who had ſecretly 
iſſued contrary orders to his army, ſeized the two rebels 
without reſiſtance, and carried them to the king, who 
was advancing with haſty marches to ſuppreſs the inſur- 
rection. The trial and puniſhment of an archbiſhop 
might have proved a troubleſome and dangerous under- 
taking, had Henry proceeded regularly, and allowed 
time for an oppolition to form itſelf againſt that unuſual 
meaſure: The celerity of the execution alone could here 

render 
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render it ſafe and prudent. Finding that ſir William 
Gaſcoigne, the chief juſtice, made ſome ſcruple of 
acting on this occaſion, he appointed fir William Ful- 
thorpe for judge; Who, without any indictment, trial, 
or defence, pronounced ſentence of death upon the 
prelate, which was preſently executed. This was the 
firſt inſtance in England of a capital. puniſhment in- 
flicted on a biſhop; whence the clergy of that rank 
might learn that their crimes, more than thoſe of 
laics, were not to paſs with impunity. The earl of 
Nottingham was condemned and executed in the ſame 
ſummary manner: But though many. other perſons 
of condition, ſuch as lord Falconberg, fir Ralph 
Haſtings, ſir John Colville, were engaged in this re- 
bellion, no others ſeem to have fallen victims to Henry's 
ſeverity, #® 

The earl of Northumberland, on receiving this intel- 
ligence, fled into Scotland, together with lord Bardolt ; 
and the king, without oppoſition, reduced all the caſtles 
and fortreſſes belonging to theſe noblemen. He thence 
turned his arms againſt Glendour, over whom his ſon, 
the prince of Wales, had obtained ſome advantages: 
But that enemy, more troubleſome than dangerous, 
{ili found means of defending himſelf in his faſtneſſcs, 


and of ejuding, though not reſiſting, ail the force of 
England. In a ſubſequent ſeaſon (1407), the carl of 


Northumberland and lord Bardolf, impatient of their 
exile, entered the north, in hopes of raiſing the people 
to arms; but found the country in ſuch a polture as 
rendered all their attempts unſucceſsful. Sr Thomas 
Rokeſby, ſheriff of Yorkſhire, levied jome forces, at- 
tacked the invaders at Bramham, and gained a victory, 
in which both Northumberland and Bardolf were ſlain. 
This proſperous event, joined to the death of Glendour, 
which happencd ſoon after, freed Henry from all his 
domeſtic enemies; and this prince, who had mounted 
the throne by ſuch unjuſtihable means, and held it by 


ſuch an exceptionable title, had yet, by his valour, 


prudence, and addreſs, accuſtomed the people to the 
yoke, and had obtained a greater aſcendant over his 
haughiy 
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haughty barons than the law alone, not ſupported by 
theſe active qualities, was ever able to confer. 

About the fame. time, fortune gave Henry an ad- 
vantage over that neighbour, who, by his ſituation, 
was moſt enabled to diſturb his government. Robert 
III. king of Scots, was a prince, though of flender 
capacity, extremely innocent and inoffenſive in his con- 
duct: But Scotland, at that time, was ſtil! leſs fitted 
than England for cheriſhing, or even enduring ſovereigns 
of that character. The duke of Albany, Robert's bro- 
ther, a prince of more abilities, at leaſt of a more boiſ- 
texrous and violent diſpoſition, had aſſumed the govern- 
ment of the ſtate; and, not ſatisfied with preſent 
authority, he entertained the criminal purpoſe of extir- 
pating his brother's children, and of acquiring the crown 
to his own family. He threw into prifon David, his 
eldeſt nephew, who there periſhed by hunger: James 
alone, the younger brother of David, ſtood between that 
tyrant and the throne ; and king Robert, ſenſible of his 
ſors danger, embarked him on board a ſhip, with a 
view of {ending him to France, and entruſting him to 
the protection of that friendly power. Unfortunately, 
the veſtel was taken by the Engliſh; prince James, a 
boy about nine years of age, was carried to London; ; 
and though there ſubſiſted at that time a truce betwcen 
tae Kingdoms, Henry retuſed to reftore the young prince 

to his liber ty. Robert, worn out with cares and infir- 
mities, was unable to bear the ſhock of this laſt miſ- 
fortune; and he ſoon after died, leaving the government 
in the hands of the duke of Albany. Henry was now 
raore ſenſible than ever of the importance of the acquiſi- 
tion which he had made: While he retained ſuch a 
pledge, he was ſure of keeping the duke of Albany in 
dependance; 3 or if offended he could ealily, by reſtoring 
tie true heir, take ample revenge upon the uſurper. But 
though the king, by detaining James in the Engliſh 
court, had ſhown himſelf ſomewhat deficient in genero- 
fity, he made ample amends by giving that prince an 
excellent education, which afterwards qualified him, 
when ke mounted the throne, to reform, in ſome _ 
ure, 


— eee 


ſure, the rude and barbarous manners of his native 
country. ; 
The hoſtile diſpoſitions which of late had prevailed 
between France and England were reſtrained, during the 
greater part of this reign, from appearing in action. 
The jealouſies and civil commo:1ons with which both 
nations were d:tturbed, kept each of them from taking 
advantage of the unhappy fituation of its neighbour. 
But as the abilities and good fortune of Henry had 


- ſooner been able to compole the Engliſh factions, this 


prince hegan, in the Jatter part of his reign, to look 
abroad, and to foment the animoſities between the fa- 
milies of Burgundy and Orleans, by which the govern- 
ment of France was, during that period, ſo much 
diſtracted. He knew that one great ſource of the na- 
tional diſcontent againſt his predeceſſor was the inactivit 
of his reign; and he hoped, by giving a new direction 
to the reſtleſs and unquiet ſpirits of his people, to 
prevent their breaking out in domeſtic wars and diforders, 
That he might unite policy with force, he firſt entered 
into treaty with the duke of Burgundy (1411), and ſent 
that prince a ſmall body of troops, which ſupported 
him againſt his enemies. Soon after, he hearkened to 
more advantageous propoſals made him by the duke of 
Orleans, and defpatched a greater body to ſupport that 
party. (1412.) But the leaders of the oppoſite tations 
having madea temporary accommodation, the intereſts of 
the Engliſh were facrificed ; and this effort of Henry 
proved, in the iſſue, entirely vain and fruitleſs. The 
declining ſtate of his health, and the ſhortneſs of his 
reign, prevented him from renewing the attempt, which 
his more fortunate {cn carried to ſo great a length againſt 
the French monarchy. 

Such were the military and foreign tranſaions of this 
reign: The civil and parliamentary are ſomewhat more 
memorable, and more worthy of our attention. During 
the two laſt reigns, the elections of the commons had 
appeared a circumſtance of government not to be neg- 
lected ; and Richard was even accuſed of uing unwar- 
rantable methods tor procuring to his partiſans a feat in 
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that houſe. This practice formed one conſiderable 
article of charge againſt him in his depaſition; yet 
Henry ſcrupled not to tread in his foctiteps, and to 
encourage the ſame abuſes in elections. Laws were en- 
acted againſt ſuch undue influence, and even a ſheriff 
was puniſhed for an iniquitous return which he had 
made: But laws were commonly, at that time, very ill 
execu:ed; and the liberties of the people, ſuch as they 
were, ſtood on a ſurer baſis than on laws and parliament- 
ary elections. Though the heuſe of commons was 
little able to withſtand the violent currents which per- 
petually ran between the monarchy and the ariſtocracy, 
and though that houſe might eavnly be brought, at a 
particular time, to make the moſt unwarrantable concet- 
tions to either; the general inſtitutions of the ſtate ſtill 
remained invariable ; the intereits of the ſeveral members 
continued on the fame footing ; the. (word was in the 
hands of the ſubje&t; and the government, though thrown 
into temporary diſorder, ſoon lett/ed iticlt on its ancicnt 
foundations. | 
During the greater part of this reign, the king was 
obliged to court popularity; and tne houſe of commons, 
ſenſible of their own importance, began to aſſume powers 
which had not uſually been exerciſed by their predecetiors. 
In the firſt year of Henry, they procured a jaw, that no 
judge, in concurring with any miquitous meaſure, 
ſhould be excuſed by p.cading the orders of the king, 
or even the danger of his own life from the menaces of 
tue lovereign. In the ſecond year, they inhſted on main- 
. taining the practice of not granting any ſuppiy before 
they received an anſwer to their petitions; Winch was a 
tacit manner of bargaining with the prince. In the fifth 
year, they deſired the king to remove from his houle- 
hold four perions who had diſpleaſed them, among whom 
was his oven confeſſor; and Henry, though he told them 
that he Knew of no offence which theſe men had com- 
mitted, yet, in order to gratify them, complied with 
their requeſt. In the ſixth year, they voted the king 
{upplies, but appointed treaſurers of their own, to ſee 
the money diſpurſed for the purpoics intended, and re- 
3 quired 
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guired them to deliver in their accounts to the houſe. In 
the eighth year, they propoſed, for the regulation of the 
government and houſehold, thirty important articles, 
which were all agreed io; and they even obliged all the 
members of council, all the judges, and all the officers 
of the houſehold, to ſwear to the obſervance of them. 
The abridger of the records remarks the unuſual liber- 
ties taken by the ſpeaker and the houſe during this 
period. But the great authority of the commons was 
bur a temporary advantage, ariſing from the preſent 
ſituation. In a ſubſequent parliament, when the ſpeaker 
made his cuſtomary application to the throne for liberty 
of ſpeech, the king, having now overcome all his domeſ- 
tic difficulties, plainly told him, that he would have no 
novelties introduced, and would enjoy his prerogatives. 


But on the whole, the limitations of the government 


fcem to have been more ſenſibly felt, and more care- 
ſully maintained by Henry, than by any of his prede- 
ceſſors. | 

During this reign, when the houſe of commons were, 
at any time, brought to make unwary conceſſions to the 
crown, they alfo ſhowed their freedom by a ſpeedy re- 
tractation of them. Henry, though he entertained a 
perpetual and well-grounded jealouſy of the family of 
Mortimer, allowed not their name to he once mentioned 
m parhament; and as none of the rebels had ventured to 
declare the earl of Marche king, he never attempted to 


procure, what would not have been refuſed him, an ex- 


preſs declaration againſt the claim of that nobleman z 
becauſe he knew that ſuch a declaration, in the preſent. 


circumſtances, would have no authority, and would only 


ſerve to revive the memory of Mortimer's title in the 
minds of the people. He proceeded in his purpoſe after 
2 more artful and covert manner. He procured a ſettle- 
ment of the crown on himſelf and his heirs-male, thereby 
tacitly excluding the females, and transferring the Salic 


law into the Engliſh government. He thought that, 


though the houſe of Plantagenet had at firſt derived their 
title from a female, this was a remote event, unknown 
to the generality of the people; and if he could once ac- 
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cuſtom them to the practice of excluding women, the 
title of the earl of Marche would gradualiy be forgotten 
and neglected by them. But he was very unfortunate 
in this attempt. During the long conteſts with France, 
the injuſtice of the Salic law had been ſo much exclaimed 
againſt by the nation, that a contrary principle had taken 
deep root in the minds of men; and it was now beccme 
impoſſible to eradicate it. The ſame houſe of commons, 
therefore, in a ſubſequent ſeſſion, apprehenſive that they 
had overturned the foundations of the Engliſh govern-- 
ment, and that they had opened the door to more civil 
wars than might enſue even from the irregular elevation 
of the houſe of Lancaſter, applied with ſuch earneſtneſs 
for a new ſettlement of the crown, that Henry yielded 
to their requeſt, and agreed to the ſucceſſion of the prin- 
ceſſes of his family. A certain proof, that nobody was 
in his heart ſatisfied with the King's title to the crown, 
or knew on what principle to reſt it. 5 

But though the commons, during this reign, ſhowed 
à laudable zeal for liberty in their tranſactions with the 
crown ; their efforts againſt the church were ſtill more 
extraordinary, and ſcemed to anticipate very much the 


ſpirit which became ſo general in a little more than a 


century afterwards. I know that the credit of theſe 
paſſages reſts entirely on one ancient hiſtorian *; but 
that hiſtorian was contemporary, was a clergyman, and 
it was contrary to the intereſts of his order to preſerve 
the memory of ſuch tranſactions, much more to forge 
precedents, which poiterity might, ſome time, be tempted 
to imitate. This is a truth ſo evident, that the molt 


likely way of accounting for the ſilence of the records on 


this head, is by ſuppoſing, that the authority of ſome 


churchmen was ſo great as to procure a razure, with re- 


gard to theſe circumitances, which the indiſcretion of 


one of that order has happily preſerved to us. 

In the fixth of Henry, the commons, who had been 
required to grant ſupplies, propoſed in plain terms to the 
king, that he ſhould ſeize all the temporalities of the 
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church, and employ them as a perpetual fund to ſerve 
the exigencies of the ſtate, They inſiſted, that the clergy 
poſſeſſed a third of the lands of the kingdom; that they 
contributed nothing to the public burdens; and that their 
riches tended only to diſqualify them from performing 
their miniſterial functions with proper zeal and attention. 
When this addreſs was preſented, the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, who then attended the king, objedted that 
the clergy, though they went not in perſon to the wars, 
ſent their vaſſals and tenants in all cates of neceſſity ; 
while, at the ſame time, they themſelves, who ſtaid at 


home, were employed night and day in offering up their 


prayers for the happineſs and proſperity of the ſtate, 
The ſpeaker ſmiled, and anſwered, without reſerve, that 
he thought the prayers of the church but a very ſlender 
ſupply. The archbiſhop, however, prevailed in the dif» 
pute: The king diſcouraged the application of the com- 
mons: And the lords rejected the bill which the lower 
houſe had framed for ſtripping the church of her re- 
Venues. | 

The commons were not diſcouraged by this repulle : 
In the eleventh of the king they returned to the charge 
with more zeal than before: They made a calculation of 
all the eccleſiaſtical revenues, which, by their account, 


amounted to 435,000 marks a year, and contained 


18, 400 ploughs of land. They propoſed to divide this, 
property among fiftcen new earls, 1500 knights, 6000 
eſquires, and a hundred hoſpitals ; beſides 20,000 pounds 
a-year, which the king might take for his own uſe; 
And they inſiſted, that the clerical functions would be 
better performed than at preſent, by 15,000 pariſh 
pres; paid at the rate of ſeven marks a-piece of yearly 
tipend. This application was accompanied with an ad- 
dreis for mitigating the ſtatutes enacted againſt the 
Lellards, which ſhows from what ſource the addreſs 
came. The king gave the commons a ſevere reply; and 


farther to fatisfy the church, and to prove that be was 


quite in earneſt, he ordered a Lollard to he burned before 
the diſſolution of the parliament. 
We haye now related almoft all the memorable tranſ- 
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actions of this reign, which was buly and active; but 
produce few events that deſe ve to be tranfmittel to 
polterity. The king was ſo much employed in defend- 
ing his crown, which he had obtained by unwarrantable 
means, and poſſeſſed by a bad title, that he had little 
leiſure too look abroad, or perform any action which 
might redound to the honour or advantage to the nation. 
His health declined ſome mont':s before his death; he 
was ſubject to fits, which bereaved him, tor the time, of 
his ſenſes: And, though he was yet in the flower of his 
age, his end was viſibly approaching. He expired at 
Weſtminſter (2oth March), in the forty-ſixth year of 
his age, and the thirteenth of his reign. 

The great popularity which Henry enjoyed before he 
attained the crown, and which had fo much a ded him in 
the acquiſition of it, was entirely loſt many years before 
the end of his reign ; and he governed his people more by 
terror than by affection, more by his own poi:cy than by 
their ſenſe of duty or allegiance. When men came to 
reflect, in ccol blood, on the crimes which had led him 
to the throne ; the rebellion againſt his prince; the 
depoſition of a iaw:ul king, guilty ſometimes, perhaps, 
of oppreſſion, but more frequently of indiſcretion; the 
excluſion of the true heir; the murder of his ſovereign 
and near relation ; theſe were ſuch enormities as drew on 
lim the hatred of his ſubjects, ſanctified all the rebellions 
againſt him, and made the executions, though not re- 
markably ſevere, which he found neceſſary for the main- 
tenznce of his authority, appear cruel as well as iniqui- 
tous to the people. Vet, without pretending to apologize 
for theſe crimes, which mult ever be held in deteſtation, 
it may be remarked, that he was inſenſibly led into this 
blamable conduct by a train of incidents, which few men 
poſteſs virtue enough to withſtand. The injuſtice with 
which his predeceitor had treated him, in firſt condemn- 
ing him to baniſhment, then deſpoiling him of his patri- 
mony, made him naturally think of revenge, and of 
recovering his loſt rights; the headlong zeal of the people 
hurrie:1 him into the throne ; the care of his own ſecurity, 
as well as his ambition, made him an uſurper * 
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ſteps have always been ſo few between the priſons of 

rinces and their graves, that we need not wonder that 
Richard's fate was no except!on to the general rule. All 
theſe conſiderations make Henry's fituation, if he retain- 
ed any ſenſe of virtue, much to be lamented; and the 
inquietude with which he poſſeſſed his envied greatneſs, 
and the remorſes by which, it is ſaid, he was continually 
haunted, render him an object of our pity, even when 
ſeated upon the throne. But it muſt be owned, that 
his prudence and vigilance and foretight, in maintaining 
his power, were admirable : His command of temper 
remarkable: His courage, both military and political, 
without blemiſh : And he poſſeſſed many qualities which 
fitted him for his high ftation, and which rendered his 
uſurpation of it, though pernicious in after-times, ra- 
ther ſalutary, during his own reign, to the Engliſh 
nation. 

Henry was twice married: By his firſt wife, Mary de 
Bohun, daughter and co-heir of the earl of Hereford, 
he had four ſons, Henry, his ſucceſſor in the throne, 
Thomas duke of Clarence, John duke of Bedford, 
and Humphrey duke of, Gloceſter; and two daughters, 
Blanche and Philippa, the former married to the duke of 
Bavaria, the latter to the king of Denmark. His ſecond 
wife, Jane, whom he married after he was king, and 
who was daughter of the king of Navarre, and widow 
of the duke of Britanny, brought him no iſſue. 

By an act of the fifth of this reign, it is made felony 


to cut out any perſon's tongue, or put out his eyes; 
crimes which, the act ſays, were very frequent. This 


ſavage {pirit of revenge denotes a barbarous people; 
though, perhaps, it was increaſed by the prevailing 
factions and civil commotions. 

Commerce was very little underſtood in this reign as 
in ail the preceding. In particular, a great jealouſy 
prevailed againſt zzerchamut ftrangers ; and many reitraints 
were, by law, impoſed upon them; namely, that fhey 
ſhould lay out in Engliſh manufactures or commadities 
£11 the money acquired by the ſale of their goods; that 
they ſhould not buy or fell with one another, and _ 
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all their goods ſhould be diſpoſed of three months after 
importation. This laſt clauſe was foun i fo inconvenient, 
that it was ſoon after repealed by parliament. 

It appears that the expenſe of this king's houſehold 
amounted to the yearly ſum of 19,500]. money of that 


age. | | 
3 tells us, that the Flemings, in this cen- 
tury, learned from Italy all the retinements in arts, 
which they taught the reit of Europe. The progrels, 
however, of the arts was ſtill very low and backward 
in England. | | 


CHAP. Sik 
HENRY. V. 


The king's former dißrders His reſormation Ye 
Lollards— Punijhmeont of ford Cobham Site of Frauce 
—[nvaſien of that hdi - Battle of Axluctur 
State of France New indie,, Frouce— Afafina- 
tion of the duke of Burgundy—T; ety of -= Marrie 
age of the king—His death—and charatter—iIMije 
cellaneous tranjucthigis during this Vemwhy 5 


THE many jealouſies to which Henry IV. 's ſitua- 
tion naturaily expoſed him, hid fo infected his 
temper, that he had entertained urreaſonable ſuſpicions 
with regird to the fidelity of his eideſt fon ; and during 
the latter years of his life, he had excluded that prince 
from all ſhare in public buſineſs, and was even diſpleaſed 
to ſce him at the head of armies, where his martial 
talents, though uleiul to the ſupport ot government, 
acquired him a renown, which, he thought, might prove 
dangerous tc his own authority, The active {pirit of 
young Henry, reſtrained irom its proper exerciſe, broke 
out into extravagancies of every kind; and the riot of 
pleaſure, the frolic of debauchery, the outrage of wine, 
ied the yacancies of a mind, better adapted to the 
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purſuits of ambition and the cares of government. This 
courſe of lite threw him among companions, whole diſ- 
orders, if accompanied with ſpirit and humour, he in— 
dulged and ſeconded ; and he was detected in many ſal- 
hes, which, to ſeverer eyes, appeared totally unworthy 
of his rank and ſtation. There even remains a tradition, 
that, when heated with liquor and jollity, he {crupled not 
to accompany his riotous aſſociates in attacking the paſ- 
tengers on the {reets and highways, and deſpoiling them 
of their goods; and he found an amuſement in the inci- 
dents which the terror and regret of theſe defenceleſs peo- 
ple produced on ſuch occaſions. This extreme of diſſo- 
kiteneſs proved equally difagrecable to his father, as that 
eager application to buſineſs which had at firſt given 
him occaſion of jealouſy; and he ſaw, in his ſon's 
behaviour, the ſame neglect of decency, the ſame at- 
tachment to low company, which had degraded the 
perſonal character of Richard, and which, more than all 
his errors in government, had tended to overturn his 
throne. But the nation, in general, conſidered the 
young prince with more indulgence ; and obſerved ſo ma- 
ny gleams of generoſity, ſpirit, and magnanimity, break= 
ing continually through the cloud which a wild conduct 
threw over his character, that they never cealed hoping 
for his amendment; and they aſcribed all the weeds, 
which ſhot up in that rich ſoil, to the want ot proper 
culture and attention in the king and his miniſters. 
There happened an incident which encouraged theſe 
agreeable views, and gave much occaſion for favourable 
reflections to all men of ſenſe and eandour. A riotous 
companion of the prince's had been indicted before 
Gaſcoigne, the chief juſtice, for ſome diſorders; and 


Henry was not aſhamed to appear at the bar with the 


criminal, in order to give him countenance and protec- 
tion. Finding that his preſence had not overawed the 
chief juſtice, he proceeded to inſuit that magiſtrate on 
his tribunal ; but Gaſcoigne, mindful of the character 
which he then hore, and the majeſty of the ſovereign 
and of the laws, which he ſuſtained, ordered the prince 
to be carried to priion for his rude behaviour. The 
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ſpectators were agreeably diſappoint-4d when they faw 


the heir of the crown ſubmit peaceatiy to this {entence, 
make reparation for his error by ack uowiedging it, and 
check his impetuous nature in the midit of its extrava- 
gant career. | 

The memory of this incident, and of many others of 
a like nature, rendered the proſpect of the future reign 
nowiſe diſagreeable to the nation, and incteaſed the joy 
which the death of ſo unpopular a prince as the late king 
naturally occaſioned. The firſt ſteps taken by the young 
prince confirmed all thoſe prepoſſeſſions entertained in his 
favour. He called together his former companions, 
acquainted them with his intended reformarion, exhorted 
them to imitate his example, but ſtrictly inhibited them, 
till they had given proofs of their ſincerity in this parti- 
cular, from appearing any more in his preſence ; and he 
thus difmiſſed them with liberal preſents. The wiſe 
miniſters of his father, who had checked his riots, 
found that they had unknowingly been paying the 
higheſt court to him; and were received with all the 
marks of favour and confidence. The chief juſtice him- 
ſelf, who trembled to approach the royal preſence, met 
with praiſes inſtead of reproaches for his paſt conduct, 
and was exhorted to perſevere in the ſame rigorous and 


impartial execution of the laws. The ſurpriſe of thoſe 
| Who expected an oppoſite behaviour, augmented their ſa- 


tis faction; and the character of the young king appeared 
brighter than if it had never been thaded by any er- 
rors. 

But Henry was anxious not only to repair his own 
miſconduct, but alſo io make amends for thoſe iniquities 
into which policy or the neceſſity of affairs had betrayed 
his father. He expreſſed the deepeſt forrow for the fate 
of the unhappy Richard, did juſtice to the memory of 
that unfortunate prince, even performed his funeral 
obſequies with pomp and folemnity, and cheriſhed all 
thale who had diſtinguiſned themſelves by their loyalty 


and attachment towards him. Inttead of continuing 


the reſtraints which the jealouly of his father had im- 
poſed on the earl of Marche, he received that young 
nobleman 
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nobleman with ſingular courteſy and favour; and by 
this 02000044, 10 gained on the gentle and unambi- 
tious name of his cempetitor, that he remained ever 
after {inceroy attached to him, and gave him no diſ- 
turbance in his future government. The family of 
Piercy was reſtored to its fortune and honours. The 
king lkeemed ambitious to bury all party-diſtinctions in 
oblivicn: The inſtruments of the preceding reign, who 
had been acivenced from their blind zeal for the Lan- 
cattrian miercits, more than from their merits, gave 
place eve: y-where to men of more honourable charac - 
ters: Virtue ſcemed now to have an open career, in 
which it might exert itſelf; The exhortations, as well 
as example, of the prince gave it encouragement : All 
men were unanimous in their attachment to Henry; and 
the defects of his title were forgotten amidſt the perſonal 
regard which was univerſally paid to him. 

There remained am the people only one party 
difin&ion, which was derived from religious differences, 
and which, as it is of a peculiar, and commonly a very 
obitinate nature, the popularity of Henry was not able 
to overcome. The Lotlards were every day increaſing 
in the kingdom, and were become a formed party, 
which appeared extremely dangerous to the church, and 
even formidable to the civil authority. The enthuſiaſm 
by which theſe ſectaries were generally actuated, the 

reat alterations which they pretended to introduce, the 
dee which they exprefied againſt the eſtabliſhed hie- 
rarchy, gave an alarm to Henry; who, either from a 
ſincere attachment to the ancient religion, or from a 
dicad of the unknown conſequences which attend ail 
important changes, was determined to execute the laws 
againſt ſuch bold innovators. The head of this ſe& 
was fir John Oldcaſtle, lord Cobham, a nobleman who 
had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his valour and his mili- 
tary talents, and had, on many occaſions, acquired the 
eſteem both of the late and of the preſent king. His 
high character and his zeal for the new ſect pointed him 
out to Arundel archbiſhop of Canterbury, as the pro- 
per victim of eccleſiaſtical ſeverity z whole gs 
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would ſtrike a terror into the whole party, and teach 
them that they muſt expect no mercy under the preſent 
adminiſtration. He applied to Henry for a permiſſion 
to indict lord Cobham ; but the generous nature of the 
prince was averſe to ſuch ſanguinary methods of con- 
verſion. He repreſented to the primate, that reaſon 
and conviction were the beſt expedicnts for ſupporting 
truth; that all gentle means ought firſt to be tried in 
order to reclaim men from error ; and that he himſelf 
would endeavour, by a converſation with Cobham, to 
reconcile him to the catholic faith. But he found that 
nobleman obſtinate in his opinions, and determined not 
to ſacrifice truths of ſuch infinite moment to his com- 
plaiſance for ſovereigns. Henry's principles of tolera- 
tion, or rather his love of the practice, could carry him 
no farther ; and he then gave full reins to eccleſiaſtical 
ſeverity againſt the inflexible herefiarch. The primate 
indicted Cobham ; and, with the aſſiſtance of his three 
ſuffragans, the biſhops of London, Wincheſter, and 
St. Davida” 3, condemned him to the flames for his 
erroneous opinions. Cobham, who was confined in 
the Tower, made his eſcape betore the day appointed 
for his execution. The bold ſpirit of the man, pro- 
voked by perſecution and ſtimulated by zeal, was urged 
to attempt the moſt criminal enterpriſes; and his unli- 
mited authority over the new ſect proved that he well 
merited the attention of the civil magiſtrate. He formed 
in his retreat very violent deſigns againſt his enemies; 
and delpatching his emiffaries to all quarters, appointed a 
general rendezvous of the party, in order to ſeize the 
perſon of the king at Eltham, and put their per ſecutors 
to the ſword. Henry, apprized of their intention, 
removed to Weſtmintter (1414, 6ih Jan.): Cobham 
was not diſcouraged by this diſappointment, but changed 
the place of rendezvous to the field ncar St. Giles's ; 
The king, having ſhut the gates of the city, to prevent 
any reinforcement to the Lollards from that quarter, 
came into the field in the night-time, ſeized ſuch of the 
conſpirators as appeared, and afterwards laid hold of 
the en parties who were haſtening to the place ap- 

pointed. 
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pointed. It appeared that a few only were in the ſecret 
of the conſpiracy : The reſt implicitly followed their 
leaders : But upon the trial of the priſoners, the trea- 
ſonable deſigns of the ſe& were rendered certain, both 
from evidence, and from the confeſſion of the criminals 
themſelves. Some were executed; the greater number 
pardoned. Cobham himſelf, who made his eſcape by 
flight, was not brought to juſtice till four years after, 
when he was hanged as a traitor; and his body was 
burnt on the gibbet, in execution of the ſentence pro- 
nounced againſt him as a heretic., This criminal 2 
which was perhaps ſomewhat aggravated by the clergy, 
brought diſcredit upon the party, and checked the pro- 
greſs of that ſet, which had embraced the ſpeculative 
doctrines of Wick liffe, and at the ſame time aſpired to 


a reformation of eccleſiaſtical abuſes. 


Theſe two points were the great objects of the Lol- 
lards; but the bulk of the nation was not affected in 
the ſame degree by both of them. Common ſenſe and 


was not yet ſo far advanced as to be ſeized with the ſpirit 
of controverſy, or to enter into thoſe abſtruſe doctrines 
which the Lollards endeavoured to propagate throughout 
the kingdom. The very notion of herely alarmed the 
generality of the people: Innovation in fundamental 
principles was ſuſpicious : Curioſity was not, as yet, a 
ſufficient counterpoiſe to authority: And even many, 
who were the greateſt friends to the reformation of 
abuſes, were anxious to expreſs their deteſtation of the 
ſpeculative tenets of the Wickliffites, which, they feared, 
threw diſgrace on ſo good a cauſe. This turn of thought 
appears evidently in the proceedings of the parhament 
which was ſummoned” immediately after the detection of 
Cobham's conſpiracy, That aſſembly paſſed ſevere laws 
againſt the new heretics : They enacted, that whoever 
was convicted of Lollardy, before the ordinary, beſides 
ſuticring capital puniſhment according to the laws for- 
merly eſtabliſned, ſhould alſo forfeit his lands and 
goods to the king; and that the chancellor, treaſurer, 
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juſtices of the two benches, ſheriffs, juſtices of the 
peace, and all the chiet magiſtrates, in every city and 
borough, ſhould take an oath to uſe their utmoſt en- 
deavours for the extirpation of hereſy. Yet this very 
parliament, when the king demanded ſupply, renewed 
the offer formerly preſſed upon his father, and entreated 
him to ſeize all the eccleſiaſtical revenues, and convert 
them to the uſe of the crown. The clergy were alarmed : 
They could offer the king no bribe which was equi- 
valent : They only agreed to confer on him all the 
priories alien, which depended on capital abbeys in 
Normandy, -and had been bequeathed to theſe abbeys, 
when that province remained united to England : And 
Chicheley, now archbiſhop of Canterbury, endeavoured 
to divert the blow, by giving occupation to the king, 
and by perſuading him to undertake a war againſt 
France, in order to recover his loſt rights to that 
kingdom. | 

It was the dying injunction of the late king to his 
ſon, not to allow.the Engliſh to remain long in peace, 
which was apt to breed inteſtine commotions; but to 
employ them in foreign expeditions, by which the 
3 might acquire honour ; the nobility, in ſharing 

is: dangers, might attach themſelves to his perſon ; 
and all the reſtleſs ſpirits find occupation for their in- 
quietude. The natural diſpoſition of Henry ſufliciently 
inclined him to follow this advice, and the civil diſ- 
orders of France, which had been prolonged beyond 
thoſe of England, opcned a full career to his ambition. 

(1415.) The death of Charles V. which followed 
ſoon after that of Edward III. and the youth of his 
ſon, Charles VI. put the two kingdoms for ſome time 
in a ſimilar ſituation; and it was not to be apprehended, 
that either of them, during a minority, would be able 
to make much advantage of the weakneſs of the other. 
The jealouſies alſo between Charles's three uncles, the 


| dukes of Anjou, Berri, and Burgundy, had diſtracted 


the affairs of France rather more than thoſe between 
the dukes of Lancaſter, York, and Gloceſter, Richard's 
three uncles, diſordered thoſe of England 5 and by 
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carried off the attention of the French nation from any 
vigorous enterpriſe againſt foreign ſtates. But in pro- 
portion as Charles advanced in years, the factions were 
compoſed; his two uncles; the dukes of Anjou and 
Burgundy, died; and the king himſelf, aſſuming the 
reins of government, diſcovered ſymptoms of genius 
and ſpirit, which revived the drooping hopes of his 
country. This premiſing ſtate of affairs was not of 
long duration: The unhappy prince fell ſuddenly into 
a fit of frenzy, which rendered him incapable of exer- 
ciling his authority; and though he recovered from this 
diſorder, he was ſo ſubje to relapſes, that his judg- 
ment was gradually but ſenſibly impaired, and no ſteady 
plan of government could be purſued by him. The 
adminiſtration of affairs was diſputed between his bro- 
ther, Lewis duke of Orleans, and his coufin-german, 
John duke of Burgundy : The propinquity to the 
crown pleaded in favour of the former: The latter, 
who, in right of his mother, had inherited the county 
of Flanders, which he annexed to his father*s extenſive 
dominions, derived a luſtre from his ſuperior power: 
The people were divided between theſe contending 
princes : And the king, now reſuming, now dropping 
his authority, kept the victory undecided, and prevented 
any regular ſettlement of the ſtate by the final preva- 
lence of either party;s, ” 

At length, the dukes of Orleans and Burgundy, 
ſeeming to be moved by the cries of the nation and by 
the interpoſition of common friends, agreed to bury all 

aſt quarrels in oblivion, and to enter into ſtrict amity ; 

hey [wore before the altar the ſincerity of their friend- 
ſhip ; the prieſt adminiſtered the ſacrament to both of 
them ; they gave to each other every pledge which 
could be deemed facred among men: But all this ſo- 
lemn preparation was only a cover for the baſeſt trea- 
chery, which was deliberately premeditated by the duke 
of Burgundy. He procured his rival to be aſſaſſinated 


in the ſtreets of Paris: He endeavoured for ſome time 


to conceal the part which he took in the crime: But 
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being detected, he embraced a reſolution ſtill more 
criminal and more dangerous to ſociety, by openly 
avowing and juſtifying it. The parliament itſelf of 
Paris, the tribunal of juſtice, heard the harangues of 
the duke's advocate in defence of aſſaſſination, which 
he termed tyrannicide ; and that aſſembly, partly in- 
fluenced by faction, partly overawed by power, pro- 
nounced no ſentence 2 condemnation l this deteſt- 
able doctrine. The ſame queſtion was afterwards 
f Conſtance ; and it was 

with difficulty that a feeble deciſion, in favour of the 
contrary opinion, was procured from theſe fathers of 
the church, the ' miniſters of peace and of religion. 
But the miſchievous effects of that tenet, had they been 
before anywiſe doubtful, appeared ſufficiently from the 
pon incidents. The commiſſion of this crime, which 
eſtroyed all truſt and ſecurity, rendered the war im- 

placable between the French parties, and cut off every 
means of peace and accommodation. The princes of 
the blood, combining with the young.duke of Orleans 


and his brothers, made violent war on the duke of Bur- 


gundy ; and the unhappy king, ſeized ſometimes by one 
party, ſomerimes by the other, transferred alternately 
to each of them the appearance of legal authority. The 
provinces were laid waſte by mutual depredations : 
Aſſaſſinations were every- where committed from the ani- 
moſity of the ſeveral leaders; or, what was equally ter- 
rible, executions were ordered, without any legal or free 
trial, by pretended courts of judicature. The whole 
kingdom was diftinguiſhed into two parties, the Bur- 
gundians and the Armagnacs; ſo the adherents of the 
young duke of Orleans were called, from the count of 
Armagnac, father-in-law to that prince. The city of 
Paris, diſtrafted between them, but inclining more to 
the Burgundians, was a perpetual ſcene of blood and 
violence; the king and royal family were often detained 
captives in the hands of the populace ; their faithful mi- 
niſters were butchered or impriſoned before their face; 
and it was dangerous for any man, amidſt theſe enraged 
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factions, to be diſtinguiſhed by a ſtri& adherence to the 
principles of probity and honour. a 

During this ſcene of general violence, there roſe into 
ſome conſideration a body of men, which uſually makes 
no figure in public tranſactions even during the moſt 
peaceful times; and that was the univerſity of Paris, 
whoſe opinion was ſometimes demanded, and more fre- 


quently offered, in the multiplied ks 697 between the 


parties. The ſchiſm, by which the church was at that 
time divided, and which occaſioned frequent controverſies 
in the univerſity, had raiſed the profeſſors to an unuſual 
degree of importance; and this connection between lite- 
rature and ſuperſtition had beſtowed on the former a 
weight, to which reaſon and knowledge are not, of 
themſelves, anywiſe entitled among men. But there 
was another ſociety whoſe ſentiments were much more 
deciſive at Paris, the fraternity of butchers, who, under 
the direction of their ringleaders, had declared for the 
duke of Burgundy, and committed the molt violent out- 
rages againſt the oppoſite party. To counterbalance 
their power, the Armagnacs made intereſt with the fra- 
ternity of carpenters; the populace ranged themſelves on 
one ſide or the other; and the fate of the capital de- 
pended on the prevalence of either party. 

The advantage which might be made of theſe confu- 
ſions, was exfily perceived in England; and according 
to the maxims which uſually prevail among natione, it 
was determined to lay hold or the favourable opportu- 
nity. The late king, who was courted by both the 
French parties, fomented the quarrel, by alternately 
ſending aſſiſtance to each; but the preſent ſovereign, 
impelled by the vigour of youth and the ardour of ambi- 
tion, determined to puſh his advantages to a greater 


length, and to carry violent war into that diſtracted 


kingdom. But while he was making preparations for 
this end, he tried to effect his purpoſe ” negotiation z 
and he ſent over ambaſſadors to Paris, offering a perpe- 
tual peace and alliance; but demanding Catharine, the 
French king's daughter, in marriage, two millions of 
crowns as her portion, one million fix hundred thouſand 
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being detected, he embraced a. reſolution ſtill more 
criminal and more dangerous to ſociety, by openly 
avowing and juſtifying it. The parliament itſelf of 
Paris, the tribunal of juſtice, heard the harangues of 
the duke's advocate in defence of aſſaſſination, which 
he termed tyrannicide ; and that aſſembly, partly in- 
fluenced by faction, partly overawed by power, pro- 
nounced no ſentence of condemnation againſt this deteſt- 
able doctrine. The ſame queſtion was afterwards 
agitated before the council of Conſtance ; and it was 
with difficulty that a feeble deciſion, in favour of the 
contrary opinion, was procured from theſe fathers of 
the church, the | miniſters of peace and of religion. 
But the miſchievous effects of that tenet, had they been 
before anywiſe doubtful, appeared ſufficiently from the 
porn incidents. The commiſſion of this crime, which 
eſtroyed all truſt and ſecurity, rendered the war im- 
placable between the French parties, and cut off every 
means of peace and accommodation. The princes of 
the blood, combining with the young.duke of Orleans 
and his brothers, made violent war on the duke of Bur- 
gundy ; and the unhappy king, ſeized ſometimes by one 
party, ſomerimes by the other, transferred alternately 
to each of them the appearance of legal authority. The 
provinces were laid waſte by mutual depredations: 
Aſſaſſinations were every- where committed from the ani- 
moſity of the ſeveral leaders; or, what was equally ter- 
rible, executions were ordered, without any legal or free 
trial, by pretended courts of judicature. The whole 
kingdom was diſtinguiſned into two parties, the Bur- 
gundians and the Armagnacs ; fo the adherents of the 
young duke of Orleans were called, from the count of 
Armagnac, father-in-law to that prince. The city of 


Paris, diſtracted between them, but inclining more to 


the Burgundians, was a perpetual ſcene of blood and 
violence; the king and royal family were often detained 
captives in the hands of the populace; their faithful mi- 
niſters were butchered or impriſoned before their face; 
and it was dangerous for any man, amidſt theſe enraged 
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factions, to be diſtinguiſhed by a ſtri& adherence to the 

principles of probity and honour. | 
During this ſcene of general violence, there roſe into 
ſome conlideration a body of men, which uſually makes 
no figure in public tranſactions even during the moſt 
peaceful times; and that was. the univerſity of Paris, 
w hoſe opinion was ſometimes demanded, and more fre- 
quently offered, in the multiplied diſputes between the 
parties. The ſchiſm, by which the N e was at that 
time divided, and which occaſioned frequent controverſies 
in the univerſity, had raiſed the profeſſors to an unuſual 
degree of importance; and this connection between lite- 
rature and ſuperſtition had beſtowed on the former a 
weight, to which reaſon and knowledge are not, of 
themſelves, anywiſe entitled among men. But there 
was another ſociety whoſe ſentiments were much more 
deciſive at Paris, the fraternity of butchers, who, under 
the direction of their ringleaders, had declared for the 
duke of Burgundy, and committed the molt violent out- 
rages againſt the oppoſite party. Ta counterbalance 
their power, the Armagnacs made intereſt with the fra- 
ternity of carpenters; the populace ranged themſelves on 
one fide or the other, and the fate of the capital de- 

pended on the prevalence of either party. | 
The advantage which might be made of theſe confu- 
ſions, was exfily perceived in England; and according 
to the maxims which uſually prevail among natione, it 
was determined to lay hold or the favourable opportu- 
nity, The late king, who was courted by both the 
French parties, fomented the quarrel, by alternately 
ſending aſſiſtance to each; but the preſent ſovereign, 
impelled by the vigour of youth and the ardour of ambi- 
tion, determined to puſh his advantages to a greater 
length, and to carry violent war into that diſtracted 
kingdom. But while he was making preparations for 
this end, he tried to effect his purpoſe oy negotiation z 
and he ſent over ambaſſadors to Paris, offering a perpe- 
tual peace and alliance; but demanding Catharine, the 
French king's daughter, in marriage, two millions of 
crowns as her portion, one million fix hundred thouſand 
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as the arrears of king John's ranſom, and the imme. 
diate poſſeſſion and full ſovereignty of Normandy, and 
of all the other provinces which had been raviſhed from 
England by the arms of Philip Auguſtus ; together with 
the ſuperiority of Britanny and Flanders. Such exorbi- 
tant demands ſhow that he was ſenſible of the preſent 
miſerable condition of France; and the terms offered by 
the French court, though much inferior, diſcover their 
conſciouſneſs of the ſame melancholy truth. They were 
willing to give him the princeſs in marriage, to pay him 
eight hundred thouſand crowns, to reſign the entire ſove- 
reignty of Guienne, and to annex to that province the 
country of Perigord, Rovergue, Xaintonge, the An- 
goumois, and other territories *. As Henry rejected 
theſe conditions, and ſcarcely hoped that his own de- 
mands would be complied with, he never intermitted a 
moment his preparations for war ; and having afſembled 
a great fleet and army at Southampton, having invited 
all the nobility and military men in the kingdom to at- 
tend him by the hopes of glory and of conqueſt, he came 
to the ſea-ſide, with a purpoſe-of embarking on his ex- 
pedition. 

But while Henry was meditating conqueſts upon his 
neighbours, he unexpectedly found himſelf in danger 
from a conſpiracy at home, which was happily detected 
in its infancy. The earl of Cambridge, ſecond ſon of 
the late duke of York, having eſpouſed the ſiſter of the 
ear] of Marche, had zealouſly embraced the intereſts of 
that family; and had held ſome conferences with lord 
Scrope of Maſham, and fir Thomas Grey of Heton, 
about the means of recovering to that nobleman his right 
to the crown of England. The conſpirators, as ſoon as 


* It is reported by ſome hiſtorians, that the dauphin, in 
deriſion of Henry's claims and diflolute character, ſent him 
a box of tennis-balls, intimating that theſe implements of 
play were better adapted to him than the inſtruments of 
war. But this ſtory is by no means credible; the great 
offers made by the court of France ſhow. that they had al- 
ready entertained a juſt idea of Henry's character, as well 
as of their own ſituation. | 
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detected, acknowledged their guilt to the king; and 
Henry proceeded without delay to their trial and con- 
demnation. The utmoſt that could be expected of the 
beſt king in thoſe ages, was, that he would fo far ob- 
ſerve the eſſentials of juſtice, as not to make an innocent 
perſon a victim to his ſeverity: But as to the formalities 
of law, which are often as material as the eſſentials 
themſelves, they were ſacrificed without ſcruple to the 
leaſt intereſt or convenience. A jury of commoners was 
ſummoned : The three conſpirators were indicted before 
them: The conſtable of Southampton caſtle ſwore that 
they had ſeparately confeſſed their guilt to him: With- 
out other evidence, fir Thomas Grey was condemned 


and executed : But as the earl of Cambridge and lord 


Scrope pleaded the privilege of their peerage, Henry 
thought proper to ſummon a court of ezghteen barons, in 
which the duke of Clarence preſided : The evidence given 
before the jury was read to them : The priſoners, though 
one of them was a prince of the blood, were not exa- 
mined, nor produced in court, nor heard in their own 
defence; but received ſentence of death upon this proof, 
which was every way irregular and unſatis factory; and 
the ſentence was ſoon after executed. The ear] of 
Marche was accuſed of having given his approbation to 
the conſpiracy, and received a general pardon from the 
king. He was probably either innocent of the crime 


imputed to him, or had made reparation by his early 


repentance and diſcovery. 

The ſucceſſes which the arms of England have, in dif- 
ferent ages, obtained over thoſe of France, have been 
much owing to the favourable ſituation of the former 
kingdom. The Engliſh, happily ſeated in an iſland, 
could make advantage of every misfortune which at- 
tended their neighbours, and were little expoſed to the 
danger of repriſals. They never left their own country 
but when they were conducted by a king of extraardi- 
nary genius, or found their enemy divided by inteſtine 


factions, or were {ſupported by a powerful alliance on the 


continent; and as all theſe circumſtances concurred at 
preſent to favour their enterpriſe, they had reaſon to 
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expect from it proportionable ſucceſs. The duke of 
Burgundy, expelled France by a combination of the 

rinces, had been ſecretly ſoliciting the alliance of Eng- 
ine and Henry knew that this prince, though he 
ſcrupled at firſt to join the inveterate enemy of his coun- 
try, would willingly, if he ſaw any probability of ſuc- 
ceſs, both aſſiſt him with his Flemiſh ſubjects, and draw 
over to the ſame fide all his numerous partiſans in 
France. Truſting therefore to this circumſtance, but 
without eſtabliſhing any concert with the duke, he put 
to ſea, and landed near Harfleur (14th Augult), at the 
head of an army of 6000 men at arms, and 24,000 
foot, moſtly archers. He immediately began the ſiege 
of that place, which was valiantly defended by d'Eftoute- 
ville, and under him by de Guitri, de Gaucourt, and 
others of the French nohility : But as the garriſon was 
weak, and the fortifications in bad repair, the governor 
was at laſt obliged to cap:tulate ; aud he promiſed to 
ſurrender the place if he received no ſuecour before the 
eighteenth of September. The day came, and there was 
no appearance of a French army to relieve him. Henry, 
taking poſſeſſion of the town, placed a garriſon im it, 
and expelled all the French inhabitants, with an inten- 
tion of peopling it anew with Engliſh. 

The fatigues of this ſiege, and the unuſual heat of the 
ſeaſon, had ſo waſted the Engliſh a:my, that Henry 
could enter on no farther enterpriſe; and was obliged to 
think of returning into England. He had diſmifled his 
tranſports, which could not anchor in an open road upon 
the enemy's coaſts: And he lay under a neceſſity of 

zarching by land to Calais, before he could reach a 
place of ſafety. A numerous French army of 14,000 
men at arms, and 40,000 foot, was by this t me aſſem- 
bled in Normandy under the conſtable d' Albret; a force 
which, if prudenily conducted, was ſufficient either to 
trample down the Engliſh in the open field, or to haraſs 
and reduce to nothing their {mall army, before they 
could finiſh ſo long and difficult a march. Henry, 
therefore, cautiouſly offered to ſacrifice his conqueſt of 
Harfteur for a ſafe paſſage to Calais; but his Fn 
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being rejected, he determined to make his way by valour 
and conduct through all the oppoſition of the enemy. 
That he might not diſcourage his army by the appear- 
ance of flight, or expoſe them to thoſe hazards which na- 
turally attend precipitate marches, he made flow and 
deliberate journies, till he reached the Somme, which 
he purpoſed to paſs at the ford of Blanquetague, the 
ſame place where Edward, in a like ſituation, had before 
eſcaped from Philip de Valois. But he found the ford 
rendered impaſſable by the precaution of the French ge- 
neral, and guarded by a ſtrong body on the oppoſite 
bank; and he was obliged to march higher up the river, 
in order to feek for a ſafe paſſage. He was continually 
haraſſed on his march by flying parties of the enemy; 
ſaw bodies of troops on the other fide ready to oppoſe 
every attempt; his proviſions were cut off; his ſoldiers 
languiſhed with ſickneſs and fatigue ; and his affairs 
ſeemed to be reduced to a deſperate ſituation : When he 
was ſo dextrous or ſo fortunate as to ſeize by ſurpriſe a 
Paſſage near St. Quintin, which had not been ſufficiently | 
guarded, and he ſafely carried over his army. : 
Henry then bent his march northwards to Calais 
but he was ſtill expoſed to great and imminent danger 
from the enemy, who had alſo paſſed the Somme, and 
threw themſelves full in his way, with a purpoſe of in- 
tercepting his retreat. After he had paſſed the ſmall 
river of Ternois at Blangi (25th Oftober), he was ſur=- 
priſed to obſerve from the heights the whole French army 
drawn up in the plains of Azincour, and fo poſted, that 
it was impoſſible for him to proceed on his march with- 
out coming to an engagement. Nothing in appearance 
could be more unequal than the battle, upon which his 
ſafety and all his fortunes now depended. The Englith 
army was little more than half the number which had 
diſembarked at Harfleur ; and they laboured under every 
diſcouragement and neceſſity, The enemy was four 
times more numerous; was headed by the dauphin and 
all the princes of the blood; and was plentifully ſup- 
lied with proviſions of every kind. Henry's ſituation 
was exactly ſimilar to that of Edward at Crecy, _ 
| ; | tnat 
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that of the Black Prince at Poictiers; and the memory 
of theſe great events, inipiring the Engliſh with cou- 
rage, made them hope for 2 like deliverance from their 
preſent difficulties. The king ikewite obſerved the ſame 
prudent conduct which had been followed by theſe great 
commanders : He drew up his army cn a narrow ground 
between two woods, which guarded each flank ; and 
he patiently expected in that poiture the attack of the 
enemy. 

Had the French conſtable been able, either to reaſon 
juſtly upon the preſent circumſtances of the two armies, 
or to profit by paſt experience, he had declined a combat, 


and had waited till neceſlity, obliging the Engliſh to ad- 
vance, had made them relinquiſh the advantages of their 


fituation. But the impetuous valour of the nobility, 
and a vain confidence in ſuperior numbers, brought on 
this fatal action, which proved the ſource of infinite ca- 
Jamities to their country, The French archers on 
horſeback, and their men at arms, crowded in their 
ranks, advanced upon the Englith archers, who had 
fixed palliſadoes in their front to break the impreſſion of 
the enemy, and who ſafely plyed them, from behind , | 
that defence, with a ſhower of arrows, which nothing * | 
could reſiſt. The clay ſoil, moiſtened by ſome rain 
which had lately fallen, proved another obſtacle to the 
force of the French cavalry: The wounded men and 
horſes diſcompoſed their ranks : The narrow compaſs in 
which they were pent, hindered them from recovering 


any order: The whole army was a ſcene of confuſion, 


terror, and diſmay : And Henry, perceiving his advan- 
tage, ordered the Engliſh archers, who were light and 
unincumbered, to advance upon the enemy, and ſeize 
the moment of victory. They fell with their battle-axes 
upon the French, who, in their preſent poſture, were 
incapable either of flying or of making detence : They 
hewed them in pieces without reſiſtance z and being ſe- 
conded by the men at arms, who alſo puſhed on 2gainſt 
the enemy, they covered the ficld with the killed, wound- 
ed, diſmounted, and overthrown. Aſter all appearance 
of oppoſition was over, the Englith had leifure to make 
| Priſoners, 
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riſoners, and having advanced with uninterrupted ſue- 
ceſs to the open plain, they there ſa the remains of the 
French rear-guard, which ſtill maintained the appear- 
ance of a line of battle. At the ſame time they heard 
an alarm from behind Some gentlemen of Picardy, 
having collected abont 600 peatants, had fallen upon 
the Engliſh baggage, and were doing execution on the 
unarmed followers of the camp, who fled beiere them. 
Henry, ſeeing the enemy on all ſides of him, began to 
entertain apprehenſions from his priſoners; and he 
thought it neceſſary to iſſue general orders for putting 
them to death : But on diſcovering the truth, he {topped 
the ſlaughter, and was ſtill able to ſave a great number. 
No battle was ever more fatal to France, by the 
number of princes and nobility flain or taken priſoners, 
Among the former were the conſtable himſelf, the count 
of Nevers and the duke of Brabant, brothers to the 
duke of Burgundy, the count of Vaudemont, brother to 
the duke of Lorraine, the duke of. Alencon, the duke 
of Barre, the count of Marle. The molt eminent pri- 
ſoners were the dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, the counts 
d'Eu, Vendome, and Richefnont, and the mareſchal of 
Boucicaut. An archbiſhop of Sens alſo was flain in 
this battle. The killed are computed on the whoie to 
have amounted to ten thouſand men; and as the ſlaugh- 
ter fell chiefly upon the cavalry, it is pretended, that of 
theſe eight thouſand were gentlemen. Henry was maſter 
of 14,000 priſoners. The perſon of chief note, who 
fell among the Engliſh, was the duke of York, who 
periſhed fighting by the King's, ſide, aud had an end 
more honourable than his life. He was ſncceeded in his 
honours and fortune by his nephew, ton of the earl of 
Cambridge, executed in the beginning of the year. All 
the Engliſh who were ſlain exceeded not torty ; though 
ſome writers, with greater probability, make the num- 
ber more conſiderable. | ; 
The three great battles of Crecy, Poitiers, and 
Azincour, bear a ſingular reſemblance tc each other in 
their moſt conſiderable circumſtances. In all of them, 
there appears the ſame temerity in the Engliſh Ni | 
dv no 
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who without any object of moment, merely for the ſake 
of plunder, had ventured fo far into the enemies country 
as to leave themſelves no retreat; and unleſs ſaved by 
the utmoſt imprudence in the French commanders, 
were, from their very ſituation, expoſed to inevitable 
deſtru&tion. But allowance being made for this teme- 
rity, which, according to the irregular plans of war 
followed in thoſe ages, ſeems to have been, in ſome 
meaſure, unavoidable; there appears, in the day of 
action, the lame preſence of mind, dexterity, courage, 
firmneſs, and precantion, on the part of Engliſh: The 
ſame precipitation, confuſion, and vai confidence, on 
the Art of the French: And the events were ſuch 
as might have been expected from fuch oppoſite con- 
duct. The immediate conſequences too of theſe three 
great victories were fimilar: Inſtead of puſhing the 
French with vigour, and taking advantage of their 
conſternation, the Englifh princes, after their victory, 
ſeem rather to have relaxed their efforts, and to have 
allowed the enemy leiſure to recover from his loſſes, 
Henry interrupted not his march a moment after the 


battle of Azincour; he carried his priſoners to Ca- 


lais, thence to England; he even concluded a truce 
with the enemy; and it was not till after an interval 
of two years that any body of Engliſh troops appear- 
ed in France. | | 

The poverty of all the European princes, and the 
ſmall reſources of their kingdoms, were the cauſe of 
tneſe continual interruptions in their hoſtilities 3 and 
though the maxims of war were in general deſtructive, 
their military operations were mere incurſions, which, 
without any ſettled plan, they carried on againſt 
each other. The luſtre, however, attending the victory 
of Azincour, procured ſome ſupplies from the Englith 
parliament, though ſtill unequal to the expenſes of a 
campaign. They granted Henry an entire fifteenth of 
moveables ; and they conferred on him, for life, the du- 
ties of tonnage and poundage, and the ſubſidies on the 
exportation of wool and leather. This conceſſion is 


more conſiderable than that which had been granted to 
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Richard IT. by his laſt parliament, and which was after- 
wards, on his depoſition, made ſo great an article of 
charge againſt him. | 
But during this interruption of hoſtilities from Eng- 
land, France was: expoſed to all the furies of civil 
war; and the ſeveral parties became every day more 
enraged againſt each other. The duke of Burgundy, 
confident that the French minilters and 5 were 
entirely diſcredited by the misfortune at Azincour, 
advanced with a great army to Paris, and attempted to 
reinſtate himſelf in poſſeſſion of the government, as well 
as of the perſon of the king. But his partiſans in 
that city were overawed by the court, and kept in ſub- 
jection: The duke deſpaired of ſucceſs; and he retired 
with his forces, which he immedataly diſbanded in the 
Low- Countries. (1417.) He was ſoon after invited to 
make a new attempt, by ſome violent quarrels which 
broke out in the royal family. The queen, Liabella, 
daughter of the duke of Bavaria, who had been hitherto 
an inveterate enemy to the Burgundian faction, had 
received a great injury from the other party, which the 
implacable ſpirit of that princeſs was never able to for- 
give. The public neceſſities obliged the count of 
Armagnac, created conſtable of France in the place of 


. CAlbret, to ſeize the great treaſures which Iſabella had 


amaſſed : And when ſhe expreſſed her diſpleaſure at this 
injury, he inſpired into the weak mind of the king ſome 
jealouſies concerning her conduct, and puſhed him to 
ſeize and put to the torture, and afterwards throw 
into the Seine, Bois-bourdon, her favourite, whom he 
accuſed of a commerce of gallantry with that princeſs. 
The queen herſelf was ſent to Tours, and confined 
under a guard; and, after ſuffering theſe multiplied 
inſults, ſhe no longer ſcrupled to enter into a correſpond - 
ence with the duke of Burgundy. As her ſon, the 
dauphin Charles, a youth of fixteen, was entirely go- 
verned by the faction of Armagnac, ſhe extended her 
avimoſity to him, and ſought his deſtruction with the 
rot unrelenting hatred. She had ſoon an opportunity 
o rendering her unnatural purpoſe effectual. The 
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duke of Burgundy, in concert with her, entered F rance 
at the head of a great army : He made himſelf maſter of 
Amiens, Abbeville, Dourlens, Montrem!, and other 


towns in Picardy : Senlis, Rheims, Chalons, Troye, 


and Auxerre, declared themſelves of his party : He 
got poſſeſſion of Beaumont, Pontoiſe, Vernon, Meulant, 


Montlheri, towns in the neighbourhood of Paris; and 


carrying farther his progreſs towards the weſt, he ſeized 
Etampes, Chartres, and other fortreſſes; and was at laſt 


able to deliver the queen, who fled to Troye, and openly 


declared againſt thoſe miniſters who, ſhe laid, detained 
her huſband in captivity. 

Meanwhile the partiſans of Burgundy raiſed a com- 
motion in Paris, which always inclined to that faction. 


Lile-Adam, one of the duke's captains, was received 
into the city in the night-time, and headed the inturrec- 


tion of the people, which in a moment became o im- 


petuous that nothing could oppoſe it. The perſon of 


the king was ſelzed: The dauphin made his efcape 
with difficulty: Great numbers of the faction of Arma- 
gnac were immediately butchered : The count himſelf, 
and many perſons of note, were thrown into prilon : 
Murders were daily committed from private animoſity, 


under pretence of faction: And the populace, not ſatiat- 


ed with their fury, and deeming the courſe of public juſ- 
tice too dilatory, broke into the priſons, and put to 
death the count of Armagnac, and all the other nobility 
who were there confined. _ 

While France was in ſuch furious combuſtion, and 
was fo ill prepared to refilt a foreign enemy, Henry 
having collected ſome treaſure, and levied an army, 
landed in Normandy at the head of twenty-five thouſand 
men; and met with no conſiderable oppoſition from any 


quarter. (1418.) He made himſelf maſter of Falaiſe; 


Evreuxand Caen lubmitted to him; Pont de l' Arche open- 
ed its gates; and Henry, having ſubdued all the lower Nor- 
mandy, and having received a reinforcement of fifteen 


thouſand men from England, formed the ſiege of Rowen, 


which was defenced by a garriſon of four thouſand men, 


ſeconded by the inhabitants, to the number fiiteen thou - 
ſand. 
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ſand. The cardinal des Urſins here attempted to incline 
him towards peace, and to moderate his pretenſions: 
But the king replied to him in ſuch terms, as ſhowed that 
he was fully ſenſible of all his preſent advantages: Do 
« you not ſee, ſaid he, that God has led me hither as 
« by the hand? France has no ſovereign : I have juſt 
5 pretenſions to that kingdom: Every thing is here in 
« the utmoſt confuſion : No one thinks of reſiſting me. 
« Can I have a more ſenſible proof, that the Being who. 
« diſpoſes of empires, has determined to put the crown 

« of France upon my head?“ | 
But though Henry had opened his mind to this ſcheme 
of ambition, he ſtill continued to negotiate with his ene- 
mies, and endeavoured to obtain more ſecure, though leſs 
conſiderable advantages. He made, at the ſame time, 
offers of peace to both parties; to the queen and duke of 
Burgundy on the one hand, who, having poſſeſſion of the 
king's perſon, carried the appearance of legal authority; 
and to the dauphin on the other, who, being the undoubt- 
ed heir of the monarchy, was adhered to by every one 
that paid any regard to the true intereſts of their 
country. Theſe two parties allo carried on a continual 
negotiation with each other. The terms propoſed on all 
ſides were perpetually varying : The events of the war, 
and the intrigues of the cabinet, intermingled with each 
other: And the fate of France remained long in this 
uncertainty. After many negotiations, Henry offered 
the queen and the duke of Burgundy to make peace with 
them, to eſpouſe the princeſs Catharine, and to accept of 
all the provinces ceded to Edward III. by the treaty of 
Bretigni, with the addition of Normandy, which he was 
to receive in full and entire ſovereignty. (1419.) Theſe 
terms were ſubmitted to: There remained only ſome cir- 
cumſtances to adjuſt, in order to the entire completion of 
the treaty : But in this interval the duke of Burgundy 
ſecretly finiſhed his treaty with the dauphin; and theſe 
two princes agreed to ſhare the royal authority during 
king Charles's lifetime, and to unite their arms in order 
to expel foreign enemies | 2271 
| FF2 This 
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This alliance, which ſeemed to cut off from Henry all 
hopes of farther ſucceſs, proved, in the iſſue, the moſt 
favourable event that could have happened for his pre- 
tenſions, Whether the dauphin and the duke of Bur- 
gundy were ever ſincere in their mutual engagements, is 
uncertain ; but very fatal effects reſulted from their mo- 
mentary and ſeeming union. The two princes agreed to 
an interview, in order to concert the means of rendering 
effectual their common attack on the Engliſh ; but how 
both or either of them could with ſafety venture upon 
this conference, it ſeemed ſomewhat difficult to contrive. 
The aſſaſſination perpetrated by the duke of Burgundy, 
and ſtill more, his open avowal of the deed, and defence of 
the doctrine, tended todiſſolve all the bands of civil ſociety; 
and even men of honour, who deteited the example, 
might deem it juſt, on a favourable opportunity, to re- 
taliate upon the author, The duke, therefore, who 
neither dared to give, nor could pretend to expect, any 
truſt, agreed to all the contrivances for mutual ſecurity 
which were propoſed by the miniſters of the dauphin. 
The two princes came to Montereau : The duke lodged 


in the caſtle: The dauphin in the town, which was 


divided from the caſtle by the river Yonne : The bridge 
between them was choſen for the place of interview: 
Two high rails were drawn acroſs the bridge: The 
gates on each ſide were guarded, one by the officers of the 
dauphin, the other by thoſe of the duke: The princes 
were to enter into the intermediate ſpace by the oppo- 
ſite gates, accompanied each by ten perſons; and, 
with all theſe marks of difidence, to conciliate their 
mutual friendſhip. But it appeared that no precau- 
tions are ſufficient where laws have no place, and where 
all principles of honour are utterly abandoned. Tan- 
negui de Chatel, and others of the dauphin's retain - 
ers, had been zealous partiſans of the late duke of 
Orleans ; and they determined to ſeize the opportunity of 
revenging on the aſſaſſin the murder of that prince: 
They no ſooner entered the rails, than they drew 
their {words and attacked the duke of — : _ 

riends 
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friends were aſtoniſned, and thouglit not of making any 
defence; and all of them either ſhared his fate, or were 
taken priſoners by the retinue of the daupbhin. 

The extreme youth of this prince made it doubtful 
whether he had been admitted into the ſecret of the 
conſpiracy: But as the deed was committed under his 
eye, by his molt intimate friends, who ſtill retained their 
connexions with him, the blame of the action, which was 
certainly more imprudent than criminal, fell entirely 
upon him. The whole itate of affairs was every-where 
changed by this unexpected incident. The city of 
Paris, paſſionately devoted to the family of Burgundy, 
broke out into the higheſt tury againſt the dauphin. The 
court of king Charles entered from intereſt into the ſame 
views; and as all the miniſters of that monarch had 
owed their preferment to the late duke, and foreſaw 
their downfail if the dauphin ſhould recover poſſeſſion 
of his father's perſon, they were concerned to prevent, 
by any means, the ſucceſs of his enterpriſe. The queen, 
perſevering in her unnatural animoſity againit her ſon, 
increaſed the general flame, and inſpired into the king, 
as far as he was ſuſceptible of any ſentiment, the lame 
prejudices by which ſhe herſelf had long been actuated. 
But above all, Philip count of Charolois, now duke of 
Burgundy, thought himſelf bound, by every tie of honour 
and of duty, to revenge the murder of his father, and to 
proſecute the aſſaſſin to the utmoſt extremity. And in 
this general tranſport of rage, every conſideration of 
national and family intereſt was buried in oblivion by all 
parties: The ſubjection to a foreign enemy, the expulſion 
of the lawful heir, the ſlavery of the kingdem, appeared 
but ſmall evils if they led to the gratification of the pre- 
ſent paſſion. | 

The king of England had, before the death of the 
duke of Burgundy, profited extremely by the diſtrac- 
tions of France, and was daily making a conſiderable 
progrels in Normandy, He had taken Rouen after an 
obſtinate fiege : He had made bimſelf maſter of Pontoiie 
and Giſors: He even threatened Paris, and by the terror 
of his arms had obliged the court to remove to Troy : 
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And in the midſt of his ſucceſſes, he was agreeably ſur- 
1 to find his enemies, inſtead of combining againſt 

im for their mutual defence, diſpoſed to ruſh into his 
arms, and to make him the inſtrument of their venge- 
ance upon each other. A league was immediately con- 
cluded at Arras between him and the duke of Burgundy, 
This prince, without ſtipulating any thing for himſelf, 
except the proſecution of his father's murder, and 
the marriage of the duke of Bedford with his ſiſter, 
was willing to ſacrifice the kingdom to Henry's ambi- 
tion; and he agreed to every demand made by that mo- 
narch. In order to finiſh this aſtoniſhing treaty, which 
was to transfer the crown of France to a ſtranger, Henry 
went to Troye (1420), accompanied by his brothers, the 
dukes of Clarence and Gloceſter; and was there met by 


the duke of Burgundy. The imbecility into which 


Charles had fallen, made him incapable of ſeeing any 
thing but through the eyes of thoſe who attended him; as 
they, on their part, ſaw every thing through the medium 
of their paſſions. The treaty, being already concerted 
among the parties, was immediately drawn, and ſigned, 
and ratified : Henry's will ſeemed to be a law through- 
out the whole negotiation : Nothing was attended to but 
his advantages. 

The principal articles of the treaty were, that Henry 
ſhould eſpouſe the princeſs Catharine: That king Charles, 
during his lifetime, ſhould enjoy the title and dignity of 
king of France : That Henry ſhould be declared and ac- 
knowledge heir of the monarchy, and be entruſted with 
the preſent adminiſtration of the government : That that 
kingdom ſhould paſs to his heirs general: That France 
and England ſhould for ever be united under one king ; 
but ſhould ſtill retain their ſeveral uſages, cuſtoms, and 
privileges: That all the princes, peers, vaſſals, and 


communities of France ſhould ſwear, that they would 


both adhere to the future ſucceſſion of Henry, and pay 

him preſent obedience as regent : That this prince ſhould 

unite his arms to thoſe of king Charles and the duke of 

Burgundy, in order to ſubdue the adherents of Charles, 

the pretended dauphin ; And that theſe three Pw 
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ſhould make no peace or truce with him but by common 
conſent and agreement 

Such was the tenour of this famous treaty; a treaty 
which, as nothing but the moſt violent animoſity could 
dictate it, ſo nothing but the power of the ſword could 
carry into execution. It is hard to ſay whether its conſe- 
quences, had it taken effect, would have proved more 
pernicious to England or to France. It muſt have re- 
duced the former kingdom to the rank of a province: It 
would have entirely disjointed the ſucceſſion of the latter, 
and have brought on the deſtruction of every deſcendant 
of the royal family; as the houſes of Orleans, Anjou, 


Alengon, Britanny, Bourbon, and of Burgundy itſelf, 


whoſe titles were preferable to that of the Engliſn 


princeſs, would, on that account, have been expoſed 
to perpetual jealouſy and perſecution from the ſovereign. 
There was even a palpable deficiency in Henry's claim, 
which no art could palliate. For, beſides the inſuper- 
able objections to which Edward IIId's preteniions 
were expoſed, he was not heir to that monarch : It female 
ſucceſſion were admitted, the right had devolved on the 


houſe of Mortimer : Allowing that Richard IT. was a 


tyrant, and that Henry IVth's merits in depoſing him 
were ſo great towards the Engliſh, as to juſtify that 
nation in placing him on the throne ; Richard had 
nowiſe offended France, and his rival had merited 


nothing of that kingdom: It could not poſſibly be pre- 


tended that the crown of France was become an append- 
age to that of England; and that a prince who, by any 
means, got poſſeſſion of the latter, was, without fars 
ther queſtion, entitled to the former. So that, on the 
whole, it muſt be allowed that Henry's claim to France 
was, if poſſible, ſtill more unintelligible than the title by 
which his father had mounted the throne of England. 
But though all theſe conſiderations were overlooked, 
amidſt the hurry of paſſion by which the courts of 
France and Burgundy were aCtuated, they would ne- 
ceſſarily revive during times of more tranquillity ; and it 
behoved Henry to puſh his preſent advantages, and allow 


men no leiſure for reafon or reflection. In a few _ 
| ter 
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after he eſpouſed the princeſs Catharine : He carried 
his father-in-Jaw to Paris, and put himſelf in poſſeſſion 
of that capital : He obtained, trom the parliament and 


the three eſtates, a ratification of the treaty of Troye : 


He ſupported the duke of Burgundy in procuring a 
ſentence againſt the murderers of his father: And he 
immediately turned his arms, with ſucceſs, againſt the 
adherents of the dauphin, who, as ſoon as he heard of 
the treaty of Troye, took on him the ſtyle and authority 
of regent, and appealed to God and his ſword for the 
maintenance of his title. 

The firſt place that Henry ſubdued was Sens, which 


opened its gates after a flight reſiſtance. With the ſame 


facility he made himſelf maſter of Montereau. The de- 
fence of Melun was more obſtinate : Barbaſan, the go- 
vernor, held out for the ſpace of four months againſt 
the beſiegers; and it was famine alone which obliged 
him to capitulate. Henry ſtipulated to ſpare the lives 
of all the garriſon, except ſuch as were accomplices in 
the murder of the duke of Burgundy ; and as Barbaſan 
himſelf was ſuſpected to be of the number, his puniſh- 
ment was demanded by Philip : But the king had the 
generoſity to intercede for him, and to prevent his exe- 

cution. | 
The neceſſity of providing ſupplies, both of men and 
money, obliged Henry to go over to England ; and he 
left the duke of Exeter, his uncle, governor of Paris 
during his abſence. The authority which naturally at- 
tends ſucceſs, procured from the Engliſh parliament a 
ſubſidy of a fifteenth; but, if we may judge by the 
ſcantineſs of the ſupply, the nation was nowiſe ſanguine 
on their king's victories; and in proportion as the 
proſpect of their union with France became nearer, 
they began to open their eyes and to ſee the dangerous 
conſequences with which that event mult neceſſarily be 
attended. It was fortunate for Henry, that he had 
other reſources beſides pecuniary ſupplies from his native 
ſubjects. The provinces which he had already conquer- 
ed maintained iis troops; and the hopes of farther 
adyantages allured to his ſtandard all men of ambitious 
ſp:rits 
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ſpirits in England, who deſired to ſignaliſe themſelves by 
arms. Helevied a new army of twenty-four thouſand 
archers and four thouſand horſemen, and marched them 
to Dover, the place of rendezvous. Every thing had 
remained in tranquillity at Paris under the duke of Exe- 
ter ; but there had happened, in another quarter of the 
kingdom, a misfortune which haſtened the king's em- 
barkation. 

The detention of the young king of Scots in England. 
had hitherto proved advantageous to Henry ; and, by 
keeping the regent in awe, had preſerved, during the 
whole courſe of the French war, the northern frontier in 
tranquillity, But when intelligence arrived in Scotland 
of the progreſs made by Henry, and the near proſpect 
of his ſucceſſion to the crown of France, the nation was 
alarmed, and foreſaw their own inevitable ruin, if the 
ſubjection of their ally left them to combat alone a vie- 
torious enemy, who was already ſo much ſuperior in 
power and riches. The regent entered into the ſame. 
views; and though he declined an open rupture with 
England, he permitted a body of ſeven thouſand Scots, 
under the command of the earl of Buchan, his ſecond. 
ſon, to be tranſported into France for the ſervice of the 
dauphin. To render this aid ineffe&tual, Henry had, in 
his former expedition, carried over the king of Scots, 
whom he obliged to ſend orders to his countrymen to 
leave the French ſervice ; but the Scottiſh general replied, 
that he would obey no commands which came from a. 
king in captivity, and that a prince, while in the hands 
of his enemy, was nowiſe entitled to authority. Theſe 
troops, therefore, continued ſtill to a& under the earl of 
Buchan; and were employed by the dauphin to oppoſe 
the progreſs of the duke of Clarence in Anjou. The 
two armies encountered at Bauge : The Engliſh were 
defeated; The duke himſelf was ſlain by fir Allan 
Swinton, a Scotch knight, who'commanded a company 
of men at arms: And the earls of Somerſet *, Dorſet, 

and 

* His name was John, and he was afterwards created duke 


olf Somerſet, He was grandlon of John of Gaunt, * of 
| — 
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and Huntingdon, were taken priſoners. This was the 
firſt action that turned the tide of ſucceſs againſt the 
Engliſh; and the dauphin, that he might both attach 


the Scotch to his ſervice, and reward the valour and con- 


duct of the earl of Buchan, honoured that nobleman 
with the office of conſtable. 2 
But the arrival of the king of England with ſo con- 
ſiderable an army, was more than ſufficient to repair this 
Joſs. Henry was received at Paris with great expreſſions 
of joy; ſo obſtinate were the prejudices of the people: 
And he immediately conducted his army to Chartres, 
which had long been beſieged by the dauphin. That 
prince raiſed the ſiege on the approach of the Engliſh ; 
and being reſolved to decline a battle, he retired with his 
army. Henry made himſelf maſter of Dreux without a 
blow: He laid ſiege to Meaux at the ſolicitation of the 
Pariſians, who were much incommoded by the garriſon 
of that place. This enterpriſe employed the Engliſh 
arms during the ſpace of eight months: The baſtard of 
Vaurus, governor of Meaux, diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 


an obſtinate defence; but was at laſt obliged! to ſurren- 


der at diſcretion. The cruelty of this officer was equal 
to his bravery : He was accuſtomed to hang, without 
diſtinction, all the Engliſh and Burgundians who fell 
into his hands: And Henry, in revenge of his barbarity, 
ordered him immediately to be hanged on the fame tree 


which he had made the inſtrument of his inhuman exe- - 


cutions. 

This ſucceſs was followed by the ſurrender of many 
other, places in the neighbourhood of Paris, which held 
for the dauphin : That prince was chaſed beyond the 
Loire, and he almoſt totally abandoned all the northern 
provinces: He was even purſued into the ſouth by the 
united arms of the Engliſh and Burgundians, and 
threatened with total deſtruction. Notwithſtanding the 
bravery and fidelity of his captains, he ſaw himſelf 
urequal to his enemies in the field; and found it neceſſary 


Lancaſter. The ear'. of Dorſet was brother to Somerſet, and 
ſucceeded him in that title. 2 * 8 


to 
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to temporiſe, and to avoid all hazardous actions with a 
rival, who had gained ſo much the aſcendant over him. 
And to crown all the other proſperities of Henry, his 
queen was delivered of a ſon, who was called by his fa- 


ther's name, and whoſe birth was celebrated by rejoicings 


no leſs pompous, and no leis ſincere, at Paris than at 
London. The infant prince ſeemed to he univerſally 

regarded as the future heir of both monarchies. 
(1422.) But the glory of Henry, when it had nearly 
reached the ſummit, was ſtopped ſhort by the hand of 
nature; and all his mighty projects vaniſhed into ſmoke. 
He was ſeized with a fiſtula, a malady which the ſurgeons 
at that time had not ſkill enough to cure; and he was at 
laſt ſenſible that his diſtemper was mortal, and that his 
end was approaching. He ſent for his brother the duke 
of Bedford, the earl of Warwic, and a few noblemen 
more, whom he had honoured with his friendſhip; and 
he delivered to them, in great tranquillity, his Jaſt will 
with regard to the government of his kingdom and 
family. He entreated them to continue, towards his in- 
fant ſon, the ſame fidelity and attachment which they 
had always profeſſed to himſelf during his lifetime, and 
which had been cemented by ſo many mutual good offices. 
He expreſſed his indifference on the approach of death; 
and though he regretted that he muſt leave unfiniſhed a 
work ſo happily begun, he declared himſelf confident, 
that the finai acquiſition of France would be the effe& of 
their prudence and valour. He left the regency of that 
kingdom to his elder brother the duke of Bedford ; that 
of England to his younger, the duke of Gloceſter; and 
the care of his ſon's perſon to the ear] of Warwic. He 
recommended to all of them a great attention to maintain 
the friendſhip of the duke of Burgundy; and advifed 
them never to give liberty to the French princes taken at 
Azincour, till his ſon were of age, and could himſelf 
hold the reins of government. And he conjured them, 
if the ſucceſs of their arms ſhould not enable them to 
place young Henry on the throne of France, never, at 
leaſt, to make peace with that kingdom, unlels the enemy, 
by the ceſſion of Normandy, and its annexation to the 
crown 
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crown of England, made compenſation for all the hazard 
and expenſe of his enterpriſe. | 

He next applied himſelf to his devotions, and ordered 
his chaplain to recite the ſeven penitential pſalms. When 
that paſſage of the fifty-firſt pſalm was read, Build thou 


the walls of Jeruſalem ; he interrupted the chaplain, 


and declared his ſerious intention, after he ſhould have 


fully ſubdued France, to conduct a cruſade againſt the 
infidels, and recover poſſeſſion of the Holy Land. 
So ingenious are men in deceiving themſelves, that Henry 


forgot, in thoſe moments, all the blood ſpilt by his am- 


bition; and received comfort from this late and feeble 
reſolve, which, as the mode of theſe enterpriſes was 
now paſt, he certainly would never have carried into 
execution. He expired (31ſt Aug.) in the thirty-fourth 
year of his age and the tenth of his reign. 

This prince poſſeſſed many eminent virtues; and if 
we give indulgence to ambition in a monarch, or rank it, 


as the vulgar are inclined to do, among his virtues, they 


were unſtained by any conſiderable blemiſh. His abili- 
ties appeared equally in the cabinet and in the field : 'The 
boldneſs of his enterpriſes was no leſs remarkable than 
his perſonal valour in conducting them, He had the 
talent of attaching his friends by affability, and of gain- 
ing his enemies by addreſs and clemency. The Engliſh, 
dazzled by the luſtre of his character, ſtill more than by 
that of his victories, were reconciled to the defects in his 
title: The French almoſt forgot that he was an enemy: 
And his care in maintaining juſtice in his civil admini- 
ſtration, and preſerving diſcipline in his armies, made 
{tome amends to both nations for the calamities inſe- 
parable from thoſe wars in which his ſhort reign was 
almoſt entirely occupied. That he could forgive the earl 


of Marche, who had a hetter title to the crown than 


himſelf, is a ſure indication of his magnanimity ; and 
that the earl relied ſo entirely on his friendſhip, is no leſs 
a proof of his eſtabliſhed character for candour and fin- 
ccrity. There remain in hiſtory few inſtances of ſuch 
mutual truſt ; and Kill fewer where neither party found 
realon to repent it. | 7 4 9 
I The 
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The exterior figure of this great prince, as well as his 


deportment, was engaging. His ſtature was ſome what | 


above the middle t3ze; his countenance beautiful; his 
limbs genteel and flender, but full of vigour ; and he 
excelied in all warlike and manly exercifes. He left, 
by his queen, Catharine of France, only one fon, not 
full nine months old; whoſe misfortunes, in the courſe 
of his life, ſurpaſſed all the glorics and ſucceſſes of his 
father. | 

In leſs than two months after Henry's death, Charles 
VI. of France, his father-in-law, terminated his unhappy 
life. He had, for ſeveral years, poſſeſſed only the ap- 
pearance of royal authority: Vet was this mere appear- 
ance of conſiderable advantage to the Engliſh; and 
divided the duty and affect ions of the French between 
them and the dauphin. This prince was proclaimed and 
crowned king of France at Poictiers, by the name of 
Charles VII. Rheims, the place where this ceremony is 
uſually performed, was at that time in the hands of his 
enemies. 

Catharine of France, Henry's widow, married, ſoon 
after his death, a Welſh gentleman, fir Owen Tudor, 
ſaid to be deſcended from the ancient princes of that 
country: She bore him two ſons, Edmund and Jaſper, 
of whom the eldeſt was created ear] of Richmond; the 
ſecond earl of Pembroke. The family of Tudor, firſt 
raiſed to diſtinction by this alliance, mounted afterwards 
the throne of England. | 

The long ſchiſm, which had divided the Latin church 
for near forty years, was finally terminated in this reign 
by the council of Conſtance ; which, depoſed the pope, 
John XXIII. for his crimes, and elected Martin V. 
in his place, who was acknowledged by almoſt all the 

kingdoms of Europe. This great and unuiual act of 
authority in the council gave the Roman pontiffs ever 
after a mortal antipathy to thoſe aſſemblics. The {ame 
jealouſy which had long prevailed in moſt European 
countries, between the civil ariſtocracy and monarchy, 
now alſo took place between the e powers in the eccle- 
ſiaſtical body. But the great {cporation of the biihcps 
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| in the ſeveral ſtates, and the difficulty of aſſembling them, 
| gave the pope a mighty advantage, and made it more 
eaſy for him to centre all the powers of the hierarchy in 
his own perſon, The cruelty and treachery which at- 
| tended the puniſhment of John Huſs and Jerome of 
Prague, the unhappy diſciples of Wickliffe, who, in 
violation of a ſafe- conduct, were burned alive for their 
| errors by the council of Conſtance, prove this melan- 
choly truth, that toleration is none of the virtues of 
prieſts in any form of eccleſiaſtical government. But as 
the Engliſh nation had little or no concern in theſe great 
tranlactions, we are here the more concite in relating 
4 them. : | 
l The firſt commiſſion of array which. we meet with, 
i was iſſued in this reign. The military part of the 
I feudal ſyſtem, which was the moſt efſential circumſtance 
| of it, was entirely diſſolved ; and could no longer ſerve 
| for the defence of the kingdom. Henry, therefore, 
when he went to France in 1415, empowered certain 
| commiſſioners to take, in each county, a review of all 
| the freemen able to bear arms, to divide them into 
companies, and to keep them in readineſs for reſiſting 
| an enemy. This was the æra when the feudal militia 
| in England gave place to one which was perhaps ſtill 
leſs orderly and regular. 

We have an authentic and exact account of the ordi- 
nary revenue of the crown during this reign; and it 
amounts only to 55,714 pounds 10 ſhillings and 10 
| pence a year. This is nearly the ſame with the revenue 
| of Henry III. and the kings of England had neither 
| become much richer nor poorer in the courſe of ſo many 
| years. The ordinary expenſe of the government 
| amounted to 42,507 pounds 16 ſhillings and 10 pence : 
| So that the King had a ſurplus only of 13, 206 pounds 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


14 ſhillings for the ſupport of his houſehold ; tor his 
wardrobe ; for the expenſe of embaſſies; and other 
articles. This ſum was nowiſe ſufficient: He was 
therefore obliged to have frequent recourſe to parlia- 
mentary ſupplies, and was thus, even in time of peace, 
not altogether independent 


of his people, But wars 
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were attended with a great expenſe, which neither the 
prince's ordinary revenue, nor the extraordinary ſup- 
plies, were able to bear; and the ſovereign was always 
reduced to many miſerable ſhifts, in order to make any 
tolerable figure im them, He commonly borrowed 
money from all quarters ; he pawned his jewels, and 
ſometimes the crown itſelf; he ran in arrears to his 
army; and he was often obliged, notwithſtanding all 
theſe expedients, to ſtop in the midit of his career of 
victory, and to grant truces to the enemy. The high 
pay which was given to ſoldiers agreed very ill with 
this low income. All the extraordinary ſupplies granted 
by parliament to Henry durmg the courſe of his reign 
were only ſeven tenths and fifteenths, about 203, ooo 
pounds. It is eaſy to compute how ſoon this money 
muſt be exhaufted by armies of 24,000 archers, and 
6000 horſe ; when each archer had ſixpence a day *, 
and each horſeman two ſhillings. The moſt fplendid 
ſucceſſes proved commonly fruitleſs, when ſnpported 
by ſo poor a revenue; and the debts. and difficulties 
which the king thereby incurred made him pay dear 
for his victories. The civil adminiftration likewiſe, 
even in time of peace, could never be very regular, 
where the government was fo ill enabled to ſupport it- 
ſelf. Henry, till within a year of his death, owed 
debts which he had contracted when prince of Wales. 
It was in vain that the parliament pretended to reſtrain 
him from arbitrary practices, when he was reduced 
to ſuch neceſſities. Though the right of Jevying 
purveyance, for inſtance, had been expreſly guarded 
againſt by the Great Charter itſelf, and was frequently 
complained of by the commons, it was found abſolutely 
impracticable to aboliſh it; and the parhament at 
length, ſubmitting to it as a legal prerogative, con- 
tented themſelves with enacting laws to limit and confine 


* It arpears from many paſſages of Rymer, that the king 
paid 20 marks a year for an archer, which is a good deal 
above fixpence a day. The price had riſen, as is natural, 
by raiſing the denomination of money. 
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| 

| 

it. The duke of G.oceſfter, in the reign of Richard IT; 

| | poſſeſſed a revenue of 60,000 crowns (about 30,009 
pounds a year of our preſent money), as we learn from 

Froiſſard, and was, conlequently, richer than the king 

bimſelf, if all circumſtances be duly conſidered. 

It is remarkable, that the city of Calais alone was an 
annual expenſe to the crown of 19,119 pounds; that is, 
above a third of the common charge of the government 
in time of peace. This fortreſs was of no ule to the 
defence of England, and only gave that Kingdom an 
i inlet to annoy France. Ireland coſt two thouſand 
pounds a year, over and above its own revenue ; which 
i was certainly very low. Every thing conſpires to give 
us a very mean idea of the ſtate of Europe in thoſe 
„ Ages. 

From the moſt early times, till the reign of Ed- 

9 ward III. the denomination of money had never been 

|| altered : A pound ſterling was ftill a pound troy ; that 

I is, about three pounds of our preſent money. That 

conqueror was the firit that innovated in this important 

| article. In the twentieth of his reign he coined twenty- 

two ſhillings from a pound troy ; in his twenty-ſeventh 
year he coined twenty-five ſhillings, But Henry V. 

who was alſo a conqueror, raiſe ſtill farther the deno- 

mination, and coined thirty ſhillings from a pound 

troy : His revenue, therefore, muſt have been about 

| 110,000 pounds of our preſent money; and, by the 
| cheapneſs of proviſions, was equivalent to above 330,000 

pounds. 

None of the princes of the houſe of Lancaiter ven- 
tured to impoſe taxes without conſent of parliament ; 
Their doubtful or bad title became ſo far of advantage 
to the conſtitution. The rule was then fixed, and could 
not ſafely be broken afterwards, even by more abſolute 


| 
| 
| PLinces. 
| 
| 
| 
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HERE cannot be the leaſt queſtion, that the homage 
uſually paid by the kings of Scotland was not for 
their crown, but for ſome other territory. The only 
queſtion remains, what that territory was ? It was not 
always for the earldom of Huntingdon, nor the honour 
of Penryth ; becauſe we find it ſometimes done at a 
time when theſe poſſeſſions were not in the hands of the 
kings of Scotland. It is probable that the homage was 
performed in general terms, without any. particular 
tpecification of territory; and this inaccuracy had pro- 
ceeded either from ſome diſpute between the two kings 
about the territory and ſome oppoſite claims, which 
were compromiſed by the general homage, or from the 
ſimplieity of the age, which employed few words in 
every tranſaction. To prove this we need but look into 
the letter of king Richard, where he reſigns the homage 
of Scotland, reſerving the uſual homage. His words 
are, Sæpedictus W. Rex ligius homo nofler devemat de 
omnibus terris de quibus anteceſſores ſui anteceſſorum 
nofirorum ligii homines fuerunt, et nobis atque haredibus 
noſtris fidelitatem jurarunt. Theſe general terms were 
probably copied trom the uſual form of the homage 
itſelf. | 
It is no proof that the kings of Scotland poſſeſſed no 
lands or baronies in England, becauſe we cannot find 
them in the imperfe& hiſtories and records of that age. 
For inſtance, it clearly appears, frem another paſſage of 
this very letter of Richard, that the Scottiſh king held 
lands both in the county of Huntingdon and cliewhere 
f G G 3 a 
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in England; though the earldom of Huntingdon itſelf 
was then in the perſon of his brother David; and we 
know at preſent of no other baronies which William 
held. It cannot be expected that we ſhould now be 
able to ſpecify all his fees which he either poſſe ſſed or 
claimed in England; when it is probable that the two ' 
monarchs themſelves, and their mmiſters, would at that 
very time have differed in the liſt : The Scottiſh king 
might poſſeſs ſome te which his right was diſputed ; he 
might claim others which he did not poffeis: And 
neither of the two kings was willing to reign his pre- 
tenſions by a particular enumeration. | 
A late author of great induſtry and learning, but full 
of prejudices, and of no penetration, Mr. Carte, has 
taken advantage of the undefined ternis of the Scotch 
homage, and has pretended that it was done for Lothian 
and Galloway ; that is, all the territories of the country 
now called Scotland, lying ſouth of the Ciyde and 
Forth. But to refute this pretenſion at once, we need 
only conſider, that if theſe territories were held in fee of 
the Engliſh kings, there would, by the nature of the 
feudal law as eſtabliſhed in England, have been continual 
appeals from them to the courts of the lord paramount z 
contrary to all the hiſtories and records of that age. 
We find that, as ſoon as Edward really eitabliſhed his 
fuperiority, appeals immediately conmenced from all 
parts of Scotland : And that king, in his writ to the 
king's bench, confiders them as a neceſſary conſequence 
of the feudal tenure. Such large territories alſo would 
have ſupplied a conſiderable part of the Englith armies, 
which never could have eſcaped ali the hiſtorians. Not 
to mention that there is not any inftance of a Scotch 
rock of war being tried as a rebel, in the frequent 
oſtilities between the kingdoms, where the Scottiſh 
armies were chiefly filled from the ſouthern counties. 
Mr. Carte's notion with regard to Galloway, which + 
comprehends, in the language of that age, or rather in 
that of the preceding, moſt of the ſouth-weſt counties 
of Scotland; his notion, I ſay, reſts on fo (light a 
foundation, that it ſcarcely merits being refuted, = 
| wi 
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will have it (and merely becauſe he will have it) that 
the Cumberland, yielded by king Edmund to Mal- 
colm I. meant not only the county in England of that 
name, but all the territory northwards to the Clyde. 
But the caſe of Lothian deſerves ſome more conſider- 
ation. „ 

It is certain that, in very ancient language, Scotland 
means only the country north of the friths of Clyde 
and Forth. I ſhall not make a parade of literature to 
preve it; becauſe I do not find that this point is diſ- 
puted by the Scots themſelves. The ſouthern country 
was divided into Galloway and Lothian ; and the latter 


comprehended all the ſouth-eaſt counties. This terri- 


tory was certainly a part of the ancient kingdom of 
Northumberland, and was entirely peopled by Saxons, 
who. afterwards received a great mixture of Danes 
among them. It appears from all the Engliſh hiſtories, 
that the whole kinzdom of Northumberland paid very 
little obedience to the Anglo-Saxon monarchs, who 
governed after the diſſolution of the Heptarchy ; and 
the northern and remote parts of it ſeem to have fallen 
into a kind of anarchy, ſometimes pillaged by the Danes, 
ſometimes joining them in their ravages upon other 
parts of England. The kings of Scotland, lying nearer 
them, tock at laſt poſſeſſion of the country, which had 
ſcarcely any government; and we are told by Matthew 
of Weſtminſter, p. 193. that king Edgar made a grant 
of the territory to Kenneth III. that is, he reſigned 
claims which he could not make effectual, without 
beſtowing on them more trouble and expenſe than they 
were worth : For theſe are the only grants of provinces 
made by kings; and ſo ambitious and ative a prince 
as Edgar would never have made preſents of any other 
kind, Though Matthew of Weſtminſter's authority 
may appear ſmall with regard to ſo remote a tranſaction z 
yet we may admit it in this caſe, becauſe Ordericus 
Vitalis, a good authority, tells us that Malcolm ac- 


| knowledged to William Rufus, that the Conqueror had 
confirmed to him the former grant of Lothian. But it 
follows not, becauſe Edgar made this ſpecies of grant 
| to 
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to Kenneth, that therefore he exacted homage for that 
territory. Homage, and all the rights of the feudal 
law, were very little known among the Saxons ; and 
we may allo ſuppoſe that the claun of Edgar was ſo 
antiquated and weak, that in reſigning it he made no 
very valuable conceſſion ; and Kenneth might well refuſe 
to hold, by ſo precarious a tenure, a territory which he 
at preſent held by the ſword. In thort, no author fays 
he did homage for it. 

The only colour, indeed, of authority for Mr. Carte's 
notion is, that Matthew Paris, who wrote in the reign 
of Hemy III. before Edward's claim of ſuperiorny 
was heard of, ſays that Alexander III. did homage to 
Henry III. pro Laudiano et aliis terriss This word 
ſeems naturally to be interpreted Lothian. But, in 


the firſt place, Matthew Paris's teſtimony, though con- 


ſiderable, will not outweigh that of all the other hiſto- 
rians, who {ay that the Scotch homage was always done 
tor lands in England. Secondly, if the Scotch homage 
was done in general terms (as has been already proved), 
it is no wonder that hiſtorians ſhould differ in their ac- 
count of the object of it, ſince it is probable the parties 
themſelves were not fully agreed. Thirdly, there is 
reaſon to think that Laudianum, in Matthew Paris, 
does not mean the Lothians now in Scotland. There 
appears to have been a territory which anciemly bore 
that or a ſimilar name in the north of England. For 
(1) The Saxon Chronicle ſays, that Malcolm Kepmure 
met William Rutus in Lodene in England. (2) It 1s 
agreed by all hiſtorians, that Henry II. only recon- 
quered from Scotland the northern counties of North- 
umberland, Cumberland, and Weitmoreland. See New< 
briggs, p. 383. Wykes, p. 30. Hemingford, p. 492. 
Yet the ſame country is called by other hiſtorians Loidis, 
comitatus Lodoneniis, or ſome ſuch name. Sce M. 
Paris, p. 68. M. Weſt. p. 247. Annal. Waverl. 
p. 159. and Diceto, p. 531. (3) This laſt mentioned 
author, when he ſpeaks of Lothian in Scotland, calls 
it Loheneis, though he had called the Engliſh territory 
Loidis. ; 

I ihought 
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I thought this long note neceſſary, in order to correct 
Mr. Carte's miſtake, an author whole diligence and in- 
duſtry has given light to many paſſages of the more 
ancient Engliſh hiſtory. | 


NorE [B], p. 22. 


IT is remarkable that the Engliſh chancellor ſpoke 
to the Scotch parliament in the French tongue. This 
was alſo the language commenly made uſe of by all 
parties on that occaſion. Some of the moſt conſiderable 
among the Scotch, as well as almoſt all the Engliſh 
| barons, were of French origin; they valued themſelves 
upon it; and pretended to deſpiſe the language and 
manners of the iſland. It is difficult to account for the 
ſettlement of ſo many French families in Scotland, the 
Bruces, Baliols, St. Clairs, Montgomeries, Somervilles, 
Gordons, Fraſers, Cummins, Colvilles, Umtrevilles, 
Mowbrays, Hays, Maules, wio were not ſupported 
there, as in England, by the power of the ſword. But 
the ſuperiority of the ſmalleſt civility and knowledge 
over total ignorance and barbariſm, is prodigious. 


NorTE [CJ, p. 26. 


SEE Rymer, vol. ii. p. 533. where Edward writes 
to the king's bench to receive appeals from Scotland. 
He knew the practice to be new and unuſual; yet he 
eftabliſhes it as an infallible conſequence of his ſuperi- 
ority. We learn alſo from the ſame collection, p. 603. 
that immediately upon receiving the homage, he changed 
the ſtyle of his addreſs to the Scotch king, whom he 
now calls dilecto & fideli, inſtead of fratri dilecto & 
deli, the appellation which he had always before uſed 
to him. This is a certain proof that he himſelf was 
not deceived, as was ſcarcely indeed poſſible, but that 
he was conſcious of his uſurpation. Yet he ſolemnly 
{wore afterwards to the juſtice of his pretenſions, when 
he defended them before pope Boniface. 


NoTB 
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NoTE [DI, p. 41. 


THROUGHOUT the reign of Edw. I. the aſſent 
of the commons is not once expreſſed in any of the 
enacting clauſes 3 nor in the reigns enſuing, till the 
9 Edw. III. nor in any of the enacting clauſes of 
16 Rich. II. Nay even ſo low as Hen. VI. from the 
beginning till the 8th of his reign, the aſſent of the 
commons is not once expreſſed in any enacting clauſe. 
If it ſhould be aſſerted, that the commons had really 
given their aſſent to theſe ſtatutes, though they are not 
expreſly mentioned, this very omiſſion, proceeding, if 
you will, from careleſſneſs, is 2 proof how little they 
were reſpected. The commons were ſo little accuſtomed 
to tranſact public buſineſs, that they had no ſpeaker till 
after the parliament 6th Edw. III. Sce Prynne's preface 
jt to Cotton's Abridg.: Not till the firſt of Richard II. 
| in the opinion of molt antiquaries. The commons 
it were very unwilling to meddle in any ſtate affairs, and 
i commonly either referred themſelves to the lords, or 
i deſired a {cle& committee of that houſe to aſſiſt them, 
as appears from Cotton, | 


| | Nors LE], p. 43. 


IT was very agreeable to the maxims of all the fen- 
dal governments, that every order of the ſtate ſhould 
| give their conſent to the acts which more immediateby 
N concerned them; and as the notion of à political ſyſtem 
| was not then ſo well underſtood, the other orders of the 
| ſtate were often not conſulted on theſe occaſions. In 
this reign even the merchants, though no public body, 
granted the king impoſrtions or merchandiſe, becauſe 
the firſt payments came out of their pockets. They 
did the fame in the reign of Edward III. but the com- 
mons had then obſerved that the people paid theſe duties, 
though the merchants advanced them; and they there- 
fore remonſtrated againſt this practice. The taxes im- 
1 poſed by the knights on the counties were always lighter 
than thoſe which the burgeſſes laid on the boroughs; 2 
| pre- 
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preſumption that in voting thoſe taxes the knights and 
burgefles did not form the fame houſe. But there are 
ſo many proofs that thoſe two orders of repreſentatives 
were long ſeparate, that it is needleſs to infiſt on them. 
Mr. Carte, who had carefully conſulted the rolls of 
parbament, affirms that they never appear to have been 
united till the 16th of Edward III. But it is certain 
that this union was not even then final: In 14372, the 
burgeſſes ated by themſelves, and voted a tax after the 
knights were diſmiſſed. In 1376 they were the knights 
alone who paſſed a vote for the removal of Alice Pierce 
from the king's perſon, if we may credit Walſingham. 
There is an inſtance of alike kind in the reign of Ri- 
card II. Ihe different taxes voted by thoſe two branches 
of the lower houſe naturally Kept them ſeparate: But 
as their petitions had moſtly the ſame object, namely, the 
redreſs of grievances, and the ſupport of Jaw and juſtice, 
both againit the crown and the barons, this cauſe as 
naturally united them, and was the reaſon why they at 
lat joined in one houſe tor the de{patch of buſineſs. The 
barons had few petitions. Their privileges were of more 
ancient date: Grievances ſeldom affected them: They 
were themſelves the chief oppreſſors. In 1333, the 
knights by themſelves concurred with the biſhops and 
barons in adviſmg the king to ſtay his journey into Ire- 
land. Here was a petition which regarded a matter of 
fate, and was ſuppoled ro be above the capacity of the 
burgeſies. The knights, therefore, acted apart in this 
petition, Chief baron Gilbert thinks, that the reaſon 
why taxes always began with the commons or burgeſles 
was, that they were limited by the inſtructions of their 
boroughs. 


NorE [F], p. 43. | 


THE chicf argument from ancient authority, for the 
opinion that the repreſentatives of boroughs preceded the 
forty-ninth of Henry III. is the famous petition of the 
borough of St. Albans firſt taken notice of by Selden, 
aud then by Petyt, Brady, Tyrrel, and others. In this 

Petition, 
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petition, preſented to the parliament in the reign of Ed. 
ward II. the town of St. Albans aſſerts, that though 
they held zz capite of the crown, and owed only for all 
other ſervice, their attendance in parliament, yet the 
ſheriff had omitted them in his writs ; whereas both in 
the reign of the king's father, and all his predeceſſors, 
they had always ſent members. Now, ſay the defenders 
of this opinion, if the commencement of the houſe of 
commons were in Henry III.'s reign, this expreſſion 
could not have been uſed. - But Madox, in his Hiſtory 
of the Exchequer, p. 522, 523, 524+ has endeavoured, 
and with great reaſon, to deſtroy the authority of this pe- 
tition tor the purpoſe alleged. He aſſerts, firſt, That 
there vas no ſuch tenure in England as that of holding by 
attendance in parliament, inſtead of all other ſervice. 
Secondly, That the borough of St. Albans never held of 
the crown at all, but was always demeſne land of the 
abbot. It is no wonder, therefore, that a petition which 
advances two falſehoods, ſhould contain one hiſtorical 
miſtake, which indeed amounts only to an inaccurate 
and exaggerated expreſſion; no ſtrange matter in igno- 
rant burgeſſes of that age. Accordingly St. Albans con- 
tinued ſtill to belong to the abbot. It never held of the 
crown till after the diſſolution of the monaſteries. But 
the aſſurance of theſe petitioners is remarkable. They 
wanted to ſhake off the authority of their abbot, and to 
hold of the king ; but were unwilling to pay any ſervices 
even to the crown: Upon which they framed this idle 
petition, which later writers have made the fonndation 
of ſo many inferences and concluſions. From the tenour 
of the petition it appears, that there was a cloſe con- 
nexion between holding of the crown, and being repre- 
ſented in parliament : The latter had ſcarcely ever place 
without the former: Yet we learn from Tyrrel's Ap- 
pend. vol. iv. that there were ſome inſtances to the con- 
trary. It is not improbable that Edward followed the roll 
of the earl of Leiceſter, who had ſummoned, without 
diſtinction, all the conſiderable boroughs of the kingdom ; 
among which there in ght be ſome few that did not hold 
of the crown, Edward allo found it neceflary to inipoſe 

a 8 tazes 
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taxes on all the boroughs in the kingdom without diſtinc- 
tion. This was a good expedient for augmenting his re- 
venue. We are not to imagine, becauſe the houſe of 
commons have ſince become of great importance, that the 
firſt ſummoning of them would form any remarkable and 
ſtriking epoch, and be generally known to the people even 
ſeventy or eighty years after. So ignorant were the ge- 
nerality of men in that age, that country burgeſſes would 
readily imagine an innovation, ſeemingly ſo little mate - 
rial, to have exiſted from time immemorial, becauſe it 
was beyond their own memory, and perhaps that of their 
fathers. Even the parliament in the reign of Henry V. 
ſay, that Ireland had, from the beginning of time, been 
ſubject to the crown of England. (See Brady.) And 
ſurely, if any thing intereſts the people above all others, 
it is war and conqueſts, with their dates and circum- 
ſtances. : 


NorE [G], p. 185. 


THIS ſtory of the ſix burgeſſes of Calais, like all other 
extraordinary ſtories, is ſomewhat to be ſuſpected; and 
ſo much the more, as Aveſbury, who is particular in his 
narration of the ſurrender of Calais, ſays nothing of it; 
and, on the contrary, extols in general the king's gene- 
roſity and lenity to the inhabitants. The numberleſs 
miſtakes of Froiſſard, proceeding either from negligence, 
credulity, or love of the marvellous, invalidate very much 
his teſtimony, even though he was a contemporary, and 
though his hiſtory was dedicated to queen Philippa her- 
ſelf. It is a miſtake to imagine, that the patrons of dedi - 
cations read the books, much leſs vouch for all the con- 
tents of them. It is not a ſlight teſtimony that ſhould 
make us give credit to a ſtory ſo diſhonourable to Edward, 
eſpecially after that proof of his humanity, in allowing 
a free paſſage to all the women, children, and infirm 
people, at the beginning of the ſiege; at leaſt, it is 
icarcely to be believed, that if the ſtory has any founda- 
tion, he ſeriouſly meant to execute his menaces againſt 
the ſix townſmen of Calais. 

VOL, Ii. HH. Nor 
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NorE [H], p. 189. 


THERE was a ſingular inſtance about this time of the 
grooves of chivalry and gallantry in the nations of 
zurope. A ſolemn duel of thirty knights againſt thirty 
was fought between Bembrough, an Engliſhman, and 
Beaumanoir, a Breton, of the party of Charles of Blois. 
The knights of the two nations came into the field ; and 
before the combat began, Beaumanoir called out, that it 
would be ſeen that day who had the fairęſt miſtreſſes. 
After a bloody combat, the Bretons prevailed ; and gain- 
ed for their prize full liberty to boaſt of their miſtreſſes 
beauty. It is remarkable, that two ſuch famous gene- 
rals as fir Robert Knolles and fir Hugh Calverly drew 
their ſwords in this ridiculous conteſt. The women not 
only inſtigated the champions to thoſe rough if not bloody 
frays of tournament ; but allo frequented the tourna- 
ments during all the reign of Edward, whoſe ſpirit of 
gallantry encouraged this practice. | 


3 NoTE [II, p- 207. | | 

THIS is a prodigious ſum, and probably near the 
half of what the king received from the parliament du- 
ring the whole courſe of his reign. It muſt be remarked, 
that a tenth and fifteenth (which was always thought a 
high grant) were, in the eighth year of his reign, fixed 
at about 29,000 pounds: There were ſaid to be near 
30,000 ſacks of wool exported every year: A ſack of 
wool was, at a medium, ſold for five pounds. Upon 
theſe ſuppoſitions it would be eaſy to compute all the par- 
liamentary grants, taking the liſt as they ſtand in Tyrrel, 
vol. iii. p. 780: Though ſomewhat muſt ſtill be left to 
conjecture. The king levied more money on his ſub- 
jets than any of his 2 and the parliament 
frequently complain of the poverty of the people, and the 
oppreſſions under which they laboured. But it is to be 
remarked, that a third of the French king's ranſom was 
yet unpaid when war broke out anew between the two 
crowns : His ſon choſe rather to employ his money in 


combating the Engli(h, than in enriching them. 


- | NoTE 
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Nor E [K], p. 238. 


IN the fifth year of the king the commons complained 

of the government about the king's perſon, his court, the 
exceſſide number of his ſervants, of the abuſes in the 
Chancery, King's Bench, Common Pleas, Exchequer, and 
of grievous oppreſſiont in the country, by the great multi- 
tudes of maintainers of quarrels (men linked in confedera- 
cies together), wwho behaved tbemſelwes like kings in the 
country, ſo as there was wery little law or right, and-of 
the other things which they ſaid were the cauſe of the late 
commotions under Wat Tyler. This irregular govern- 
ment, which no king and no houſe of commons had been 
able to remedy, was the ſource of the licentiouſneſs of the 
great, and turbulency of the people, as well as tyranny 
of the princes. If ſubjects would enjoy liberty, and 
kings ſecurity, the laws mult be executed, 
In the ninth of this reign the commons alſo diſcovered 
an accuracy and a jealouly of liberty which we ſhould 
little expect in thoſe rude times. It was agreed by 
& parlament,” ſays Cotton, that the ſubſidy of wools, 
« wool-fells, and ſkins, granted to the king until the time 
„of Midſummer then enſuing, ſhould ceaſe from the 
«© ſame time unto the feaſt of St, Peter ad wincula ; for 
6 that thereby the king ſhould be interrupted for elaim- 
« ing ſuch grant as due,” ; 


NorE [LI, p. 248. 

ENYGHTON, p. 2715, &c. The ſame author, 
p. 2680, tells us, that the king, in return io the meſſage, 
laid, that he would not, for their defire, remove the meanelt 
ſcullion from his kitchen. This author alſo tells us, 
that the king ſaid to the commiſſioners, when they ha- 
rangued him, that he ſaw his ſubje&s were rebellious, 
and his beſt way would be to call in the king of France 
to his aid. But it is plain that all theſe ſpeeches were 
either intended by Knyghton merely as an ornament to 
his hiſtory, or are falſe. For (1) When the five lords 
accuſe the king's miniſters in the next parliament, and 
| HH2 impute 
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impute to them every raſh action of the king, they ſpeak 
nothing of thele replies which are ſo obnoxious, were ſo 
recent, and are pretended to have been ſo public. (2) 
The king, ſo far from having any connexions at that 
time with France, was threatened with 'a dangerous 
invaſton from that kingdom. This ſtory ſeems to 
have been taken from the reproaches afterwards thrown 
out againſt him, and to have been transferred by the 
hiſtorians to this time, to which they cannot be applied. 


NoTE [M, p. 250. 


THE parliament, in 1341, exacted of Edward III. that, 
on the third day of every ſeſſion, the king ſhould reſume 
all the great offices; and that the miniſters ſhould then 
anſwer to any accuſation that ſhould be brought againſt 


them: Which plainly implies that, while miniſters, ; 


they could not be accuſed or impeached in parliament. 
Henry IV. told the commons, that the uſage of parlia- 
ment required them firſt to go through the king's buſi- 
neſs in granting ſupplies ; which order the king in- 
tended not to alter. Upon the whole, it mult be al- 
lowed, that, according to ancient practice and princi- 
ples, there are, at leaſt, plauſible grounds for all theſe 
opinions of the. judges. It muſt be remarked, that 
this affirmation of Henry IV. was given deliberately, 
after conſulting the houfe of peers, who were much bet- 
ter acquainted with the uſage of parliament than the 1g- 
norant commons. And it has the greater authority, 
becauſe Henry IV. had made this very principle a 
conſiderable article of charge againſt his predeceſſor ; 
and that a very few years before. So 1ill-grounded were 
_ of the imputations thrown on the unhappy Ri- 
chard ! 


| NorTE [NJ, p. 253. . 

WE muſt except the 12th article, which accuſes 
Brembre of having cut off the heads of twenty-two 
priſoners, confined for felony or debt, without warrant 
or proceſs of law. But, as it is not conceivable what 


Intereſt Brembre could have to treat theſe felons and 
| i | debtors 
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debtors in ſuch a manner, we may preſume that the fact 
is either falſe, or miſrepreſented. It was in theſe men's 
power to ſay any thing againſt the perſons accuſed : No 
defence or apology was admitted: All was lawleſs will 
and pleaſure. | 

They are alſo accuſed of deſigns to murder the lords: 
But theſe accuſations either are general, or deſtroy one 
another. Sometimes, as in article 15th, they intend to 
murder them by means of the mayor and city of London : 
S »metimes, as in article 28th, by trial and falſe in- 
queſts: Sometimes, as in article 28th, by means of the 
king of France, who was to receive Calais for his pains, 


NorTE [O], p. 254. 


IN genera], the parliament in thoſe days never paid a 
proper regard to Edward's ſtatute of treaſons, though 
one of the moſt advantageous laws for the ſubject that 
has ever been enaQed. In the 17th of the king, the 
dukes of Lancaſter and Gloceſter complain to Richard that 
fer Thomas Talbot, with ethers of his adherents, conſpired 
the death of the ſaid dukes in divers parts of Cheſhire, as 
the ſame was confeſſed and well known; and praying 
that the parliament may judge of the fault, Whereupen 
the king and the lords in the parliament judged the ſame 
fat tobe open and high treaſon: And hereupon they award 
two writs, the one to the ſheriff of York, and the other to 
the ſheriffs of Derby, to take the body of the ſaid fir Tho- 
mas, returnable in the King's Bench in the month of Eafler 
then enſuing. And open froclamation ua made in 
Weſlminſter-hall, that upon the ſheriff's return, and at the 
next coming in of the ſaid fir Thomas, the ſaid Thomas 
Should be convicted of treaſon, and incur the loſs and pain 
ef the ſame : And all ſuch as ſhould r-'cerve him, after the 
proclamation, ſhould incur the ſame loſs and pain, It is 
to be obſerved, that this extraordinary judgment was 
paſſed in a time of tranquillity, Though the ſtatute 
itſelf of Edward III. reſerves a power to the parliament 
to declare any new ſpecies of treaſon, it is nat to be ſup- 
. poſed that this power was reſerved to the houle of lords 
H H 3 alone, 
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alone, or that men were to be judged by a law ex poſt 
facto. At leaſt, if ſuch be the meaning of the clauſe, it 
may be affirmed that men were at that time very igno- 
rant of the firſt ' principles of law and juſtice. | 


NoTE [P], p. 260. 


IN the preceding parliament the commons had ſhown 
a diſpoſition very complaiſant to the King ; yet there 
happened an incident in their proceedings which is 
curious, and ſhows us the ſtate of the houſe during that 
period. The members were either country gentlemen or 
merchants, who were aſſembled for a few days, and were 
entirely unacquainted with buſineſs ; ſo that it was eaſy to 
lead them aſtray, and draw them into votes and reſelu- 
tions very different from their intention. Some petitions 
concerning the ſtate of the nation were voted; in which, 
among other things, the houſe recommended frugality to 
the king; and for that purpoſe deſired that the court 
ſhould not be ſo much frequented as formerly by b:/hops 
and ladies. The king was diſpleaſed with this N 
The commons very humbly craved pardon: He was 
not ſatisfied unleſs they would name the mover of 
the petitions. It happened to be one Haxey, whom the 
parliament, in order to make atonement, condemned for 
this offence to die the death of a traitor. But the king, 
at the deſire of the archbiſhop of Canterbury and the pre- 
lates, pardoned him. When a parliament in thoſe times, 
not agitated by any faction, and being at entire freedom, 
could be guilty of ſuch monſtrous extravagance, it 1s 
ealy to judge what might be expected from them in more 
trying ſituations. See Cotton's Abridg. p. 361, 362. 


| | NoTE [Q ], p. 272. 

TO ſhow how little credit 1s to be given to this 
charge- againſt Richard, we may obſerve, that a law, in 
the 13 Edw. III. had been enacted againſt the con- 
tinuance of ſheriffs for more than one year : But the in- 
convenience of changes having afterwards appeared from 

Fs | experience, 
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experience, the commons, in the twentieth of this king, 
applied by petition, that the ſheriffs might be con- 
tinued ; though that petition had not been enacted into a 
ſtatute, by reaſon of other diſagreeable circumſtances 
which attended it. See Cotton, p. 361. It was cer- 
tainly a very moderate exerc ſe of the diſpenſing power in 
the king to continue the ſheriffs, after he found that that 
practice would be acceptable to his ſubjects, and had 
been applicd for by one houſe of parliament : Yet is this 
made an article of charge againit him by the preſent 
parliament. See art. 18. Walſingham, ſpeaking of a 
period early in Richard's minority, ſays, But cubat do 
acts of pariiament ſigniſy, when after they are made they 
take no ect; ſince the king, by the advice of the privy= 
council, tikes upon him to alter, or wholly ſet aſide all 
thoſe things which by general conſent had been ordained in 
parliament ? If Richard, therefore, exerciſed the diſ- 
penſing power, he was warranted by the examples of his 
uncles and grandfather, and, indeed, of all his prede- 


ceſlors from the time of Henry III. incluſive, 


NorTE [RJ, p. 280. 


THE following paſſage in Cotton's Abridgment, 
ſhows a ſtrange prejudice againſt the church and church- 
men: The commons afterwards coming into the parlia- 
ment, and making their proteſtation, ſhowed, that for 
want of good redreſs about the king's perſon, in his houſe- 
hold, in ail his courts, touching maintainers in every 
county, and purveyors, the commons were daily pilled, and 
nothing defended againſt the enemy, and that it ſhould 
2 deprive the king, and undo the flate. Wherefore, 
in the ſame government they entirely require redreſs. 


Whereupon the king appointed ſundry biſhops, lords, and 
nobles, to fit in privy-council about theſe matters : Who 
fince that they muſt begin at the head, and go at the requeſt 
of the commons, they, in the preſence of the king, charged 
his confeſſor not to come into the court but upon the four 
principal feſtivals, We ſhould little expect that a 
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popiſh privy- council, in order to preſerve the king's 
morals, ſhould order his confeſſor to be kept at a diſtance 
from him. This incident happened in the. minority 
of Richard. As the popes had for a long time reſided at 


Avignon, and the majority of the ſacred college were 


Frenchmen, this circumſtance naturally increaſed the 
averſion of the nation to the papal power : But the 
rejudice againft the Engliſh clergy cannot be accounted 


or from that cauſe. 


THE END OF vol. in. 
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